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INTRODUCTION 


‘These essays on the history of philosophy deal, above 
all with methodology. They also examine world outlook, 
because a Marxist study of the history of philosophy must 
analyze the relation of dialectical materialism to the phi- 
losophy that preceded it. 

The Marxist approach to the development of pre-Marx- 
ian philosophy first of all singles out classical German 
philosophy, one of the theoretical sources of Marxism. 
Therefore, this book poses a number of important although 
not yet sufficiently analyzed issues, related to the historical 
aspect of the emergence and development of dialectical 
idealism, whose outstanding role as the precursor of dia- 
lectical materialism was repeatedly stressed by the found- 
ers of Marxism. 

This book supplements my monographs Problems of the 
History of Philosophy (Moscow, 1969; English translation 
published in 1973, German in 1962 and 1979, and French 
in 1973) and Major Trends in Philosophy (Moscow, 
1971), and discusses issues that were not sufficiently 
examined in them. Consequently, this book omits the top- 
ics which, although very important, were discussed at 
length in those monographs. 

The principal objective of this book is to use the study 
of certain aspects of methodology and of dialectical ideal- 
ism to outline the fundamental role the dialectical-mate- 
rialist theory of the history of philosophy plays in shap- 
ing the world outlook. A comprehensive analysis of that 
theory is certainly relevant, and its importance transcends 
the bounds of a purely historical study of philosophy. 

As Frederick Engels emphasized, the history of theo- 
retical thinking, and consequently the history of sciences 
are inseparable from the history of philosophy. Acco! me 
lo Engels, the rejection of philosophy as the: Selene iw 
sciences” that is opposed to specific sciences is inseparable 
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from a critical evaluation of the legacy of philosophy, 
because “the art of working with concepts is not inborn 
and also isnot. given_with ordinary everyday conscious- 
ness but requires real thought, and ... this thought simi- 
larly has a long empirical history, not more and not less 
than empirical natural science. Only by learning to as- 
similate the results of the development of philosophy dur- 
ing the past two and a half thousand years will it rid 
itself on the one hand of any natural philosophy standing 
apart from it, outside it and above it, and on the other 
hand also of its own limited method of thought, which 
was its inheritance from English empiricism." (8; 20) 

Theoretical thinking is essentially thinking in concepts, 
and it develops by perfecting the conceptual scientific sys- 
tem, by creating new concepts and categories. Theoreti- 
cal thinking operates with concepts that vary greatly in 
quality. Some concepts register special qualities character- 
istic of a certain group of objects, tho qualities that arc 
grasped by sense perception and singled out by abstract 
thinking. Others generalize processes and relations perceived 
only through theoretical thinking. Still others have a 
strictly heuristic value—that is, they express operations 
by the perceiving subject and not the qualities of things 
or_the ‘qualities “of objective reality. Such, for 
xample, is the concept of Cho infinitésinfal in mathemat- 
ics, Another, even more graphic example of a heuristic 
concept—that is, one discharging an operational function— 
is the identification abstraction in logic. This listing of 
types of concepts is far from complete. However, it is 
enough to demonstrate the conceptual nature of theoretical 
thinking and its inevitable links with the history of philos- 
ophy and with the creative conceptual effort. 

Theoretical thinking is not confined to ready-made con- 
cepts. The actual study process develops concepts: it dif- 


ferentiates betwoen the: its_and 
enriches them, unites them into definite systems, coordi- 
nates, subordt ; polates, generalizes and develops 


them, otc. Nor does cognitive theoretical thinking stop 
here. Research discovers new phonomena, laws and objects 
of cognition, and it therefore presupposes the formulation 
of new categories and even new systems of categories 
(within a specific field of study). 

T am speaking here about tho development of concepts 


—a necessary logical expression of the historical process 
of the development of knowledge—only because | am 
trying to define the role of the history of philosophy in the 
age-old development of theoretical thinking. We know 
that even the greatest of the pre-Marxian philosophers saw 
no link between the development of knowledge and the 
development of the ability to think in concepts. For exam- 
ple, Kant said that the ability to exercise judgment (to 
make empirical data fit the more general concepts and cat- 
egories) was an inborn quality, and that no education or 
training could make up for the absence of that essential 
trait. Kant's view fitted perfectly in the way his system 
underestimated the role of the history of science, particu- 
larly the history of philosophy. Had Kantian criticism been 
capable of grasping the heuristic importance of the history 
of knowledge, Kant would probably have concluded that 
not only the ability to exercise judgment but also the pro- 
ductive power of the imagination (whose role in cogni- 
tion he emphasized) could be consciously developed only 
through a critical and systematic study of the history of 
science. 

While admitting that inborn intellectual abilities do 
exist, Engels, unlike Kant, accords priority to the study 
of the history of culture, and particularly to the 
conscious and_ scientifically sound study of the _his- 
tory of cognitive thinking, especially the results of the 
two and a half thousand years of philosophy. Devel- 
oping this concept in his Dialectics of Nature, Engels 
stresses that the study of the history of philosophy—the 
understanding of the experience accumulated in the 
course of philosophy's development—is truly a school of 
theoretical thinking. The latter, as he put it, is an “innate 
quality only as regards natural capacity. This natural ca- 
pacity must he developed, improved, and for its improve- 
ment there is as yet no other means than the study of 
previous philosophy". (9; 42-43) Naturally, one must ei 
lose sight of the fact that Engels wrote this when nine 
science was still poorly developed theoretically. Hence his 
“ag yet". The century that has elapsed since the appear. 
ance of Anti-Dithring and Dialecties af Nature ee wit 
nessed great advances in this field, and they have Player 
an important part in the development of philosophy, an 


of theoretical thinking in general, 


Engels described the great discoveries of natural science 
in the mid-{9th century (the discovery of the cell and its 
formation, the law of energy transformation, Darwin's 
theory of evolution) as sasolulionsty Wurtlne Do i the 
historical shaping © theoretical natural science and as 
the scientific foundation of dialectical materialism. In this 
connection Engels formulated the law of the creative de- 
velopment of materialist philosophy: “With each epoch- 
making discovery even in the sphere of natural science it 
[materialism] has to change its form; and after history also 
was subjected to materialistic Weatment, a new avenue of 
development was opened here too.” (3; 3, 349) In the 
early 20th century V. 1. Lenin in his Materialism and Em- 
pirio-Criticism offered a profound philosophical analysis 
of the crisis in the methodology of physics, caused by the 
revolution in that science. The roots of that crisis were 
directly related to the great theoretical discoveries that in- 
fluenced the shaping of the world outlook. That explained 
why Lenin, while developing Engels’ theses about the 
heuristic role of the history of philosophy (those quoted 
above), also stressed the heuristic importance of the his- 
tory of natural science: “The results of natural science are 
concepts, and ... the art of operating with concepts is not 
inborn, but is the result of 2,000 years of the develop- 
ment of natural science and philosophy.” (10; 38, 262) 

Of course, admitting the outstanding heuristic role of 
the history of natural science does not at all detract from 
the importance of the history of philosophy as a school of 
theoretical thinking. On the contrary, underestimating th 
history of science—and that is still ir f Hea 

: " , ue of some scholars 
—combines inexorably with disdain for the history of phi 
losophy. But_as a rule, the scienti is responsible. for aa 

‘ical i » history 
thvoretaral Whine: both in Mah ee a ei 

losophy. The works of Einstei i 7 
and Timiriacey are a case aeolian Molaeanerg, Vernadsky 

Like any istorical process, the hi: i 
mle) can be studied by iwe Beate aiteeaint 

rganic + iu 

ganically interconnected methods: the historical and the 


logical. The historical method aims to reproduce the pro 
- c- 


os in auction all\ its general. typicaland- uni fi 
res. The logical method, based on th al of the 
results in a specific historical study, igus ee “in ae 
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objective: that of [revealing the laws that govern the devol- 
opment of the given sum-total of phenomena in a definite 
historical framework laid down in the study. The latter 
case is thus a logical reconstruction of the process in ques- 
tion. Karl Marx's Capital is a classic example. 

According to lingels, the logical method “is indeed noth- 
ing but the historical method, only stripped of the historical 
form and diverting chance occurrences. The point where 
this history begins must also be the starting point of the 
train of thought, and its further progress will be simply 
the reflection, in abstract and theoretically consistent 
form, of the historical course. Though the reflection is 
corrected, it is corrected in accordance with laws provided 
by the actual historical course, since each factor can he 
examined at the stage of development where it reaches its 
full maturity, its classical form.” (6; 225) Since the study 
of the history of philosophy is regarded ‘éssedtial for de- 
Veloping theorelical thinking, it should not be merely. an 
émpirical-historical study but also, and above all, logical- 
theoretical, theoretically general, and epistemological. In 
Engels’ words, the point _is to u nd the results of the 


development_of philosophy over the peal ta i 
thousand years. Dialectical materialism considers this 


theoretical summing up of the history of philosophy (and 
science) as a special task of epistemology, a branch of 
philosophy studying the development of knouledge taken 
in its more general form defined in the major philosophical 
categories, 

In his Philosophical Notebooks, Lenin mapped out a 
program of fundamental epistemological studies based on 
a theoretical interpretation and generalization of the his- 
tory of various sciences (the history of the mental devel- 
opment of animals, the history of technology, language, 
elc.) and the history of knowledge in general, Lenin ac- 
corded priority to the task of summing up the historical- 
philosophical process aimed at further developing the epis- 
temology of dialectical materialism. (10; 38, 351) Method- 
ologically, that is a point of tremendous importance. _ 
expressly indicales the organic relationship of dialectical 
materialism to the entire philosophy that preceded it. That 
relationship has a bearing not only on the origin and shap- 
ing of dialectical materialism but also on its problems, co 
tent and development. That expains why Lenin, in compil- 
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% the History of Philos- 
ng Ns nem ee ee nt toe 
ophy al f eta icaccpar ametlite 
nel important tenets of Ladson apr at ee i ae 
precludes any comprehensive “hiless hy. It also explains 
in the development of Marxist philosop yi ("Marsist phi- 
Engels’ following assessment of the sth e ol Tae aie 
losophy to the 2,000-year history of idea ee “ if ht 
no Means a matter of simply throwing overboarl tM we 
tire thought content of those two thousand ae : iN é 
criticism of it, of extracting the results— that had — 
won within a form that was false and idealistic but ei 
was inevitable for its time and for the course of evolution 
itself—from this transitory form." (9; 198-99) ‘ 

Each school of philosophy is in some way some 

, with the previous history of philosophy. It is impossible 
to understand a particular system of philosophy without 

. studying the history of philosophy as a whole, without 
critically analyzing the various philosophical schools, ap- 
proaches, hypotheses, achievements in all fields, including 
those that later turnout te-be_ spurious, It is an antinomy 
of sorts between the whole and its part: understanding a 
part presupposes knowledge of the whole, but the latter is 
impossible without knowledge of the parts. This dialectical 
antinomy is solvable, because understanding a part means, 
to a certain degree, understanding the whole, and knowl- 
edge of the whole presupposes a certain knowledge of its 
constituent parts. 

Thus it would be an error to believe that the historical 
(or, to be more precise, historical-philosophical) way lead- 
ing to the truth is only relevant inasmuch as the truth has 
not yet been reached; that once the truth is reached, the 
way to it can be forgotten. In actual fact, everything is 
much more complicated because the truth is the process 
of the development of knowledge, and the arrival at this 
or that truth reveals the epistemological significance of 
the road cognition has taken. 

Philosophy is essentially a deeply controversial subject, 
Fach point it makes is not only an affirmation but also a 

(negation, both thesis and antithesis. Substantiating the 
materialist world outlook means rejecting idealism. A cor- 
rect understanding of the dialectical method, of the basic 
sense precepts of the dialectical-materialist theory of re- 
flection, of the fundamentals of the materialist, interpreta. 
10 
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tion of history, is impossible without negation, that is, 
without a scientifically sound critical attitude to metaphys- 
ical thinking, to agnosticism, the a priori approach, sub- 
i the idealistic interpretation of the life of society, 
5 ific philosophical criticism is, in the final aonaly- 
sis, positive. lrror is regarded as an epistemological phe- 
namenon, and its scientific understanding does not merely 
record the error as such; it presupposes the study of the 
historically transient necessity of that error, its gnosiolog- 
ical roots, and consequently, of the real content (a corre- 
late of the truth) of the philosophical error. This approach 
to philosophical analysis—an approach not only legitimate 
but also obviously necessary to a certain degree—largely 
eliminates the distinction between study of the problems 
of dialectical materialism and a Marxist study of the his- 
tory of philosophy. Engels’ Anti-Dahring and Lenin's Ma- 
terialism and Empirio-Criticism are good examples. 

The nature of criticism depends to a certain degree on 
the object of critici: This book examines the relation of 
dialectical materialism to the legacy of classical philoso- 
phy, particularly classical German idealism. The history 
of Marxism bears out that any critique of the latter crea- 
tively assimilates its profound insights. That is what posi- 
tive dialectical-materialist negation is all about. Lenin de- 
scribed it as follows: “Not empty negation. not futile nega- 
tion, not sceptical negation, vacillation and doubt is char- 
acteristic and essential in dialectics,—which undoubtedly 
contains the clement of negation and indeed as its most 
important element—no, but negation as a moment of con- 
nection, as a moment of development, retaining the posi- 
tive, i.e., without any vacillations, without any eclectic- 
ism." (10; 38, 226) 

Each philosophical doctrine is essentially distinguished 
by its relation to the philosophical legacy. The issues raised 
by any doctrine are born of definite historical circum- 
stances and are theoretically linked to the issues treated 
by the philosophy that preceded it. It reviews these issues, 
interprets them differently, enriches and generally devel- 
ops them. There is a contradiction in the unity of each 
philosophical doctrine and the philosophy that preceded it. 
Apart from relations of historical succession, it also com- 
prises struggle against the doctrines that were its theoret- 
ical sources, For example, Spinoza, while directly follow- 
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ing Descartes, was also a dedicated opponent of dualism, 
psychophysical parallelism, the free will concept, deism 
and other fundamentals of the Cartesian doctrine. . 

Furthermore, the unity is relative. It is always a defi 
nitely oriented unity, its social and philosophical bias ac. 
counting for its selectivity. This philosophical selectivity 
assesses different predecessors differently, and chooses the 
concepts that fit its principles. For examplo, Spinoza, un- 
like other materialist philosophers, turned to the pantheist 
and rationalist tradition in philosophy, obviously underes- 
timating the importance of philosophical empiricism and 
empirical natural science. 

Because of their distinctive content and social gravita- 
tion, philosophical doctrines differ substantially in their 
ability critically to analyze the results of the preceding 
development of philosophy. This refutes Hegel's assertion 
that since the latest philosophical doctrine is the result of 
everything previous philosophies have achieved until then, 

‘4 it ‘must then contain the principles of all; it is therefore, 

\ when it is a philosophy, the most developed, the richest, 
and the most concrete”. (64; 6, 21) That line of reason- 
ing would mean that since Berkeley and Hume came after 
Bacon, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke and Hobbes, 
their doctrines were a synthesis of the principles laid 
down by their predecessors and they built fuller and more 
developed philosophical systems. Obviously, this was not so. 
Hegel examined Berkeley and Hume, harshly criticized 
their subjective idealism and skepticism, and showed how 
ee ee these seen ine arth were from any 
critical assimilation of everything philosoph - 
plished before them. Berkeley aad Hume ee thele 
nature incapable of such assimilation; their philosophical 
leanings, historical choice and relation to the preceding 
philosophical doctrines were clearly one-sided. 

Hegel's error is connected with the fundamentals of 
absolute idealism which pictures philosophy as developing 
on two planes. On the one hand, it is an oxtra-temporal 
process in the realm of the “absolute idea", Hegel describes 
the latter as authentic philosophical thinking. In this 
suprahistorical sphere where actual historical develo pm it 
is replaced by logical succession, by the self-doveloy ent 
of the Concept, each successive stage necessarily includes 
the preceding logical stages ond subordinates thom to a 
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new and more meaningful fundamental precept. On the 
other hand, the actual history of philosophy--which Hegel 
does not at all’ ignore develops on a temporal plane, 
within the frameworks of essentially different historical 
ages. And on this plane and Hegel fully admits and sys- 
tematically demonstrates that—-there is no such one-sided 
and direct relationship between the preceding and follow- 
ing philosophical systems. 

The theoretical interpretation of the actual history of 
philosophy shows that many outstanding philosophers 
could not arrivo at any positive evaluation of their pre- 
decessors’ doctrines even though they followed and devel- 
oped the latter (usually, not even quite consciously). Even 
Hegel, who unlike other creators of philosophical systems 
considered his doctrine the result of the preceding history 
of philosophy, fuiled_to_arrive at a correct evaluation of 
the historical rofe of materialist philosophy, sensationalist 

emology, natural science and the generally nonphilos- 
ophical methods of research that had a tremendous bearing 
on all the philosophy of the New Age. 

The revolution in philosophy brought about by Marxism 
is often described as a radical break with all the preced- 
ag philosophical doctrines. 

uch an assessment of the Marxist relation to the philo- 
sophical legacy refers only to one aspect of the complex 
and contradictory historical process of the negation of phi- 
losophy in the old sense of the term. True, dialectical mate- 
tialism differs radically from all other philosophical doc- 
trines, including progressive ones. But it was precisely 
dialectical materialism that critically assimilated, creative- 
ly revised and developed the accomplishments of all the 
preceding history of philosophy, and this much more than 
any other philosophical doctrine. An adequate reflection of 
the Marxist revolution in philosophy is precisely this rela- 
tion to the preceding philosophy which, free from any sec- 
tarian narrow-mindedness, is revolutionary-critical, creative, 
partisan and scientifically objective. 

In his Philosophical Notebooks, Lenin stresses and sys- 
tematically explains that dialectical idealism is closer to 
dialectical materialism than metaphysical, antidialectical, 
materialism. (10; $8, 274) My essays on the history of 
philosophy, especially those analyzing classical Gorman 
idealism, explain this extremely important tene 
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leads to the conclusion that dialectical materialism (and 
only dialectical materialism) offers the methodological 
foundation for a truly scientific history of philosophy. 

Kant creatively posed the issuc of whether scientific 
theoretical knowledge is possible. According: to Kant, the 
existence of pure mathematics and pure (that is, theoretical) 
natural science is an obvious fact because those sciences 
comprise truly apodictic and universal judgments. Kant 
believed that the theory of knowledge was to explain how 
pure mathematics and pure natural science wero possible. 
A still more important and central issue in Critique of 
Pure Reason, the work Kant considered a fundamental 
introduction to his philosophical system, poses an even 
more important problem: how is metaphysics (phi- 
losophy) possible as a definite intellectual occupation? Can 
metaphysics be a science? What are the conditions and 
ways of transition from nonscientific philosophizing to 
philosophy as a true science? 

Obviously, the problems that Kant raised and failed to 
answer in a scientific-philosophical way have also a direct 
bearing on the history of philosophy as a science. How is 
the science of the history of philosophy possible? In other 
words, what are the philosophical requisites of that 
science? The skeptics would not accept that definition of 
the problem. They would pose it differently: is the history 
of Philosophy possible as a science at all? Apparently, this 
formulation also merits attention, because there "exist 
many mutually exclusive philosophical doctrines, each of- 
fering its own—whether materialist or idealist, metaphys- 
ical or phenomenalistic—interpretation of the history of 
philosophy. For example, the followers of Henri Ber, 
have their distinctive view of the history of hitescahy 
which underlies their approach to all philosophical ‘k ¥ 
trines, they gauge everything by irrational intuitive id val. 
ism. A neopositivist historian of philosophy nati il ae 
cords Priority to representatives of philosophical--es era 
ly idealist—empiricism, agnosticism, ete. especial: 

it cislecheal materialist study of the hi 
phy substantiates and uses a radi i . rf 
cal-materialist approach to ah ecare ge roe dialecti- 
relation to one another, etc. Naturally, to a bi ness their 
torian of philosophy, the dialectical-ma ihr Le 


fi “Materialist vi 
history of philosophy would appear biased (on hese 
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story of philoso- 


rejects the idoalist, metaphysical interpretation and eclec- 
ticism, often paraded ag “objectively” taking into consid- 
eration all viewpuints, a8 a synthetic approach, otc. But 
in fact, this “bias” ix a consistent scientific approach to 
the history of philosophy, Obviously, it presupposes uu- 
foMpromising rejection unscientific_interpretation. 
The struggle against idealism which, in the eyes of a 
bourgeois historian of philosophy who considers himself 
lo be above the “extreme” viewpoints, ig a fault of dialec- 
tical materialism, is a necessary expression of scientific 
consistency in a study of the history of philosophy. Ac- 
cording to Leonid Brezhnev, “There is no room for neu- 
tralism or compromise in the struggle between the two 
ideologies.” (11; 89-90) 

A_dialectical-materialist, partisan approach to idealism, 
far from impeding scientific assessment of the role played 
by idealistic philosophy, offers a consistent methodological 
basis for such assessment. The Holy Family by Marx and 
Engels is significant in this regard. Here the authors both 
consistently expose idealist speculations and stress that 
their outlook is materialist, “which has now been per- 
fected by the work of speculation itself”. (1; 4, 125) This 
means that Marxist philosophy materialistically revises 
and critically assimilates all the genuine accomplishments 
of idealist philosophy. Which explains why dialectical ma- 
terialism, accepted as the theoretical basis for study of 
the history of philosophy, is the scientifically sound cen- 
tral avenue of research into the history of philosophy. The 
only scientific philosophical outlook, which the philosophy 
of the New Age proclaimed as its goal, is dialectical-ma- 
terialist. That is borne out not only by the creative devel- 
opment of Marxist philosophy but also by the record of 
bourgeois philosophy in the 20th century. Contemporary 
idealist philosophy rejects both dialectical materialism and 
the very notion of a scientific-philosophical outlook. Ac- 
tually, all non-Marxist (including contemporary) philo- 
sophical doctrines reject the concept of the preceding de- 
velopment of philosophy. An examination of philosophy as 
it emerges and changes is alien to all non-Marxist philoso- 
phical doctrines, for they are not, nor can be, developing 
systems, They view the past of philosophy as something 
petrified: it either fully belongs to an irretrievably lost 
historical era or, on the contrary, is the work of brilliant 
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minds unaffected by the march of timo. Both these ap- 
proaches exclude the past of philosophy from the actual 
and many-sided social history. 

Dialectical materialism, a philosophical theory of devel- 
opment, is itself a developing system of philosophical 
knowledge and, therefore, though created over a hundred 
years ago, it remains the philosophy of today. Critically 
summing up the preceding development of philosophy, dia- 
lectical materialism also answers questions posed by to- 
day's philosophical doctrines. Marxist philosophy offers 
theoretical interpretations and scientific solutions not only 
to its own philosophical problems; its outlook sums up 
the most important accomplishments in all fields of funda- 
mental research, practical activity, and mankind's histori- 
cal experience. The fundamental difference of dialectical 
and historical materialism from all non-Marxist philosoph- 
ical doctrines, its organic links with all progressive tradi- 
tions in philosophy, its dedication to the future and un- 
compromising rejection of anything that defends social op- 
pression and exploitation—all that makes the scientific- 
philosophical outlook of Marxism the only possible basis 
for a scientific theory of the history of philosophy. 


PROBLEMS OF METHOD 
IN THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY— 
THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF PHILOSOPHICAL KNOWLEDGE 


It appears, at least at first glance, that the subject of 
the history of philosophy is definite and clear. Its name 
speaks for itself. Still, we must not accord too much im- 
portance to that, because the subject is not fully revealed. 
This point becomes obvious if we compare the history of 
philosophy to that of science or art. For example, the 
history of mathematics reproduces the progress of that 
science, where each new accomplishment is rooted in past 
achievements. It presents the hierarchy of the develop- 
ment of mathematical knowledge, with the historical stages 
imperatively related to one another. The history of art 
as a special science reproduces the actual emergence of 
outstanding works of art which, of course, are not inde- 
pendent of one another. But their interrelationship differs 
greatly from the historical connections between scientific 
theories. 

Even those opposing the theory of development do not 
deny that the study of the history of science does have its 
purpose. As to art, it is a debatable point of methodology. 
Apparently, the same is true of the history of philosophy. 
Adherents of idealism among today's historians of philos- 
ophy often say that philosophical systems are like great 
works of art because philosophy is the poetry of concepts. 
That analogy completely Tghowes the essential difference 
between the theoretical precepts of philosophy and images 
of art. Today, Homer's /liad is still largely an unattain- 
able model of perfection. But today’s reader, while enjoying 
that great epic, does not argue with Homer over the gods 
of Ancient Greece, their relations with one another and 
with mortals, etc. On the other hand, while reading Ari- 
stotle or Plato, that same reader inevitably responds to 
their doctrines, analyzes them and strives to separate the 
rational in them from what is false or no longer relevant. 

Only Shakespoare could write Othello. No one else could 
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. ig di with regard to 
have done it. But the picture ee otiticls wnuld 
Plato’s or Aristotle's Saat ete eee ‘Iiflereutly, In 
have voiced their ideas, although, O! OT te history 
this the history of philosophy is similar 0 5 y 
of natural science. It is true that discoveries 1n, say, plys- 
ies are the work of certain scientists and bear the im- 
print of their personality. Nevertheless, if those scientists 
had failed to make them, others would have made Pa 
discoveries in due course. Therefore, it 1s cone 
wrong to draw a parallel between a historian of p! ye) 
ophy studying the doctrine of Leibniz or Feuerbach an 

an art historian specializing in Tolstoy or Byron. The his- 
tory of philosophy differs fundamentally from the history 
of art. . 

The word “history” (the Greek historia) still retains 
its original meaning of an account, a narration. History 
as a science emerged precisely as an account of past events 
(a historian is not an eyewitness) that are of interest for 
the present. 

Hegel stressed the twofold meaning of the word “histo- 
ry": “In our language, the word ‘history’ has both objec- 
tive and subjective aspects, both as historiam rerum gest- 
arum and as the res gestas themselves; it denotes both 
what happened and the historical narrative. We must rec- 
ognize this combination of both those meanings as some- 
thing more significant than merely an outward coincidence; 
one_must admit that historiography emerges simultaneous- 
ly with historic: ani arse: there exists 
a co Thternal basis that generates them.” (63; 164) 
Still, we must admit that in the ancient times the term 
“history” already acquired a broader meaning. For exam- 
ple, Aristotle used the term to denote an accumulation 
(consequently, a description) of information on actual 
facts, which he set apart from theory, research and logical 
inferences. 

This polysemantic meaning of the word “history” - 
vived for many centuries. Up to the end of the Sh ta 
tury natural science, which remained a descriptive disci, 
pline that collected and classified facts recorded by obser- 
vation, was called historia naturalis to differentiate it from 
the history of nations. Theoretical natural science replaced 
that obviously obsolete term with a more adequate one: 
natural science. According to Engels, “While natural 


science up to the end of the last century was predominant- 
ly a collecting science, a science of finished things, in our 
century it is essentially a systematising science, a sci- 
ence of the processes, of the origin and development of 
these things and of the interconnection which binds 
all these natural processes into one great whole.” (3; 
3, 363) 

One can draw an analogy between the history of philos- 
ophy and the history of natural science; the former has 
also evolved from a description merely summing up facts 
to an orderly study, becoming a science about the emer- 
gence and development of philosophy. But this analogy 
must not obscure the fact that the history of philos- 
ophy differs substantially from the history of natural 
science. 

The history of philosophy, too, was born as an account 
of remarkable and even surprising developments in man’s 
intellectual life. For example, Diogenes Laertius believed 
that philosophers and their doctrines were a wonder. His 
treatise On the Lives, Doctrines and Mazims of Famous 
Philosophers can be considered the first study of the histo- 
ty of philosophy. While Plato’s or Aristotle’s remarks 
about the views of their predecessors are of great impor- 
tance for the history of philosophy, they are not, strictly 
speaking, exercises in the history of philosophy. As 
L. Braun aptly remarks, Plato failed to regard his prede- 
cessors as thinkers of the past. In his dialogues, Parmeni- 
des, Protagoras and other philosophers participate in the 
discussion on a par with Socrates, Plato's teacher. True, 
Aristotle does differ from Plato in this regard. But his ex- 
amination of the earlier doctrines is fixed on presenting his 
own system, and he uses biased criticism of other philos- 
ophers’ theories to prove his own. 

While Diogenes Laertius’ treatise is obviously a mere 
compilation it is based on a definite concept of the history 
of philosophy (although the author himself is not fully 
aware of it): he altempts to single out and contrast dog- 
matism and skepticism, in his opinion, the two major philo- 
sophical trends.* The description of philosophers’ theories 


* All skeptic philosophers who followed Diogenes adopted his 
viewpoint. Even Kant considered it his mission to overcome those 
major (but, in his opinion, biased) philosophical trends. On the 
ponceptual quality of Diogenes Leaertius’ treatise see (12). 
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hy as a single process Is foreign ee Aaa tk 
still, he does admit that all philosophers are saa 
theft pursuit of truth, but none of them eT ee pene 
their paths diverge increasingly. Although mt hialbey 
tius was close to Epicursanyy al concept of the y 
‘phi : is essentially skepticist. au : . 
CE ad int philosophical skepticism a the 
ver theory of the history of philosophy, and its im- 
ot Se still felt in contemporary non- Marxist philosophy. 
The starting point in this theory, as in skepticiam ee 
eral, is a negative understanding of philosop! My ane 
“exercise in wisdom” which can never arrive at the truth 
since philosophy does not and cannot offer a ies 
separating truth from error. In the eyes of skep ice 
what philosophers term truths are merely opinions an 
beliefs. Hence the skeptics’ disdainful charge of dog- 
matism leveled at any philosophy maintaining that it is 
{rue. ; 
Skepticism combines a negative attitude to all philoso- 
phies with the conviction that it is the only correct philos- 
ophy because it rejects all positive philosophical postu- 
lates. Skepticism claims it knows the true worth of any and 
all philosophies: they cannot be trusted. Therefore, skep- 
ticism appears not as a philosophical doctrine about the 
world and knowledge but as a philosophy of philosophy 
“ a metaphilosophy. This ambiguous attitude toward phi- 
losophy is justified clai negating the correct- 
hilosophical thesis _does pot mean accepting 
its antithesis as correct. According to the skeptics, all phi- 
losophers differ in their opinions and refute one another; 


therefore one must refrain from exercising philosophical 
judgment. The fact that skepticism is present in the phi- 
Josophers’ arguments and, like other philosophies, refutes 
its opponents, is simply ignored. 

Tn its analysis of certain 
skepticism (and this is true 


philosophical issues, ancient 


of the skepticism of the N 
Age to an even greater degree) did single out oan 


contradictions inherent in knowledge and thus contr; 
to a more creative approach to epistemological pe ea 


ems, 
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But the skeplicist concept of the history of philosophy 
was wrong, and sharcd much of the prejudices of everyday 
consciousness, Skeptics never raised such fundamentally 
important issues as: do philosophical doctrines really re- 
fule one another? Do differences between them really 
mean that tho issues posed by philosophy are essentially 
unsolvable? Do the substantial differences and contradic- 
tions separating philosophies really rule out significant 
qualities that are common to them all? Does the conten- 
tion between philosophies really have no positive signif- 
cance? 

Skeptics never probed the epistemological nature of phil- 
osophical error, they never saw its real, although misunder- 
stood, content. But no matter how much _ philosophers 
erred, we must credit them with singling out that content. 
Skeptics knew absolutely nothing about the dialectics of 
truth and error. Truth (it is not merely a statement of 
something easily perceived and generally known) and error 
(of course, if it at least indirectly points to significant and 
previously unknown facts) are not diametrically opposed. 
That is why the history of philosophy, even as a history 
of error, of brilliant error, is of tremendous epistemolog- 
ical importance. And that not only because it outlines, al- 
beit indirectly, the correct way of developing knowledge: 
the history of philosophy cannot be regarded merely as a 
history of errors: it is also a history of brilliant, although 
far from universally accepted, discoveries. The fact that 
philosophy, as a rule, does not contain precepts shared by 
all philosophers does not at all rule out the existence of 
genuinely philosophical precepts. Dismissal of that fact 
is among the theoretical sources of the concepts holding 
that the history of philosophy is not development of philos- 
ophical knowledge. 

The discovery of the law of the transformation of energy 
provided theoretical and experimental natural science with 
proof that the fundamental materialist precepts about the 
unity of motion and matter (self-motion of matter) and 
the indestructibility of motion were correct. According to 
Engels, “the unity of all motion in nature is no longer a 
“piifosoptrizal assertion, but a natural-scientific fact”. 
(8197) -Or-the-other Tiand, “propositions which were ad- 
vanced in philosophy centuries ago, which often enough 
have long been disposed of philosophically, are frequently 
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put forward by theorising natural scientists as brand new 
wisdom and even become fashionable for a while”, (9; 43) 

Thus even those philosophical precepts that are fully 
borne out by special scientitic studies do not gain uriver- 
sal acceptance among philosophers. Natural scientists have 
long since accepted that consciousness is a quality of 
highly organized matter. But idealists still dispute (al- 
though usually with reservations) that fundamental pre- 
cept of materialist philosophy. 

espite the fallacy of their negativist interpretation of 
the history of philosophy, skeptics are acknowledged to 
have discovered one of its key qualities. Unlike other 
fields of knowledge, philosophy comprises a great many 
conflicting trends, doctrines and concepts, and many are 
mutually exclusive, But the fact that philosophers (at any 
rate, prominent philosophers) have different opinions of 
key issues does not mean that philosophical truths are 
nonexistent. The only obvious thing (and that is the sa- 
lient feature of the history of philosophy) is that the truths 
affirmed by some philosophers are denounced as utterly 
erroneous by their opponents. On the other hand, many 
philosophical errors are alleged to be basic truths. This 
sometimes occurs in other theoretical sciences too. But 
while He happens. caly Gocasionally in science, it is the 
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refute?” (44; 21) Unlike the skeptics, Condillac believed 
it hoth possible and necessary to overcome the state of 
philosophy as ho described it by creating a system of phi- 
losophy_based_un_ scientifically verifiable daty Condillac 
di much to develop sensationalist epistemology. And, al- 
though he failed to solve the problem, his work undouht- 
edly brought the solution closer. 

Today, most theoretical studies of the history of philoso- 
phy stress the increasing differences among philosophical 
doctrines, For example, the French historian of philosophy 
G. J. Ducasse believes that analysis of the existence of so 
many mutually exclusive philosophies makes it possiblo 
to grasp the essence of philosophy. In his words, “whon 
one examines the history of philosophy, one is amazed by 
the contrast between the trend toward agreement increas- 
ingly evident in the natural sciences and the fact that a 
similar trend is less perceptible, if not completely absent, 
in philosophy”. (46; 272) Unlike philosophers of the irra- 
tionalist trend, who insist that philosophy and science are 
incompatible, Ducasse regards philosophy as a science sul 
generis, Still, the facts that are the subject of philosophy 
differ radically from those that are the subject of any 
other science. In philosophy, facts are propositions, and 
thus “all the problems of philosophical theory are essen- 
tially semantic, but not all semantic problems are neces- 
sarily philosophical”. (46; 282) Of course, this essentially 
formalistic interpretation of the nature of philosophy can- 
not show the way to a scientific solution of philosophical 
problems. 

While study of the history of philosophy is difficult, 
understanding the history of philosophy as a process of 
developing philosophical knowledge is even more difficult. 
Hegel was the first to pose this problem. That, apparently, 
was why Marx stressed that Hegel was “the first to undor- 
stand the history of philosophy as a whole” (4; 29, 549) 
despite his idealistic interpretation of that discipline. — 

Above all, Hegel rejected the skeptical view of philo- 
sophical doctrines as being totally opposed to one another, 
a view rooted in ancient skepticism. He applied his dialec 
tical_interpretation_of difference_as_com; rising _essentia 
identily_ fo_liis comparative analysis_ol philosopbical_sys- 


tems. That was how Ilegel viewed differences among phil- 
osophical systems, including those that evolved into con- 
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jetions, In his words, “the history of philosophy 
ier that the seemingly different philosophies are 
merely one philosophy at different stages of its develop. 
ment; second, that particular principles, each underlying 
one particular system, are merely branches of one and the 
s vhole”. (64; 6, 21 F , 
pee ee oF atiwenes and identity attributes 
primacy to the latter, since it is interpreted as unity, and 
unity as identity of opposites. Hegel holds that it is pre- 
Gate identity of being and thought that forms the sub- 
stance of all that exists. Hence his inclination to underes- 
timate the differences among philosophical systems: he re- 
garded them all as consecutive stages in the development 
of a single philosophy, with its essence unchanged in all 
time. Refuting the skeptical claim that all philosophies 
were false, Hegel was rather inclined to recognize the op- 
posite view: that all philosophies were true, albeit only 
as stages of a single developing philosophy interpreted as 
a means of the authentic self-expression of the “absolute 
idea". The latter allegedly gained self-awareness in the 
course of human history, above all in the course of the 
development of philosophical knowledge over the ages. 
This point of view also means that no system of philoso- 
phy considered in isolation from the entire history of phi- 
losophy is true. Truth is a Process, and this applies first 
and foremost to philosophical truth as a unity of different 
and even opposite definitions. Therefore Hegel also op- 
posed the view which, although it rejected skepticism, was 
cqually fallacious because it held that all Philosophies 
were true in their own distinct ways, despite the contra- 
dictions that separated them. According to Hegel, recogni 
ing that philosophies are essentially different et geally 
true is an assumption that does not merit soriou attenti im 
teehee comforting it may appear. ee 
Hegel thus prove i F 
deselepinent blaine Pe n, Ie ene. ‘the 
nest, higher level and Probing increasingly d ee 
fe lee 
the nature of things. In his Lectures Gh the History of 
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and reach a new and higher philosophical level as prob- 
lems that are yet to be solved; a new approach to these 
problems leads to conclusions that enrich the philosophical 
understanding of reality. * 

Hegel's Lectures on the History of Philosophy combine 
the historical method of presentation that sums up all 
facts related to philosophical systems and their emergence 
with the logical method that traces the principal stages 
laws in the development. of philosophical knowledge. 
s he follows his principle of the unity of the histori- 
cal and the logical. According to this principle, the history 
of philosophy gencrally reproduces the logical development 
of major philosophical categories; the system of categories 
forms the final stage of philosophical development, the 
system of absolute idealism. “The development of philoso- 
phy in history must correspond to the development of 
logical philosophy: but there will still be passages in the 
latter which are absent in historical development.” In 
quoting this postulate of Hegel, Lenin transforms it on a 
materialist basis and stresses that the actual development 
of philosophical concepts—the discovery of that process 
must incontestably be credited to Hegel—is determined by 
conditions that are broader than the content of philosophi- 
cal consciousness: “Here there is a very profound and cor- 
Tect, essentially materialist thought (actual history is the 
basis, the foundation, the Being, which is followed by 
consciousness).”’ (10; 38, 265). 

In his Phenomenology of Spirit and especially The 
Science of Logic Hegel tried to theoretically reproduce the 
actual history of philosophy as a progressive movement of 
philosophical knowledge. Everyday consciousness, examined 
in the beginning of the Phenomenology of Spirit, rises 


* According to Louis de Broglie, the concept of development in 
spirals fits the history of scionce too: “One cannot compare the 
progress of science to circular motion which always returns us to 
one and the same point; rather, it can be likened to motion in 
spirals that periodically brings us close to certain past stages, but 
spirals run forever and they rise.” (39, 372). Of course, the spiral- 
like development of cognition is only a comparison illustrating the 
unity of repetition and uniqueness and the relations of succession 
in this versatile onward proc no mechanistic model_can ado- 
quately describe it. Among Ma Leninist philosophers, B. V. Bog- 
dangy ‘of tho Soviet Union made a special study of that problem 


(15; 70-79). 


from immediate sensory verification to the intellectual un. 
derstanding of natural laws closed to sense perception and, 
finally, to ‘absolute knowledge, to the understanding of the 
absolute as the creative basis of all that exists, adequately 
manifesting itself in human_ history. This movement of 
cognition from everyday experience to absolute knowledge 
parallels the socio-cultural development of man and man- 
kind from the initial (in Hegel's view) master-slave rela- 
tionship to a legal system that ensures freedom and equal- 
ity for its citizens in the bourgeois-democratic sense. Thus, 
Hegel idealistically interprets the history of _ philos- 
ophy as the basis and molive force of all social develop- 
ment. 

The Science of Logic offers an ontological view of the 
development of philosophy as an objective, immanent log- 
ical process that occurs in the realm of the “absolute 
idea". Philosophical systems are described as the princi- 
pal stages, categories of that process, of the emergence of 
an absolute philosophical system which integrates the prin- 
ciples of all earlier systems, freed from the rigidity of 
their historical existence and incorporated into the hierar- 
chy of concepts of dialectical logic. This means that each 

hhilosophical system contains the idea in a distinct form, 
ie. is a Timited expression of the “absolutcidea”. The Tat- 
‘Yer acquires its adequate and everlasting expression only 
in the system of absolute idealism that sums up the entire 
process. Philosophical systems ‘are nothing other than 
fundamental differences of the idea itself; it is what it is only 
in them, they are consequently important for it and make 
up the content of the idea. The content, fully deployed, 
thus es form". (64; 13, 48) ° yeeeRey es 
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polled, us they thought they were, solely, by the force of 
pure reason, On the contrary, what really pushed them 
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Since absolute idealism substantiates philosophical 
thinking, Hegel ignores the important role of natural 
science and sociv-historical practice in the development of 
philosophical knowledge. In his view, everything nonphilo- 
sophical is a product of philosophy. The contrasting of 
philosophy to nonphilosophical study and activity is typi- 
cal of idealist philosophy, and here Hegel's philosophy is an 
extreme case. For example, Hegel holds that philosophy, 
as the supreme manifestation of substantial thinking, 
alicnates everything that is not pure thought and thus 
relies for its content solely on itself. But Hegel's system 
comprises issues that are the subjects of natural science, 
anthropology, psychology, civil history, the history of art, 
etc. Still, all those fields of philosophical study are described 
as subjects of applied logic. Hegel categorically states 
that “what any knowledge and any science considers as 
true and meaningful can only merit that name if it is 
born of philosophy; other sciences, no matter how much 
they try to reason without resorting to philosophy, can 
have neither life nor spirit nor truth without it”. (64; 
2, 53-54) 

Thus, despite its dialectics, Hegel's idealist concept of 
development offers a one-sided and inadequate interpreta- 
tion of that complex and variegated process which even 
mathematics doves not interpret as only a logical develop- 
a of concepts. One has to admi ever, that in He- 
re! 's i Q s O- 
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is not easy for the researcher to apply the category 
of development to the history of philosophy. It would be 
naive to belicve that the general theory of development, 
the essence of materialist dialectics, is directly applicable 
to each special branch of knowledge, including the history 
of philosophy. The latter—like biology, geology and the 
like—calls for a special theory of development based on 
a dialectical-materialist interpretation of the subject at 
hand. Darwin's theory is a good example of a special theo- 
ry of development comprising both the categories that de- 


and the concepts related only 
to the given subject. Physics, chomistry, political economy, 
and sociology study fundamentally different types of do 
velopment. Marx's Capital presents both a general theo 
pre rg heory 
7 i Alea a and a special theory of socio-economic 
evelopment. 
, Features shared by all development processes are the 
irreversibility of change, ils direction within the frame- 
work of a specific cycle of changes, qualitative transfor- 
mations, negation, succession, the emergence and estab- 
lishment of a now structure, conversion, the unity of rep- 
etition (reproduction) and uniqueness, the rise of the new. 
ae renewal, Progress is the highest form of development; 
i is_transition toa higher stage (level) of development 
that enriches content and improves form. Development is 
- us the unity of qualitatively different processes, each of 
hem not yet the process of development itself but its nec- 
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ment, Tho contrast between such trends as rationalism and 
empiricism, rationalism and irrationalism, naturalism and 
spiritualism, melaphysies and phenomenalism shows that 
differences butween philosophies turn into opposition, 
which is also typicul of the more general and integral 
forms of the development of philosophical knowludge. Bo- 
sides, each of the opposite trends tends to become polarized: 
rational materialism opposes idealist rationalism, ideal- 
ist empiricism opposes materialist empiricism, etc. 

Thus, despite the great variety of philosophies—a fact 
not to be ignored, though it sometimes is in popular 
works on the history of philosophy—materialism und 
idealism ara the two major comprehensive and contradic- 
tory systems. Their cipesiaonr lira boon brought about hy 
a radical polarization of philosophies. Nevertheless, they 
are not absolute opposites: their opposition exists (and 
deepens) within the framework of the general philosophical 
field of study. That is an important point to stress if 
only because most idealists regard materialism as a non- 
philosophical outlook. 

The struggle between materialism and idealism does not 
tule out relations of succession, but naturally not in the 
sense that materialists assimilate idealist views and vice 
versa. Marxist philosophers regard succession as dialectical 
negation, and its positive character has nothing in com- 
mon with an eclectic mixture of incompatible views. The 
attitude of dialectical materialism to classical German phi- 
losophy is a very good example of this dialectical succes- 
sion that works according to the scientific principle of 
partisanship in philosophy. : 

The natural question to ask is why the history of philos- 
ophy differs so much from the history of mathematics, 
physics and other sciences? The answer is that philosophy 
is both a specific form of study and a specific form of so- 
cial consciousness—an ideology. 

Obviously, the fact that social consciousness reflects so- 
cial being does not mean that it is a study of social being 
or the result of such a study. The content of social con- 
sciousness is determined by social being, which is_an_ob- 
jective social process independent af consciausness. In 
certain historical circumstances, social consciousness can 
become scientific consciousness, ie. a system of scientific 
views. The scientific socialist ideology is a case in point: 
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ienti! i ideolo, differs radically from 
<n He: sien, set i he workers that takes 
shape in the course of capitalist development. Naturally, 
both the reflection of social being and the reflection of na- 
ture in human consciousness differ greatly from a study 
that provides a scientific reflection of its objects. This 
hook contains a special essay on the relationship of science 
(and philosophy) to everyday consciousness shaped by 
everyday experience. Here, it should be noted that natural 
science differentiates between reflection of nature through 
everyday consciousness and data obtained by special stud- 
ies, although the latter quite often rely on everyday ex- 
perience, 

Science does not merely reflect objective reality, whether 
environmental or social, in human consciousness; science 
is the highest form of the theoretical reflection of reality. 
This Giving Tine between reflecting consciousness (any 
consciousness, including religious consciousness, reflects 
reality) and reflecting theoretical study is also valid in 
philosophy. Here is an example. The French 18th-century 
materialism was the scientific and philosophical outlook 
of its age. The substantiation (albeit in a limited mechan- 
istic form) of the principle of self-movement of matter 
Was among the greatest accomplishments of that philoso- 
phy. French materialists advanced the following principle 
in sociology: man changes as his conditions of life change. 
Marx and Engels stressed the importance of that principl< 
for the later development of socialist doctrines. 

Besides, French materialism is tho philosophy of the 


hourgeois Enlightenment, a bourgeois ideology reflecting 


the interests, needs, and position of the bourgeoisi 

l ts, , ane eoisie fight- 
ing feudalism. And this is no doubt connected with: its 
principal philosophical content; all this is its specific ex- 
Pression. But this fact should be viewed as an objective 
ier naaiAneie) reflection of social being in the social 
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reality, i.c. as definite subjective actlivily, 
vey al termined understanding of social being, the kind 
of unde ‘standing which is not always and not everywhere 
a cognitive process, Naturally, one should not always abso- 
lutely oppose refle ting consciousness Lo reflecting study. 
But one must not fall into the other extreme: the content 
of philosophical doctrines is not to be regarded merely as 
the result of study, ignoring the objective dependence of 
social consciousness on social being. 
- In describing the ideological function of French material- 
ism, Marx and Engels stress that ‘“Holbach’s theory is 
the historically justified philosophical illusion about the 
bourgeoisie just then developing in France, whose thirst 
for exploitation could still be regarded as a thirst for the 
full development of individuals in conditions of intercourse 
freed from the old feudal fetters.” (1; 5, 410) Of course, 
French materialists were not aware of that social content 
of their theory, just as they did not consider themselves 
ideologists of the bourgeoisie, despite their perfectly con- 
scious hostility to the feudal system and ideology. Marx 
and Engels demonstrated the historically progressive na- 
ture of the ideology of French materialists and wrote: ‘“Lib- 
eration from the standpoint of the bourgeoisie, i.e., com- 
petition, was, of course, for the eighteenth century the on- 
ly possible way of offering the individuals a new career 
for freer development. The theoretical proclamation of the 
consciousness corresponding to this bourgeois practice, of 
the consciousness of mutual exploitation as the universal 
mutual relation of all individuals, was also a bold and 
open step forward. It was a kind of enlightenment which 
interpreted the political, patriarchal, religious and senti- 
mental embellishment ... the embellishment corresponded 
to the form of exploitation existing at that time and it had 
been systematised especially by the theoretical writers of 
the absolute monarchy.” (1; 5, 440) ' 
The materialist interpretation of history makes philoso- 
phy a unity of a specific form of study and a special form 
of social consciousness, ideology. Marxism discovered and 
provided a scientific basis for a sociological dimension of 
the history of philosophy. This new dimension shows the 
distinctive way philosophy develops. The materialist un- 
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of its study, which, in turn, serves as the basis for the 
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* i the above facts, 
dalopiners. yor sane cal Btretly speaking, 
this defin’ it, while those oppos- 
Marxists are the only ones to accept it, w! : = 
ing Maem ae amt uneninas thit Sm fon e 
levonhy BES stressed that the development of phtescnlty 
is a process of differentiation, divergence, polarization, on 
struggle between materialism and persian 
that shapes the prerequisites of the dialect acs hath 
view of the world. A scientific history of phi osophy does 
not lose sight of the ideological direction of various doc. 
trines and records the fact that the development of philos- 
ophy combines genuine progress with constant reversals 
leading back to earlier historical stages. This regressive as- 
pect dominates the idealist philosophy of the latter half of 
the 19th century and the 20th century, where, in the final 
analysis, each new doctrine revives, and puts a radical 
construction on, principles that were formulated in the 
past and later refuted. Of course, this does not mean that 
bourgeois philosophy today poses no problems worth dis- 
cussing. The radicalization of old problems reflects the new 
historical conditions and takes into account the latest sci- 
entific achievements; it is therefore a distinct form of the 
development of philosophy. Opposing any simplistic inter- 
pretation of the crisis of contemporary idealism, the prom- 
inent Soviet philosopher P. Fedoseyev is perfectly justified 
in saying that “some bourgeois philosophers work fruitfully 
in the field of formal logic, developing semiotics (including 
semantics and pragmatics). It would be unfair to disregard 
their achievements in that field; one should carefully ex- 
amine all that is valuable here". (32; 132) Nevertheless, it 
should be expressly reaffirmed that Marxism was the 
school that produced an essentially different type of philos- 
ophy free from the age-old orrors which today's idealist 
philosophy is incapable of correcting. Marxist philosophy 
ix'a developing system organically linked to all scientific 
knowledge, to historical experience and practice, Marxi 
has fully overcome the fallaci ce, Marxism. 


: 0 ous opposition of phi 
to nonphilosophical study and practice, Diaeliey ae 
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torical materialism is a scientific philosophical outlook that 
not only explains the world hut also shows how to trans- 
form il. 

Defining the subject of the historico-philogophical science 
as development of philosophy, one must shift the accent 
from the process of development and consider the subject 
of development. What does development of philosophy 
mean? This question is justified by the fundamental differ- 
ence of philosophy from other forms of knowledge. It is 
true that the sciences that here are compared with philos- 
ophy differ substantially from one another. Biology differs 
from mathematics. Social sciences and natural sciences are 
two distinct fields of knowledge. Still, this essay has shown 
that philosophy differs radically from all other sciences, 
and consequently from anything that they may have in 
common. DPhilosophy, including scientific dialectical-mate- 
rialist philosophy, holds a place of its own in the system 
of scientific knowledge. Therefore one is justified to speak 
of the distinct way philosophy develops. 

For several centuries, unlike knowledge gained from ev- 
eryday experience, philosophy emerged and existed as 
theoretical knowledge. This undifferentiated theoretical 
knowledge contained elements that later transcended the 
realm of philosophy and became independent fields of 
knowledge, particular sciences. But science springs from 
philosophy. That would be true only of some, mostly fun- 
damental, fields of science. Most of today’s sciences owe 
their birth to the development of fundamental science that 
had already hived off from philosophy, to the increasing 
social division of labor, scientific and technological prog- 
ress, socio-economic development, and the like. The break 
between philosophy and particular sciences changed the 
place philosophy holds in the system of scientific knowl- 
edge. It also changed the subject of philosophical study; 
it laid the basis for the development of a scientific philo- 
sophical outlook. All these processes, combined with the 
special features of philosophy described above, impart a 
distinctive quality to the development of philosophy. 

Study of the history of science shows that the emer- 
gence of new sciences implies the discovery of previously 
unknown laws; therefore the great variety of sciences points 
to a great variety of substantially diferent laws. For 
sciences in general and for philosophy in particular, this 
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variely of laws poses the question of the unity of diversity 


pressed in the concept of universal hws. 

#6 ee cote in earious fields of science determine 
the essential relationship between phenomena, and their 
relatively constant and recurring interdependence. The prog- 
ress of scientific cognition makes it possible to evaluate 
not only the relationship of simultaneously existing phenom 
ena hut also the linkages between current and future proc 
esses. Science probes more and more into the process of 
development and its laws. Thus the subject of dialectical 
materialism—the more general laws of the development of 
nature, society and knowledge—is historically shaped as a 
summing up and conceptualization of the history of scien- 
tific knowledge. 

Of course, the philosophical approach to the issue of uni- 
versal laws of development does not at all detract from the 
importance of the special laws of development studied by 
astrophysics, geology, biology and other sciences. Marxist 

hilosophy deals with the unity of substantially different 
Jaws, thelr Gommon dialectical nature. This becomes ob- 
vious not only during the examination of physical or ecc- 
nomic laws but also when the analysis is applied to the 
more general laws of social development. This must also 
be remembered when describing the distinctive quality of 
the more general laws of cognition. 

* Therefore, even the first attempt at interpreting the phrase 
development of philosophy”, a simple statement, raises 
a host of important questions, because the problem is 
to determine both the specific nature of development in 
philosophy and the subject of development, i.e. philosophy 
itself. One should, of course, remember that there east 
radically different philosophies. The concept of develop- 
ment should be applied differently to materiali d id i 
ism, the two basic trends in philosoph’ Cor soquently, 
the er “One is not one but aeny" oriaed ti rue 
losophy too (as a paradox). The diversity of doctri : 
does not rule out philosophy (albeit rel: y of ‘Goctrines 
dictory). But this unity sh relative: and ‘contra: 
ess of development aii apes on  Oeieaen: 
ing the approach that contrasts philosoph: fae Overcomn: 
ical study and to practical activity ay Wl ia ponpallosoph 
the unity of philosophical knowledge SBE achiev? 
ting up of philosophy into a multitude of mutually one 
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sive doctrines is brought about by profound socio-economic 
causes, the transition to classless communist society is 
bound to be a stage of tremendous importance for the 
emergence of the unity of philosophical knowledgo. Natu- 
rally, this will not end argument in philosophy, but it will 
change its major aspects. 

Since Ilogel substantializes the spiritual, he secs the 
history of philosophy as the development of idealism: “Any 
philosophy is essentially idealism or at least has idealism 
as its principle, and the question here is only how well it 
has been developed.” (64; 3, 171) In rejecting this ideal- 
ist distortion of the development of philosophy one should 
not go to the other oxtreme. The history of philosophy is 
not the mere history of materialism. 

Materialism and idealism, the two major philosophical 
trends, are organically linked with various doctrines also 
subject to radical polarization. As Lenin wrote, both Ber- 
keley and Diderot were followers of Locke's sensational- 
ism, the former in the idealist direction, and the latter in 
the materialist. Thus the opposition of materialism and 
idealism is also present in doctrines that cannot be de- 
scribed either as fully idealist or fully materialist. 

The main thrust of any study of the history of philoso- 
phy is analysis of the struggle between materialism and 
idealism. Naturally, the character, content and outcome of 
that struggle are not changeless. For example, according 
to Engels, ancient materialism “was incapable of clearing 
up the relation between mind and matter. But the need to 
get clarity on this question led to the doctrine of a soul 
separable from the body, then to the assertion of the im- 
mortality of this soul, and finally to monotheism. The old 
materialism was therefore negated by idealism.” (8; 165- 
66) In the New Age the materialist philosophy of the 17th 
and 18th centuries won an impressive victory over the ide- 
alist metaphysical systems of Descartes, Leibniz, Male- 
branche and their followers. But later, classical German 
idealism revived the rationalist metaphysics of the 17th 
century. Feuerbach's anthropological materialism negated 
the idealism of Hegel and his predecessors. Classical Ger- 
man philosophy culminated in the victory of materialism. 
But Feuerbach's materialism was limited: its negation of 
idealism was abstract and metaphysical. 

Meanwhile, classical German idealism raised real issues, 
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and their solution paved the way to a scientilic philosophical 
outlook. P 

According to Engels, tho progress of natural science and 
the productive forces contributed to the creation of a sei- 
entific philosophy: “Among the materialist this was plain 
on the surface, but the idealist systems also filled them. 
selves more and more with a materialist content: and at- 
tempted pantheistically to reconcile the antithesis between 
mind and matter. Thus, ultimately, the Hegolian system re- 
presents meroly a materialism idealistically turned upside 
down in method and content.” (3; 3, 348). 

Creating a scientific-philosophical system and thus ne- 
gating philosophy in the old, traditional sense of tho term 
was impossible if based on bourgeois ideology. The meta- 
physical opposition of philosophical thought to nonphitlo- 
sophical activity (both theoretical and practical), and the 
“nonpartisanship” ascribed to philosophy by the bourgeois 
consciousness rule out any materialist interpretation of 
philosophy. The materialism of bourgeois thinkers is in- 
evitably contemplative and undecided. In bourgeois philoso- 
phy dialettics-“can Only be idealist. 

The brilliance of the founders of Marxism derives above 
all from the fact that they theoretically grasped and scien- 
tifically substantiated the need for proletarian partisanship. 
From a radically new position, they gave a new, revolu- 
tionary critical interpretation of the entire history of phi- 
losophy and social development, and created dialectical 
and historical materialism, thus ushering in a new univer- 
sal era in the development of philosophy. 

_ Marx said that the human anatomy is tho koy to the sim- 
ian. By the samo token, since dialectical and historical 
materialism solves problems that had plagued philosophy 
earlier, it offers a scientific understanding of its content 
and significance. For example, dialectical materialism of- 
fers a scientific philosophical solution to the roblems of 
innate ideas, of a priori forms of thinking in ue docizine 
of the development of categories. This doctrin fous Tal 
merely remove those problems (neopos sm. i ae a 
% , 1Or @xam- 
ple, rejects them out of hand) but reveals thei L api 
temological content. The foremost task of th fae real epis- 
ninist history of philosophy is to study tho Hiwarical’lenice 
of materialism, the historical forms of dialectics, a orn 
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materialism and dialectics, It is, however, imperative to 
warn against any simplistic intorpretations, Marx's words 
do not mean that simian development. is essentially human 
development hecnuse, in the final analysis, the former lod 
to the emergence of man. Thanks to its Inherent specific 
historiclam, the dialectical materialist interpretation of do- 
velopment. rules out teleology. Direction is not a property 
of development in general, of the process as a whole; each 
stage of dovelopment has ils own essential qualities and 
its own appropriate direction within a historically dofinite 
cycle, ora, and so on. 

Marx opposed those petty-bourgeois socialists who, fail- 
ing to scientifically substantiate the concept of the social- 
ist reconstruction of society, declared that people had al- 
ways wanted to establish a socialist systom, social justice, 
equality, and the like. Marx said that “the tendency to- 
wards equality bolongs to our century. To say now that all 
former centuries, with entirely different needs, means of 
production, etc., worked providentially for the realisation 
of equality is, first of all, to substitute the means and the 
men of our century for the men and the means of earlier 
centuries and to misunderstand the historical movement 
by which the successive generations transformed tho 
et ae by the generations that preceded them”. 

3 6, 17. 

Marx's thesis is very important methodologically and 
should therefore also be applied to the history of philoso- 
phy. The reference here is to the principle of historicism 
and its correct application, which rules against ascribing 
the tasks of the proletariat to the emancipation movement 
of former exploited classes who lived under different sys- 
tems of production relations. It is equally wrong to ascribe 
qualities belonging solely to dialectical materialism to any 
prior schools of thought. 4 

Dialectical and historical materialism is the theoretical 
and methodological basis of a scientific history of philoso- 
phy that traces the development of philosophical knowledge 
and asserts the historical necessity of a scientific phil- 
osophical outlook. But it would be an obvious departure 
from tho principle of historicism (and from its concomi- 
tant, the principle of tho partisanship of philosophy) to as- 
sert—as it is sometimes done—that the history of philos- 
ophy is the history of dialectical and historical material- 
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ism. Applying that formula to tho majority of pre-Maryian 
doctrines— mostly idealist but also scholastic and mysti- 
cal—would be tantamount to espousing them. 

The existentialist history of philosophy is slually the 
history of existentialist philosophy. The positivist history 
of philosophy is equally subjective: it slights those think- 
ers of the past who did not share the empirical and sub- 
jeclively agnostic views that were close to positivism. 
Marxist philosophy differs radically from all pre-Marxian 
and non-Marxist philosophies. The Marxist-Leninist history 
of philosophy is a scientifically sound, dialectical negation 
of previous and current concepts of the history of philos- 
ophy; it critically treats the problems they pose and the 
solutions. The more thorough, profound and scientific is 
the study of the history of philosophy, the more obvious 
it becomes that a scientific theory of the development of 
philosophical knowledge is possible exclusively on the ba- 
sis of dialectical and historical materialism. 


DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 
AND HEGEL'S PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE HISTORY 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


What is the altitude of philosophy to the history of phi- 
losophy—that is, to its past and to the systematic study 
of this past? This question did not face Plato and Aristotle, 
the first philosophers to analyze their predecessors’ doc- 
trines in order to substantiate their own views. Later, the 
history of philosophy was mostly studied by skeptics who 
held that true philosophy negates itself. 

Immanuel Kant saw only two equally fallacious trends 
in the philosophy that preceded his own: dogmatic meta- 
physics and its pointless negation, skepticism. The views 
of Fichte and Schelling on the history of philosophy were. 
on the whole, equally negative. Manuals on the history of 
philosophy did appear during their lifetime, but their au- 
thors were not prominent philosophers. Hegel was the first 
to study the history of philosophy as a science, but he put 
a metaphysical construction on that subject. According to 
Hegel, the history of philosophy is an authentic form of 
development, and its theory is of paramount importance 
for his philosophy. This means that Hegel did not merely 
study the history of philosophy; he interpreted the history 
of various philosophies as an inevitable process of philo- 
sophical development, with its necessarily interconnected 
different stages and forms. 

The principle of development that Hegel applied to study- 
ing the past of philosophy is rooted epistemologically in 
a dialectical interpretation of the truth. According to En- 
gels, “Truth, the cognition of which is the business of phi- 
losophy, was in the hands of Hegel no longer an aggregate 
of finished dogmatic statements, which, once discovered, 
had merely to be loarned by heart. Truth lay now in the 
process of cognition itself, in the long historical develop- 
ment of science, which mounts from lower to ever higher 
levels of knowledge.” (3; 3, 339) 
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This radically changed attitudo to the past of philosophy 
is a critical standpoint that neither admires nor rejects 
everything about this past. It regards different philosophies 
not as isolated and independent attempts at studying the 
history of philosophy but as inherently connected links in 
the chain of a contradictory development which is “not a 
harmless process entailing no struggle, like the develop- 
ment of organic life, but hard, unwilling work against 
one's own self.” (63; 1, 152) 

In Hegel's view, philosophy can and must be a science 
in the strict sense of the term. The history of scienco pro- 
supposes a continuity of development, that is, progress. 
This is also true of the history of philosophy. In working 
on a dialectical concept of philosophical development, He- 
gel describes continuity not as a simple accumulation of 
knowledge but as a contradictory process which derives its 
Momentum from negation and negation of the negation. 
Continuity does not mean agreement with the past, accept- 
ance of the past in the present. Hegel reinterprets the con- 
cept of tradition and says that it is not “just a housekeep- 
er loyally safeguarding what has been entrusted to her 
and thus keeping it safe for posterity... Tradition is not 
an immobile statue: it is alive and it grows the way a pow- 
erful stream grows as it moves farther away from its 
source”. (64; 13, 13) Metaphysical reason, which does not 
accept the unity of opposites, either simply imitates or to- 
tally rejects ideological legacy. But ideological legacy is 
rather conflicting than uniform in significance. It is “the 
soul of each following generation, its spiritual substance 
as something familiar, its principles, prejudice and riches; 
but awe generation who has received this legacy reduces it 
“ rhs at hand transformed by the spirit’, (64; 

Metaphysicists believe that the di i i i 
tules out their unity. Therefore scbeiiig alt aa one 
the history of philosophy merely as a “range of opinions 
delusions and intellectual games”. (64; 13, 44) This : 
ficial view also dominates studies of human histor; y and 
the latter “appears at first glance as a succession xt ai 
dom events”. (64; 73, 17) But world history is ‘liferonts 
t | 1 ig 
tis an inevitable forward movement, That is the ee 
even greater degree of the history of philosophy, st pa 
appears that Hegel contrasts the development of philosophy 
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to all other historical processos, According to him, “a close 
examination of history shows us that’ men's actions aro 
conditioned by their needs, Passions, interests, their char- 
acter and talent; and this in a way that only those needs, 
passions and interests are the motive forces in this drama, 
and only they play the leading role". (63; 7, 79) The pic- 
ture is different in philosophy where, according to Hegel, 
the passion for truth rules out any interests and passions 
that are foreign to it. 

The diversity of philosophics, their obvious incompati- 
bility, the struggle of philosophical schools and trends aro 
facts thal skeptics use as arguments in their interpretation 
of the history of philosophy. Hegel interprets them in a 
totally new way, both dialectical and rationalist-metaphys- 
ical. Diversity if it is significant (and that is the point 
made in the comparison of philosophical systems) does not 
exist outside identity; diversity is immanent in identity. 
Therefore, the diversity of radically different philosophies 
presupposes their unity, i.e. their necessary interrelation- 
ship. Hegel rejects all discourse on different philosophies 
as pointless and empty, as bogged down in useless abstract 
notions, and as being oblivious of the fact that “diversity 
is a flow, it must by definition be regarded as a moving, 
developing transient moment”. (64; 13, 47) 

The diversity of philosophies is therefore necessary. The 
movement from the abstract to the specific, the essence of 
the history of philosophy, comprises conflicting definitions 
of unity. Each of these definitions is abstract, one-sided 
and therefore not true; truth is their unity. The develop- 
ment of philosophy is the emergence of the unity of phil- 
osophical knowledge which puts an end to the motley and 
disorderly diversity of philosophical statements. Accord- 
ing to Hegel, different philosophies are “necessarily one 
philosophy that is developing, a revelation of God as He 
knows Himself. Wherever several philosophies are present 
simultaneously, they are different aspects of one under- 
lying whole; and because they are one-sided we see one 
philosophy refuting another.” (64; 15, 686) ‘ : 

According to Hegel, the differences among philosophies 
do not reflect the individual uniqueness of the philosophi- 
cal genius; that uniqueness rises to grasp the absolute and 
dissolves in it. Those differences must be interpreted onto- 
logically; they arc “fundamental differences of the idea it- 
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solf; it is only in them that it oxists... Each system exists 
within one definition but that docs not slop here, and differ. 
ences do not always remain outside one another. The fate 
of those definitions must come to pass, micaning that they 
are united and reduced to the level of momonts”. (64; 13, 
48) Hegel views his philosophy as the fate of the absolute 
that bas come to pass, reflected in the various philosophi- 
cal systems. Absolute idealism is described as tho supreme 
consummation of the history of philosophy which by its 
nature presupposes not only the beginning but also the 
“absolute destination”. (64; 23, 48) That assertion slems 
from the fundamental precepts of Hegel's philosophy: phi- 
losophy is the self-cognition of the absolute spirit which 
does not remain incomplete, imperfect since that is incom- 
patible with the notion of the divine. 

Almost all philosophers proclaimed their doctrines as the 
last philosophy meaning their personal accomplishment. 
Unlike his precursors, Hegel regards the consummation of 
philosophy as an ontological process: the absolute spirit 
overcomes all its alienated forms. “The struggle of final 
self-consciousness with absolute self-consciousness, which 
the former regarded as something happening outside it, is 
now abating. Final self-consciousness has ceased to be final, 
and thanks to this absolute self-consciousness has ac- 
quired the power it has lacked before. This struggle is re- 
flected in the entire previous world history, and especially 
in the history of philosophy." (64; 15, 689-90) 

__ While the Young Hegelians and Feuerbach were correct 
in their criticism of Hegel for his acceptance of the finite 
say ho fc Mae art gutta, they led 
tionalist-ideslist amie stems from the ontology of the ra- 
from the exaggerated claims of the thinker. They blamed 
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develops them” [Uno preceding systems] belongs to the erea 
tor of a new philosophical system, (64; 14, 184) 

While rejecting Hegel's obviously fallacious precept 
about the need for the tinal philosophy to consummate the 
history of philosophy, one should not los sight of the fact 
that, Hegel's doctrine was really ina way the final philos- 
ophy. That was precisely what Engels meant: “At any rate, 
with Hegel philosophy comes to an end [in the old sense 
of the word): on the one hand, because in his system 
he summed up its whole dovelopment in the most splendid 
fashion; and on tho other hand, because, even though un- 
consciously, he showed us the way out of the labyrinth of 
ei to real positive knowledge of the world.” (3; 3, 

Thus Hegel's interpretation of the development of philos- 
ophy proceeds from the recognition of the organic link 
between philosophy and the history of philosophy. That re- 
lationship differs greatly from the one that, say, exists be- 
tween the given definite level in the development of natural 
science and its preceding development. The develop- 
ment of the natural sciences reveals new, previously un- 
known object of study. Natural science today does not deal 
with issues that were the order of the day in the 17th or 
18th centuries. Those issues are, as a rule, already solved 
and are thus of no interest to researchers. The situation is 
different in philosophy where even resolved issues acquire 
a new content and are thus of interest to the researcher. 
Philosophy develops not so much by discovering new ob- 
jects as by reviving, enriching and critically reviewing 
problems posed at the dawn of philosophy. * That explains 
why Hegel wrote that “the study of the history of philos- 
ophy is the study of philosophy itself, and that cannot be 
otherwise”. (64; 13, 43) 

Hegel does not care which particular philosophy is un- 
der consideration; in other words, which philosophical doc- 
trine the study of the history of philosophy leads to. Ac- 
cording to Hegel, the answer to that is self-evident because 
the multitude of philosophies recorded in history is a sin- 
gle, integrated and progressively developing whole. It is an 


* The following specifically historical point Engels made is espe- 
cially important a Phis connection: .the manyfold forms of 
Greek philosophy contain in embryo, in the nascent state, almost 
all later modes of outlook on tho world.” (8; 395) 
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tality comprising a Agee of apes 

ents”. (64; 13, 40) Thus Tegel claims to have 
oe ead in hie system this “wealth of slag aun ae 
ments” which are definitions of the absolute spirit, The 
last philosophy is the result of all Uhat precedes ite noth 
ing is lost, all principles are retained.” (64; /3, 685) 

But if Hegel's system is really the result of the study 
and summing up of the history of philosophy, theoretically 
that study must proceed from a definite interpretation 
of philosophy which, to a certain degree, obviously antici- 
pates the outcome of the study. It is equally obvious that 
this anticipation of the essence of philosophy is not the 
result of the given study of the history of philosophy, even 
though the study confirms it. Thus the question of prece- 
dence—whether Hegel’s system precedes his study of the 
history of philosophy or vice versa—oversimplifies the task 
of the study and makes it impossible. 

It would be naive to believe that Hegel first studied the 
history of philosophy and then summed it up and thus 
set forth his system of philosophy. But it is equally naive 
to believe the opposite: that having created his system of 
philosophy, Hegel applied its hierarchy of categories to 
the earlier development of philosophy, that is, interpreted 
it in accordance with the requirements of his system. We 
know from Hegel's biography that he acted differently, and 
these facts describe the development of his system and not 
its results. Hegel built his system by idealistically inter- 
preting Spinoza’s doctrine and relying directly on Kant, 
Schelling and, especially, Fichte. It took Hegel almost 20 
years to build his system, and he repeatedly turned to the 
history of Philosophy. The creation of his system of philos- 
ophy and a critical summing-up of the history of philoso- 
phy were aspects of a single process. As to Hegel's Lectures 
the peered of Philosophy, they were written when 

Ss been completed and underlay the interpre- 
tation of the history of philosophy. The latter like any 
exposition, differed substantially from the study that pre- 
ceded it and whose results could not be known in vance 

_Hegel's dialectical idealism is a brilliant th ; f the 
history of philosophy which, however, distorts that 1 i ia! 
fini it to a history of idealism, or cairse 

3 not me at H i Nee 
fought against it. ‘But he hin ‘gnored materialism: he 
ely regarded materialism as 
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nonphilosophical everyday consciousness, He interproted 
philosophy (that is, idealism) as a negation of materialism, 
although occasionally he did recognize the historical ac 
complishments of materialist philosophy. Still, often Hegel 
interpreted materialist doctrines as essentially idealist, Mor 
example, he said that Thales “described water as an infinite 
concept, as a simple essence of thought”. (64; 13, 209) 
In Hegel's view, the School of Miletus represented the 
transition from everyday spontancous materialism to 
idealism. 

Hegel's idealist theory of development postulates the dia- 
lectical identity of the result of development with its ini- 
tial stage. The identity of being and thought—the basis 
of absolute idealism seen as the summit of all philosophy 
—must be revealed at the initial stage of that process, al- 
beit in an undeveloped form. Referring to the con- 
cept of the substance emerging from the naive 
views of the early Greek philosophers, Hegel asserts 
that they proceeded “from the unconscious precept that 
thought is also being”. (64; 13, 126) That speculative 
assumption underlies the presentation of ancient Greek ma- 
terialism as unconsciously idealist philosophy. Viewed 
from this angle, the transition to the doctrines of Socrates 
and Plato—the emergence of a truly idealist system of 
views—is merely the realization of what earlier philosophy 
could not express conceptually. But this pattern of devel- 
opment excludes Leucippus, Democritus and Epicurus. He- 
gel attacks the great ancient materialists, claiming that 
their doctrines do not rise above sense perception. 

Idealism—even dialectical idealism—is incapable of grasp- 
ing the significance of materialist philosophy. Neverthe- 
less, Hegel's Lectures on the History of Philosophy are 
the most remarkable work in this field, and his theory of 
philosophical development immediately precedes its scien- 
tific, dialectical-materialist interpretation. 

Hegel's idealism is passionately scientific, but a truly 
scientific approach is incompatible with idealism. This con- 
tradiction entails the opposition of idealist philosophy to 
actual scientific knowledge, interpreted as an imperfect 
form of science, while idealism is described as an authen- 
tic manifestation of the scientific approach. That refers 
above all to the natural sciences. Hegel criticizes their his- 
torical limitations: their empirical methodology, mechanis- 
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tic notions and metaphysical reasoning. But a materialist 
world outlook is what Tlegel considers the most unaccept 
able thing about natural science. , , c : 

Hegel's cult of science also extolls idealist philosophiz 
ing. He believes that the primacy of spirit. over matter 
makes science all-powerful. Ontologically, that assertion is 
based on the principle of the identity of being and thought, 
maintaining that philosophy as the thought of thought is 
not only a science of the absolute but the absolute itself, 
that is, the extratemporal realm of the divine. Ilegel wrote. 
“But it [the absolute spirit] knows itself as the absolute 
spirit only in science, and only this knowledge, the spirit, 
is its true existence.” (64; 15, 690) 

Thus the deification of thought (as the thought of thought 
in which form coincides with content and the subject 
with the object) means tho deification of philosophy. Plato 
described God as a geometrician, a cosmic designer, but 
Hegel's God is a philosopher whose speculative activity 
creates and maintains the world; everything is born of 
thought, of philosophical thought. One must admit, how- 
ever, that Hegel usually avoids extreme conclusions: “Phi- 
losophy deals only with the brilliance of idea reflected in 
world history.” (63; 4, 938) But in that case philosophy is 
a human and not divine occupation. Still, even as such— 
as historically limited spiritual activity—it is radically con- 
trasted to scientific knowledge per se. Hegel is often a 
priest (even a high priest), and as such he is not unlike a 
theologian extolling his “science” as the supreme knowl- 
edge, with God as its subject and source. 

Thus, according to Hegel, philosophy, or the thought of 
thought, is, on the one hand, the infinite realm of pure rea- 
son that forms the substance of the world, and on tho 
other hand, a specifically human, final historical spiritual 
sphere. The differentiation between ontological and histor- 
ical being of philosophy permeates Hegel’s entire d ne 
of the history of philosophy which cannot be. grasped it 
this: iret eerie ba is not taken into account. Viewed 

angle, the history of philosophy has two fun- 

comenlal: dimensions. Philosophy is developed directly by 
Le elated eiterrtaely in the historically definite 
gel describes this aspect of tie hate at niga He: 
eae . hy a 
cllows: “The history of philosophy is the history ‘of the 
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discovery of thoughts about the absolute, which is its sub- 
ject.” (4; 6, XX) It is the earthly, empirically recorded 
history, and Hegel calls its agents heroes of reasoning in 
tollect. The philosophical genius is the historically limited 
person tion of the absolute spirit. But, unlike the “em- 
pirical ory of philosophy, the absolute spirit is a log- 
ical suc on not of historically limited systems of phi- 
losophy of their principles and fundamental categories 
whoso hierarchy forms an extratemporal logical process, 
the subject of The Science of Logic. 

The notion of the second, substantial dimension of the 
history of philosophy is directly linked to Hegel's panlo- 
gism which holds that the logical (reason) is not only a 
means or form of perceiving the essence of things but al- 
so that essence itself. This means that the consciousness 
of its content (philosophical content) is innate, extratem- 
poral and extraspatial to the absolute (called absolute 
knowledge, subject substance, God, etc.), since space and 
time are, according to Hegel, forms of alienated being. 
Mankind apprehends that absolute identity in the course of 
its development over the ages. And that is what is called 
the history of philosophy, since historical development is 
foreign to the absolute. 

According to Hegel, the history of philosophy examines 
the historical forms of philosophical knowledge for their 
absolute prototypes; that is, it sees each historically defi- 
nite and limited system of philosophy as a reflection of a 
certain logical definitiveness of the absolute spirit. “Essen- 
tially, the history of philosophy deals not with the past 
but with the eternal and fully present, and it must be com- 
pared in its result not to a gallery of human spiritual er- 
rors but rather to a pantheon of divine images.” (64; ‘6, 
167-68) That gallery of divine images is the primordial 
ideal, an imperative that has been established and exists 
forever and that opposes the temporal history of philosophy 
with all its inherent human errors which Hegel freely ad- 
mits. Because of that contrast between tho historical and 
the suprahistorical, Hegel faces issues that would have 
been pointless in a different philosophical content. For ex- 
ample, he asks, “what is the cause of the fact that philoso- 
phy exists in time and has a history”? (64; 13, 45) 

1 propose to show that to ignore Hegel's concept of the 
dual dimension of the history of philosophy means to ig- 
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nore ils major contradictions and oversimplify Hogol's un- 
derstanding of the real development of philosophy. | This 
point is especially important beeause Hegel not only divides 
and contrasts two aspects of the history of philosophy; 
he is equally intent on reducing those opposites to dialec- 
tical identity. For, according to Hegel, the task of philoso- 
phy is to reveal the unity of the transcendental and the 
immanent, the divino and the human, the everlasting 
and the transient; to see the real as the ideal and vice 
versa. 

Although it proceeds from essentially theological pre- 
cepts there are profound dialectical insights in the differ- 
entiation between the two major aspects of the history of 
philosophy. There are two methods in the scientific study 
of history: the logical-theoretical and the specific-historical, 
the latter taking into account the distinctive individual 
features of a given process in a given country, in particu- 
lar circumstances, and so on. Hegel regards his logic as 
the logic of the history of philosophy in its ideal, extra- 
temporal form. As to the actual history of philosophy, it 
is an alienated and distorted reproduction of philosophy's 
a priori self-development. “The succession of philosophical 
systems in history is the same as that in the logical ar- 
rival of definitions of the idea,’ Hegel writes, and ampli- 
fies: “I assert that if we freo major concepts emerging in 
the history of philosophical systems from everything con- 
nected with their outward form, their specific applications, 
etc., if we take them in their pure form, we will have dif- 
ferent stages of the definition of the idea itself in its logi- 
cal interpretation. On the contrary, if we take logical for- 
ward motion in itself, we will find in it the forward 
motion of historical events in their major moments; 
but of course, one must be able to notice these pure con- 
cepts in the content of the historical form.” (64; 13, 43) 

Applied rationally, the logical-theoretical and ‘the spe- 
cific-historical methods of study are equally necessary and 
must go hand in hand. But a genuinely scientific applica- 
tion of these methods in studying the history of biloso- 
phy is impossible within the framework of Hegel's hil 
ophy. Hegel subordinates the spvcific-historical study “ot 
the history of philosophy to the a priori schematic ap- 
proach of substantiated philosophical thinking. Hence the 
contradiction between his theory of the history of philoso- 
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phy and the specific study of the dovelopment of philoso 
phy, which often docs uot fit. into the theory. 

In contrast to the actual development of philosophy, 
there is no struggle within the framework of the theory of 
the history of philosophy that operates with a hierarchy 
of logical principles and categories. In impersonal absolute 
reason, all philosophical principles underlying different sys- 
tems exist only as a definition of the “absolute idea”, Hore 
there is no history, nothing appears or disappears. Hu- 
man history, and consequently the history of philosophy, 
is different. Here “‘extratemporal” philosophical principles 
are historically definite systems of philosophy. Each he- 
longs to, and shares the limitations of its own time, and 
cannot therefore rise above it. 

But if, as Hegel maintains, philosophy deals with some- 
thing everlasting, how can one reconcile that to the thesis 
that philosophy is “totally identical with its time”? (64; 
13, 69) Hegel “reconciles” these mutually exclusive theses 
as referring to different aspects of the history of philoso- 
phy. Yet, precisely this extreme contraposition made to fit 
Hegel's metaphysical system exposes both theses as fal- 
lacious. A historically definite philosophy is not merely 
identical with its time, and the principles of philosophical 
systems are not at all extratemporal truths. Systems are 
indeed transient, but it does not follow that their princi- 
ples are forever true. The fallacy of the subjective idealist 
system is the fallacy of its principle, even though a cor- 
rectly understood subjectivity is the real and substantial 
definitiveness of the process of cognition. But Hegel opposes 
historically limited systems of philosophy to their prin- 
ciples, allegedly free from empirical limitations and inter- 
preted as logical definitions of the absolute. Besides, he 
obviously underestimates the fact that a system is the real- 
izalion of its principle, and not merely its one-sided, ab- 
solute development and exposition. ‘ 

Philosophies differ substantially, and so do their histo- 
ries. Tho doctrines of Democritus, Epicurus, Plato and 
Aristotle greatly affected the development of philosophy. 
Tho same cannot be said of all outstanding philosophical 
theories, It follows that the overall relation of philosophi- 
cal doctrines to their times and to future social develop- 
ments is different too. Some philosophies are revived in lat- 
er periods, developed and transformed under the impact 
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of new doctrines; others remain but landmarks of man. 
kind’s intellectual history. The thesis about the extratempo 
ral essence of philosophy, leading to the conclusion that 
all systems of philosophy, viewed in substance, form a 
chain of images of the absolute, is also wrong because it 
is incompatible with the self-evident fact that philoso- 
phers of different eras are not contemporaries. This simple 
statement leads to a conclusion that is far from trite: phi- 
losophers of each successive era possess a heritage their 
predecessors could not have had. 

While correctly stressing the historical limitations placed 
on cach philosophy by its time, Iegol refers to tho de- 
velopment of philosophy which, according to his doctrine, 
is absent from the realm of the impersonal philosophical 
(absolute) idea. But precisely because he refers to an ac- 
tual, empirically verifiable process, that truth is exagger- 
ated; it is finally asserted that any philosophy ‘can there- 
fore satisfy only those interests which are in keeping with 
its time”. (64; 13, 60) But great philosophies retain their 
significance, influence and, to a certain degree, their topi- 
cal value for several considerably difforent eras. Of course, 
Hegel is well aware of it but, in his view, it is true ex- 
clusively of the ideal aspect of the history of philosophy 
and can refer to its empirical aspect only insofar as it as- 
cends toward the ideal level. The latter is thus the stand- 
ard, the norm, the imperative, but since it is primordial it 
is certainly not the imperative as understood by Kant or 
Fichte. In this strictly speaking purely logical and not his- 
torical aspect of self-development “each philosophy existed 
and still necessarily exists: therefore, none has disappeared 
hut all are retained in philosophy as moments of one 
whole”. (64; 13, 50) Hegel is right in stressing the eternal 
in the historical development of philosophical knowledge. 
But he exaggerates and even makes an absolute of that 
moment, though it is no doubt important in the historical 
ae of truth and error. Besides, Hegel strives to avoid 
absolutely opposing the logical and tho historical be- 
cause he is aware of the fact that, contrary to the funda- 
mentals of his system, that contraposition is relative. This 
explains his attempts at interpreting the historical as ect 
of philosophies not simply as somothing historical] nade 
sient but also as something historically eternal. bo this 
connection Hegel offers a specific interpretation of the re- 
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lation of a philosophy to its time. “While i i 
its content, does not risu above its time, it is staan 
it in its form because, as thought and knowledge of the 
substantial spirit of its era, this philosophy makes it its 
subject”. (64; J3, 69) But this differentiation of form and 
content in philosophy is a deviation from the fundamental 
thesis of absolute idcalism which holds that form and con- 
tent aro identical in philosophy as the thought of thought. 
Thus Ilegel’s distinction between the logical and the his- 
torical aspects of the history of philosophy is clearly jus- 
tified and epistemologically necessary. But he identifies 
epistemology with ontology; hence the conflicting assess- 
ments of his philosophy often given by its students. For 
example, students of Hegel's views on the history of phi- 
losophy usually quote tho following very important point: 
“The latest philosophy is the result of all preceding philos- 
ophies; it must then contain the principles of all; it is 
therefore, when it is a philosophy, the most developed, the 
richest, and the most concrete.” (64; 6, 21) While quoting 
that precept, students of Hegel seldom think about the way 
it describes his view of the actual history of philosophy. 
Since the quotation refers to the latest philosophy, it ap- 
pears self-evident that it applies to the history of philos- 
ophy. But the assertion that each following philosophy is 
higher than its predecessor fits only the logical order of the 
definitions of the absolute which, as the “absolute spirit”, 
deploys its logical definitions in time, that is, historically. 
Jean Hyppolite, a well-known French student of Hegel's 
philosophy, refers to that and other similar tenets and ac- 
cuses Hegel of discrediting great philosophies by treating 
them as fully surpassed: “The fault of Hegel's history of 
philosophy, which claims to present philosophies in a log- 
ical and chronological order, is that it turns each sub- 
sequent philosophy into a superior one comprising the 
principle of, and surpassing the one that preceded it.” (69; 
82) In the light of the quotation from Hegel cited above, 
this evaluation of his concept of the history of philosophy 
appears convincing. But it clearly underrates the contra- 
position of the substantial and the historical (the logical 
and the chronological, according to Jean Hyppolite) as- 
pects of the history of philosophy on which Hegel insists 
so much, whereas it is clear from his Lectures on the His- 
tory of Philosophy that he does not follow his own prin- 
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ciple in specific studies of tho history of philosophy: For 
example, he does not regard Stoicism, Epieureanisn or 
Skepticism as the summit of ancient philosophy despite 
the fact that they were its latest stages. Ho oven refers to 
Epicurus as a thinker who did not riso above the level of 
sensory concepts. He is equally disdainful of Skepticism, 
and describes even Stoicism as a decadent reflection of phi- 
losophy’s crisis. 

Hegel does not consider medieval philosophy as surpas- 
sing the philosophies that preceded it. Later Scholasticism, 
in his opinion, lost its distinctly philosophical content, with 
theology replacing philosophy. 

In analyzing the philosophy of the New Age, Hegel is 
even further from presenting the latest philosophy as a 
synthesis of all those that preceded it. While praising the 
metaphysical systems of the 17th century, he criticizes 
18th-century philosophers, especially bourgeois Enlighten- 
ers, as thinkers who had even fallen short of their prede- 
cessors, at least in the specific content of their doctrines. 
It goes without saying that Hegel does not regard Berke- 
ley and Hume as representing a higher stage of philosophy 
than the doctrines of Descartes, Leibniz or Spinoza. 

If we now turn from Lectures on the Ilistory of Philos- 
ophy that trace the historical development of philosophi- 
cal knowledge to The Science of Logic, whose hierarchy of 
categories leads from the lower to the higher, it becomes 
obvious which aspect of the history of philosophy Hegel 
means when saying that each subsequent philosophy is 
more developed, richer and more concrete (Hegel's logic, 
of course, does not refer to the particular philosophy but 
to its fundamental precept, principle and categories). 

One must also remember that generally Hegel's concept 
of the development of philosophy is much richer than the 
oversimplified version that maintains that each new phe- 
nomenon represents a stage of development higher than 
the previous one. We know that Hegel considered negation 
a necessary component of development, differentiating be- 
tween abstract and concrete negation. Both occur in devel- 
opment, but only concrete negation means transition from 
a lower to a higher stage. Contrary to the simplistic un- 
derstanding of direct transition from lower to hig her, from 
imperfect to perfect, Hegel describes development as i- 
ral in which past stages are revived on a new ‘basis. ais 
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Thus the differentiation between the logical and tho his- 
torical in Hegel's interpretation of the development of phi- 
losophy iy equally necessary both for criticizing Hegel's 
idealist errors and for singling out his brilliant dialectical 
insights, That is the standpoint from which we should view 
Hogel's_ concept of the motive forces of the develop- 
ment of philosophy and the sources of the historical dehi- 
nilivoness of its content. If the logical is accepted not only 
as a specific quality of the cognizing subject but also as 
the substantial, it is thus accepted as causa sul, as self-de- 
termining. That is Hegel's principal conviction directly re- 
ferring to philosophy, and the development of the latter 
is interpreted as a substantial process; “the entire history 
of philosophy is essentially an inherently necessary for- 
ward-moving succession, which is reasonable in itself and is 
determined ... by its a priori idea, The history of philos- 
ophy must prove it by its example.” (64; 13, 50) The 
goal of this logical process, contained in it from the start, 
is its internal motive force; this means that its result is 
preordained from the start. The contradiction between the 
historically limited form of philosophy and its infinite con- 
tent is the direct motive cause of the development of phil- 
osophica] knowledge. According to Hegel, the finite is not 
yet true, and therefore “the inner idea destroys these finite 
forms” (64; 13, 50)—in other words, it makes the tran- 
sition from one system of philosophy to another a neces- 
sity. Therefore, since the history of philosophy is regarded 
as a logical-ontological succession of the definitions of the 
“absolute idea”, it is also determined by the latter and is 
thus immanent-teleological. Everything that happens in 
the world is, in the final analysis, a manifestation of rea- 
son. In Hegel's view, “this great precept...—which is the 
only thing that makes the history of philosophy so inter- 
esting—is nothing other than the belief in Providence, only 
in a different guise”. (64; 73, 49) 

All those definitions refer directly to the aspect of the 
history of philosophy Hegel describes as substance. But 
the latter does not exist outside the “empirical” develop- 
ment of philosophy because it forms its essence. Accord- 
ing to Hegel’s wellknown definition, philosophy as a his- 
torically developing phenomenon is an epoch apprehended 
by thought; it is “thought and the apprehension of the spir- 
it of the time”. (64; 13, 66) Of course, the “spirit of the 
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time” does not exist independently of the “absolute: spir- 
it’, so that the speculative and the historical definitions 
of philosophy are not mutually exclusive, Nevertheless, that 
which specifically describes a particular historical era (and 
consequently a particular stage in the development of phi 
losophy) is not contained in the general concept of the 
absolute, in the speculative view of the thought of thought, 
the self-alienation of the absolute spirit, ete. 

Thus, on the one hand, Hegel reduces the motive forces 
of the history of philosophy to pure thought, while, on the 
other, he tries to connect the emergence and subsequent 
development of philosophy to certain history-making social 
upheavals. Discussing the historical premises that led to 
the emergence of philosophy, Hegel says they included the 
division of labor, the rise of “estates”, that is, the disin- 
tegration of the patriarchal clan, the emergence of the 
human personality independent of tho patriarchal way of 
life, the crisis of spontaneous religious consciousness (see 
64; 13, 66-67). But Hegel gives no specific description of 
historical epochs whose content is expressed by this or that 
philosophy. Usually, he merely gives a general outline of 
the “spirit of the time”, the intellectual climate, the con- 
viclions that dominated this or that historical epoch; and 
therefore philosophy itself, as a rule, appears as the most 
important manifestation of the spirit of the time. Hegel's 
view of the relation of philosophy to social relations as a 
whole does not provide any definite answer to the question 
but is rather the question itself. 

_ Hegel is well aware of the fact that since the question 
is the existence of philosophy in history, philosophy is not 
the cause of social transformations; the idea of philosophy 
dependent on those transformations is incompatible with 
ralionalisy idealism, “The relationship between philosophy 
and political history, forms of government, art and religion 
is not such that they are the roots of philosophy or vice 
ot 56) they are all rooted in the spirit of the time.” 

Apparently, Hegel proceeds from i 
gle, universal absolute spirit, a an sags Le of A si 
pears as the spirit of the time, and its diversit ieocprts: 
sed in religion, art, government and, most ade a en 
philosophy. The relationship between philosophy sly, al 
other forms of social life is that of correlation, parallelism, 
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correspontonce in time and, apparently, also of interac- 
tion and interpe tion, The busic postulate of Hegel's 
idealist system rejects the essential differentiation between 
social consciousness and sucial being, because both are re- 
duced, in the final analysis, to the thought of thought, the 
substance-subject, the identity of being and thought. 
True, Hegel's philosophy of law draws a firm dividing 
line between the state and civil society—the sphere of pri- 
valo interests, above all economic ones. But this division 
has no counterpart in his analysis of the development of 
philosophy. The actual structure of a class society evapo- 
rates in the speculative annihilation of the empirical. All 
that leads the study of the specific historical content and 
social role of philosophy away from the already percepti- 
ble correct (but, of course, not idealist) way. The final 
conclusion—absolule idealism does not dare go further 
than that in its analysis of philosophy’s place in the social 
life of each given historical era—merely recognizes that 
philosophy and all other forms of the social comprise a sin- 
gle whole, and that the intrinsic composites of that whole 
form a relationship of necessary correspondence. “A defi- 
nite kind of philosophy correlates therefore with a definite 
kind of people among which it exists, with their state sys- 
tem, government, ... their social life.” (64; 13, 68) But 
what determines this correspondence, which is no mere 
temporal coincidence? Hegel's philosophy answers this ques- 
tion in the most general way: the uniqueness of the ab- 
solute spirit. This means that the substantial difference be- 
tween two historical epochs is predetermined by the logi- 
cal structure of the absolute spirit, in which each epoch is 
a necessary step on the way to its self-consciousness. 
According to Marx, Hegel turns world history into the 
history of philosophy. He identifies the specific historical 
(economic, political, ideological, technological, etc.) devel- 
opment of sociely with the development of knowledge and 
self-consciousness; and philosophy is proclaimed the au- 
thentic form of the latter. This fully accords with the in- 
terpretation of world history as progress in the understand- 
ing of freedom. The diversity of human history is reduced 
to the development of philosophical consciousness. In He- 
gel's words, “world history is the expression of the divine, 
absolute process of the spirit in its supreme maniiestatious: 
it is an expression of that succession of steps throug] 
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which it realizes its truth and reaches self-conscious. 
ness... World history only shows how self-conscionsnoss 
and the striving for truth gradually awaken in the spirit: 
there are glimmers of consciousness, it apprehends the 
main points, and finally it becomes fully conscious.” (03; 
1,75 

thet one-sided interpretation impoverishes and distorts 
the diversity of the content of world history. 

Idealism has always presented human history above all 
as the history of intellectual development, as the struggle 
of reason against error, of good against evil. Although He- 
gel's doctrine of the objective logic of the history of soci- 
ety to some degree overcomes certain flaws in the idealist 
interpretation of history, he is obviously a captive of that 
philosophical-historical precept. But in his analysis of cer- 
tain systems of philosophy Hegel often convincingly shows 
their relation to specific features of the given historical 
epoch. For example, he reveals the historical necessity of, 
and justification for, bourgeois French Enlightenment. Ac- 
cording to Hegel, its anticlericalism and even atheism are 
an expression of the struggle against the obsolete feudal 
ways and their mainstay, the Catholic Church. The Revo- 
lution of 1789 is seen by him as directly linked to that in- 
tellectual movement to which he refers with obvious en- 
thusiasm, despite his well-known hostility to naturalism 
and especially materialism. 

Hegel's The Science of Logic admits only of logical 
connections between philosophies, but not of the historical 
relationship recorded by him between philosophy and the 
social conditions that are independent of it. Still, Hegel 
needs a sociological assessment of philosophies because, 
according to his fundamental concept, he recognizes not 
only the logical self-motion of the philosophizing absolute 
spirit but also the development of philosophy in history. 
The latter is, of course, necessary because the absolute 
cannot be content with mere self-contemplation. And ‘the 
deeper the spirit plunges into itself, the more intensive be- 
comes the contraposition, and the broader is the rich 
directed outside; we must fathom the depth by th s deeree 
of the need, the yearning of the spirit with as h ck fe dk 
rects its search outward to find itself”, (64; 15 684 I os 
without violating the principles of his paaloginer s iki 
Hegel combines the logical and the historical ag theres: 
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nal and the external, ‘These contrapositions are dialectical, 
and Alte exueraal hecomos internal, while their union forms 
world history and, as its quintessence, the developing phil- 
osophical spiri urally, primacy is accorded to the log- 
ical; the empi | is reduced to a means hy which the 
spirit becomes conscious of its content, 

In his analysis of various aspects of social life, often 
quite alien to philosophy, Hegel, of course, cannot ignore 
the fundamental link of philosophy with nonphilosophical 
studies and other forms of social consciousness: religion, 
art, morality, In examining the philosophy of the New 
Age, he explicitly states: “Without the independent devel- 
opment of the experimental sciences, philosophy would nev- 
er havo risen above the level of the ancients.” (64; 15, 
283) But this admission docs not fit the structure of the 
system and therefore docs not lead to appropriate theoret- 
ical conclusions about the motive forces of philosophical 
development: the historical succession connecting systems 
of philosophy has no place for the natural or social 
sciences. 

The mechanistic world outlook, directly related to the 
natural science of the New Age, was of great importance 
for the development of philosophy. But Hegel pays little 
attention to that fact, apparently because he is a critic of 
tho mechanistic approach. His Philosophy of Nature con- 
tains many dialectical conclusions drawn from the natural 
sciences. But since they proceed from materialist precepts, 
Hegel fails to correctly evaluate their relations to philoso- 
phy. He expands the concept of philosophy to the maximum 
and regards it as an all-encompassing science, compris- 
ing the speculatively assimilated natural sciences. Thus he 
admits, albeit indirectly, the importance of the natural (and 
social) sciences for the development of philosophy. But 
that admission is worded so that specific sciences appear to 
owe their outstanding achievements to philosophy. Hegel 
puts an extreme construction on the traditional contraposi- 
tion of philosophy to nonphilosophical activity (both prac- 
tical and theoretical), and that inevitably affects his doc- 
trine on the history of philosophy. . . 

Hegel both underrates the importance of specific sciences 
for the development of philosophical knowledge and, 
not surprisingly, overestimates tho role of religion. Since 
philosophy is, in his view, essentially idealist, it differs 
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from religion not so much in content as in form, While in 
his Lectures on the History of Philosophy \legel asserts 
that philosophy exists only inasmuch as it dissociates it- 
self from religious consciousness, in his Philosophy of Re. 
ligion he very often slurs over that fundamental difference, 
so important for idealism too, and even states that “philos- 
ophy and religion are identical”. [lis reservations about 
the dialectical nature of that identity fail to make it plau- 
sible. 

A point to remember is that [egel’s arguments to prove 
the identity of the subjects of philosophy and theology are 
mostly exoteric. And essentially, they even prove the op- 
posite: that philosophy is independent of religion. In Ile- 
gel's opinion, religion cannot claim that its subject stands 
higher than that of philosophy. Philosophy is on the top 
rung of the hierarchy of knowledge because its supreme 
subject is the divine. Philosophy is higher than religion be- 
cause what is the subject of the imagination and emotion 
(and Hegel thinks little of their cognitive value) in reli- 
gion is the subject of conceptual knowledge in philosophy. 
This explains why, in Hegel's lifetime, theologians viewed 
his contention as an act of arrogance on the part of philos- 
ophy, an attempt at usurping the prerogatives of the- 
ology. 

In creating his theory of the history of philosophy, He- 
gel's studies form the basis of that subject as a science. 
That essentially dialectical theory is the theory of the de- 
velopment of philosophical knowledge which, in turn, serves 
as a basis for Hegel’s specific and systematic study of 
the worldwide history of philosophy. He interprets the de- 
velopment of philosophy as a distinct form of development, 
radically different from other forms of development in na- 
ture and society. The existence and struggle of opposing 
doctrines is a salient feature of the development of phi- 
leony: seceding to Hegel, their conflict does not rule 
nda at ibterrelavionship of their content or the inevitable 

‘ansition from one doctrine to another. The concept of the 
conflicting unity of the history of philosophy and the dia- 
lectical understanding of historical continuity are the L- 
est accomplishments of Hegel's history of philosoph: cs 

Ilis idealism distorts all the achievements of ioe hilos 
ophy. The idealist interpretation of development distorts 
that concept and subordinates it to a theological system 
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which largely dismisses the true motive forces of the de- 
velopment. of philosophy and, in the final analysis, recon- 
ciles dialectics with the metaphysical interpretation of the 
history of philosophy. Hegel's metaphysical system offers 
a one-sided interpretation of the history of philosophy 
which ignores the study of the development of the mate- 
rialist outlook; consequently, it ignores the struggle of ma- 
terialism and idealism, a most important aspect in the de- 
velopment of philosophy. The panlogical concept of the 
two major dimensions of the history of philosophy, the on- 
tologization of its logical-theoretical interpretation, the re- 
duction of philosophy to the thought of thought elevated 
to the status of the subject-substance—all that, together 
with the theological precepts and conclusions of Hegel's 
philosophy, puts a mystical construction on his history of 
philosophy and gives rise to contradictions that cannot be 
solved by absolute idealism, and to conservative (and part- 
ly reactionary) ideological conclusions. 

Marxist philosophy removed the mystical shroud from 
Hegel's concept of the history of philosophy; it not only 
exposed its major flaws but also revealed its outstanding 
discoveries, accomplishments and insights, whose critical 
assimilation and development helped create a scientific 
theory of the history of philosophy. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CRITIQUE 
OF THE LATEST PLURALISTIC CONCEPT 
OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


Diversity of doctrines has always been, and still is, typ- 
ical of philosophy. Its significance can be understood cor- 
rectly and explained scientifically only by studying the dis- 
tinctive aspects of philosophy, the evolution of its subject 
and ideological function, the epistemological and class 
roots of philosophical errors, the place of philosophy in the 
system of fundamental sciences, and its relationship to art, 
religion and other forms of the social consciousness. That 
is the only approach that explains the wide variety of phil- 
osophical doctrines not as a merely empirically obvious 
and scientifically inexplicable fact, but as a phenomenon 
of the spiritual life of society that is both historically nec- 
essary and historically transient. 

Today's bourgeois philosophers and historians of philos- 
ophy often present the increasing divergence of philosoph- 
ical doctrines as a unique process rooted in the sub- 
jective creativity of outstanding individual philosophers. 
But the fact that the diversity of philosophical doctrines 
does not rule out their contradictory unity, and that in the 
final analysis it is reduced to the fundamental antithesis 
of materialism and idealism refutes this subjectivist inter- 
pretation of the historical process in philosophy. 

The development of philosophical knowledge differs rad- 
ically from the development of physics, chemistry, biolo- 
gy and other sciences, just as philosophy differs from all 
those sciences both in subject and in methods of research. 
However, one should not make an absolute of that radical 
difference, as today’s bourgeois philosophers and historians 
of philosophy usually do. The study of the history of phi- 
losophy becomes really effective only when the relation be- 
tween the history of philosophy and the history of science 
is understood not merely as a difference but also as a dia- 
lectical unity. That is the only methodological approach 
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that truly rules aut the opposition of philo: 

re as well as practical Luiytiheduiieh rae thee, 
opposition in typical of the entire pre-Morsian, and, tape 
cially, idealist’ philosophy. Even philosophers r dialects, 
cal idealism did not escape it, That opposition is not a sub- 
jective opinion advanced by philosophers but an objective 
feature of the process of differentiation between philosophy 
and specific sciences, The fact that this opposition, long 
sinco devoid of any historical justification, has not only 
survived but is even more intensively emphasised in to- 
day's idealist philosophy, is a graphic illustration of the 
crisis gripping the latter at present. 

To substantiate the need for a scientific philosophy, 
classical pre-Marxian philosophers tried to prove that the 
increasing divergence of philosophies was a transient phe- 
nomenon. For example, Fichte was convinced that “there 
is only one single philosophy, just as there is only one 
mathematics, and as soon as that only possible philosophy 
is found and recognized, new ones can no longer emerge; 
and all the previous so-called philosophies would thereaf- 
ter be regarded only as attempts and preliminary works”. 
(52; 3, 3) Therefore, he regarded his doctrine as “elevat- 
ing philosophy to the level of a science”. Of course, Fich- 
te was wrong in asserting that the creation of a scientific 
philosophy would end the development of philosophy and, 
consequently, the debate in philosophy. But his thought 
that the situation later described as “anarchy of philosoph- 
ical system” was historically transient came as a bril- 
liant prediction of the scientific solution of the historical- 
philosophical problem. A 

Unlike classical philosophical authors, today’s bourgeois 
theoreticians of the history of philosophy try to prove that 
philosophy, like art (and, of course, like religion), by its 
very nature cannot and must not be a science, and that 
any attempt at creating a scientific philosophy ignores the 
unique meaning and significance of that basically unscien- 
tific “spiritual mode” of human existence. The Swiss phi- 
losopher André Mercier said at the (5th World Congress 
of Philosophy, “Philosophy is not a science ... Science is 
neither a philosophy nor philosophy in general.” (87; 23) 
Theorists like Mercier reject the possibility of a scientific 
philosophy, regard the wide diversity of philosophies as an 
authentic expression of the sovereign freedom of philo- 
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sophical thought, and criticize the classics of pre-Marxian 
philosophy, charging that their atlompts at creating a sci. 
ence of philosophy were quixotic errors of optimistic think. 
ers who lacked bitter historical experience. Such is the 
“proof” of a viowpoint that actually negates the history 
of philosophy as a science about the progress of philosoph- 
ical knowledge, and it negates the very possibility of 9 
scientific philosophical view of the world. 

That negativist trend found its conceptual consumma- 
tion in the studies in the history of philosophy by a num- 
ber of French, Italian and West German philosophers who 
call their trend the “philosophy of the history of philos- 
ophy". Martial Guéroult is recognized as tho leader of 
that trend. He is the author of numerous studies of Des- 
cartes, Leibniz, Fichte, Malebranche, Maimon and of the 
methodology of the history of philosophy. Guéroult's sup- 
porters and followers include Henri Gouhier, Paul Ricoc- 
ur, F. Brunner, Franco Lombardi and V. Goldschmidt. 

There is nothing surprising about the name “philosophy 
of the history of philosophy”. Both the name and, more- 
over, the first and the only “philosophy of the history of 
philosophy” of its kind were created by none other than 
Hegel, the first to evolve a philosophical theory of the his- 
tory of philosophy. The theoreticians listed above, however, 
never mention this fact because their doctrine is directly 
opposed to Hegel's theory of the development of philosoph- 
ical knowledge. The point is that Hegel substantiated the 
principle of the unity—the contradictory unit: of 
course—of the history of philosophy by d ing 
fallacy of th st01 u by demonstrating the 

y the opinion dominant during his lifetime that 
pay tones pene fe eating systems of philosophy had no 
3 ion wi i 
ferent aspects of the single “thee ae and eae 
of philosophy. I s e, though manifold, development 
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fact it claims fo oF pprilesophy (60; So)n “abolishes the 
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a “despotic solution of deen iieeeet Philosophy is 
(40; 193) because Hegel rejects the iiteal divers’ 
sophical doctrines and describes the hintemy of philo- 
as a progressing dialectical re: istory of philosophy 
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perialist interpretation of the history of philosophy (57 a; 
40) because Hegel impinges on the unquestionable sover- 
eignty of philosophical systems and makes them depen- 
dent on the historical development of philosophical knowl- 
edge, describing system of philosophy as the self- 
consciousness of a historically delinite era. For the spokes- 
men of today’s “philosophy of the history of philosophy”, 
as we see, the historical approach to philosophical doctrines 
is absolutely unacceptable, 

According to Lombardi, Ilegel tries to read meaning not 
only into Plato's truth but also into Aristotle's truth; con- 
sequently, he presents all thinkers as contributors to the 
gallery of errors in the temple of human knowledge. But 
in that case it is perfectly obvious that those thinkers lose 
their autonomy in order to represent mere special ‘“mo- 
ments" of the concept forming Hegel's doctrine of the 
idea. Lombardi obviously oversimplifies Hegel's history of 
philosophy: the latter considered his philosophy the result 
of the previous history of philosophy, thus maintaining 
that he continued and completed that history. Hegel was 
wrong to believe that his system was the end of the de- 
velopment of philosophy; but Lombardi rejects the develop- 
ment of philosophical knowledge altogether, regarding the 
pluralism of philosophical systems as the only possible 
form of existence of philosophy. The German historian of 
philosophy Gottfried Martin also lapses into this error, ex- 
cept that he ascribes the pluralistic interpretation of the 
history of philosophy to none other than Hegel. Accord- 
ing to Martin, ‘Dialectics recognizes diametrically opposite 
judgments as equally meaningful, and in this sense it 
recognizes the diversity of mutually contradictory judg- 
ments. From here it is not far to recognizing the diversity 
of mutually contradictory philosophies. That was what 
Plato and Hegel did. It is a fact that there are numerous 
mutually opposite philosophics and that apparently they 
will always be in conflict, But from a dialectical stand- 
point, this fact is not a flaw but rather a necessity. It is 
important for philosophy that there should be many phi- 
losophies; philosophy can exist only as a diversity of phi- 
losophies.” (85; 283) Martin is obviously wrong in his in- 
terpretation of Hegel's history of philosophy. It is a long 
way from admitting the diversity of philosophies to plore: 
listically interpreting the history of philosophy. And Hege 
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shared the monistic (dialectical-mouistic) approach to the 
history of philosophy. 

The ideological objectives of the “philosophy of the his- 
tory of philosophy” are obvious. ‘Together with the prin- 
ciple of historicism, it rejects historical materialism, pro- 
sented as a crude sociological concept reducing original 
works of philosophy to the immediate historical causes of 
their emergence. The “philosophy of the history of philus- 
ophy” opposes this view (wrongly ascribed and totally 
alien lo Marxism) of philosophy (and of any form of so- 
cial consciousness in general) us a simple consequence of 
material conditions independent of consciousness by the 
idealistic principle of philosophy’s independence from ever- 
ything nonphilosophical. ‘That principle rejects the mate- 
tialist interpretation of history. Brunner arrives at these 
conclusions when he writes: “While Hegel abolishes the 
autonomy of philosophies by rechristening them as mo- 
ments of his own system, Marx goes even further: he de- 
stroys philosophy itself by depriving it of its inherent au- 
tonomy as philosophy. From the supreme discipline it used 
to be, philosophy turns into an epiphenomenon of man’s 
life in society." (40; 194) Like other followers of the ‘“phi- 
losophy of the history of philosophy”, Brunner still thinks 
in terms of the past. Ile regards philosophy as a super- 
science which has every right to ignore “lower’ scientific 
knowledge. Naturally, Marxism resolutely rejects that in- 
terpretation of philosophy, which has become an obstacle 
to the effective development of philosophical knowledge. 

One must note that the principle of the sovereignty of 
philosophy is rejected even by idealism if it recognizes phi- 
losophy's connection to other forms of spiritual life (sci- 
ence, art) and its own dependence on religion. Not sur- 
prisingly, the Belgian idealistic philosopher Alphonse De 
Waelliens defines philosophy as “reflection on a nonphilo- 
sophical experience” in his article “Philosophy and Non- 
philosophy” and stresses the “indelible bond between phi- 
losophy and nonphilosophy”. (96; 6, 12) But De Wacl- 
hons advances a neo-Thomist concept of philosophy that 
ties it directly to religion. 

The theoretical precepts of the “philosophy of the histo- 
ry of philosophy” reject the unity of the history of philos- 
ophy, the possibility of a scientific philosophy, and the de- 
velopment of philosophy. According to one of its adepts, 
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tho “philosophy of the history of philosophy” is “radical 
idealism’ hat, of course, 


+ iv antidialectical idealism that 
\ erprots a generally accepted fact: the 
difference of the history of philosophy from the history of 


mathematics, physics and other sciences, In each of the 
latter the components form a relatively orderly system. The 
differences botweon modern physics and classical mechan- 
ics exist within their unity which represents a process sub- 
ject lo a law Niels Bohr described as the principle of ap- 
propriateness. Naturally, the principle does not apply to 
the relationship between philosophies. 

The development of each science increases and accumu- 
lates truths eventually accepted by all its scientists. A new 
stage in scientilic development is a step forward that over- 
comes the limitations of the preceding stage. It is true that 
in natural science supporters of the old often fight against 
the new, even though its correctness has already been borne 
out by the facts. But the situation in philosophy is in- 
comparably more complex: a new system does not always 
surpass its predecessor. 

Martial Guéroult offers a subjectivist interpretation of all 
these facts, that call for special epistemological study. He 
simply declares that the past of science (unlike the past 
of philosophy) is constantly devalued by its present. There- 
fore philosophy and science are diametrically opposed, de- 
spite the fact that cach system of philosophy, like any sys- 
tem of scientific knowledge, searches for the truth. How- 
ever, the point is that each system of philosophy regards 
all other systems of philosophy as wrong, while in Gué- 
roult’s view, they are all equally legitimate in their claim 
to the truth. In the history of science, each new achieve- 
ment is based on, and surpasses, its predecessors. The “phi- 
losophy of the history of philosophy” sees this fact as proof 
of constant devaluation of scientific achievement. For ex- 
ample, Henri Gouhier states that “the only indisputable 
fact is that the science of today discredits the science of 
yesterday, while the philosophy of today does not discredit 
the philosophy of yesterday". (59; 111) According to the 
Bergsonian Gilbert Maire, philosophy never grows obsolete: 
“The physics of Aristotle and Descartes are dead, but 
their philosophies continue to flourish. (81; 49) Maire is 
not a supporter of the “philosophy of the history of pl e 
losophy”. But his views largely coincide with those o 
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that school. The “philosophy of the history of philosophy" 
expresses the convictions of many hourgevis philosophers 
although they may not belong to the relatively small cirele 
of its adherents. 

Of course, those assertions run counter to the true his- 
tory of science. Newton's mechanics is not discredited, and 
neither are other real accomplishments of tho natural sci- 
ences. It is a different matter that tho scientilic accomplish- 
ments of the past have been surpassed by newer achieve- 
ments. By misrepresenting the above and laying biased 
stress on the fact that many philosophical issues posed in 
the past are still topical, supporters of the “philosophy of 
the history of philosophy” build an impenetrable wall be- 
tween philosophy and the sciences. For example, Heinrich 
Rombach of West Germany who belongs to that school even 
asserts that “philosophy is not a phenomenon in time... 
It does not develop in a temporal framework, but it itself 
creates the external framework for all spiritual events...” 
(93; 13). The “philosophy of the history of philosophy” 
thus becomes the theology of philosophy. 

By making an absolute of the radical distinction between 
the history of philosophy and the development of science, 
Guéroult’ attempts (of course, by purely speculative 
reasoning) to answer why the legitimacy of the history of 
philosophy as a science has always been and still is being 
questioned. He wants us to believe that this is because cri- 
teria and yardsticks borrowed from science and foreign 
to philosophy have always been applied to it. Philosophy 
has been likened to science whose greatest values are its 
latest accomplishments because they surpass preceding 
achievements. That point of view obviously oversimplifies 
the development of scientific knowledge, reducing it to a 
mere accumulation of new results that are higher than past 
ones. But the theory of relativity and quantum mechanics 
remain the greatest accomplishments of 20th-century phys- 
ics, even though they were followed by many other out- 
standing discoveries. Having oversimplified the develop- 
ment of science, Guéroult contrasts it to philosophy and 
asserts that its past is equally, if not more, valuable than 
its present: “Science and its history have two Tadically 
distinct objects: the first, scientific truth which is nontem- 
poral; the second, the acquisition of that truth in time. 
Therefore the history of science can in no way be part of sci- 


ence. Thoir reapoctive interests ari “ 
(60; 49) Yvon Bolaval, a scholar whe rae erent 
“philosophy of the | sory of philosophy” is even more 
outspoken: “The scientist does not need to know the 
history of his science to move abead: he studies 
the Blale it is in, he proceeds from it and he is 
not interested in the past,” (43 ; 25)* According to Guéro- 
ult, the picture is totally different in philosophy which al- 
ways faces ils past. Since both ancient and subsequent phi- 
losophies retain their significance today, their authors are 
actually our contemporaries. The opposition of the presont 
and the past, so obvious in the history of science, ia de- 
scribed as having little significance in philosophy. “The in- 
divisibility of philosophy ond its history,” Guéroult em- 
phasizes, “is an essential characteristic of the fact of that 
history.” (60; 47) But if philosophy and its history are re- 
ally indivisible and the millennium separating a doctrine 
from another is of no consequence, how then is the his- 
tory of philosophy at all possible as an actual process in 
time, in radically different social conditions? How does the 
“philosophy of the history of philosophy” see the transi- 
tion from one historical era to another? It answers these 
questions by referring to the numerical increase of philo- 
sophical masterpieces. There was no Hegel in Kant's world, 
but there was Kant in the world of Hegel, and that inovi- 
tably affected the latter's philosophy. All this means sim- 
ply that all outstanding philosophers are not on hand in 
any era, a fact of paramount importance for the “philos- 
ophy of the history of philosophy”. But if interpreted fully 
that fact completely refutes the groundless assertion about 
the extratemporal essence of each philosophy. In their 
attempts at salvaging that idealist principle the adherents 
of the trend in question claim that for readers (or stu- 
dents) of philosophical works, their authors are contem- 
poraries no matter when they actually lived. But that as- 
sertion is also groundless, 

~—* Regrottably, this obvious denigration of the history of science 
is Oe eee tistontans of the natural sciences. For example. 
according to Alexandre Koyré, “Copernican or Newtonian astronomy 
is no longer of interest. to anyone, it possesses no value in today's 
world; that is where the history of scienco differs {rom the history 


H hy. And we believe (without discussing in detail how 
Sastated that ‘opinion is) that the doctrines of Aristotle and Plato 


retain thoir validity today." (59; 111). 
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Clearly, to negate the historical facts undorlying differ. 
ent philosophies, their content and form, means to question 
the legitimacy of the history of philosophy as a science, 
Study of a history of philosophy offering no historical 
evaluation of different philosophies runs counter to its prin- 
cipal purpose. Still, according to Guéroult, the historicity 
of a philosophy rules out its eternal value, without which 
it ceases to be a true philosophy. But a study of the actual 
history of philosophy shows that philosophies retain their 
outstanding value after their own era precisely because 
they are the product of a specific time which helped shape 
subsequent social development. 

In Guéroult’s opinion, the proof of the history of philoso- 
phy as a science is the same as Kant’s famous formula: 
how is pure mathematics possible? How is pure, i.e., theo- 
retical, natural science possible? Kant began by register- 
ing that “pure” mathematics and “pure” natural science 
did exist, and then went on to examining their epistemo- 
logical premises. Following his example, Guéroult main- 
tains: “Consequently, to say that the history of philosophy 
exists means, strictly speaking, only that there have long 
existed studies of past philosophies, aimed at reproducing 
the philosophical consciousness of that moment in its orig- 
inal sense and assuming that the students understand 
their authors.” (60; 47) Kant proved the existence of pure 
mathematics and pure natural science by assuming the ex- 
istence of a priori forms of sense perception and thought. 
The subsequent history of mathematics and natural sci- 
ence fully refuted that assumption. Nevertheless, in defend- 
ing the idealist principle regarding philosophy's indepen- 
dence of history, Guéroult actually repeats the errors of 
Kant’s a priori approach. 

Guéroult describes his history of philosophy as ‘diano- 
ematics”,* defined as a science “dealing with the condi- 
tions in which philosophical works are possible inasmuch as 
they possess indestructible philosophical value". (60 ; 68) 
Thus philosophy’s alleged independence of history is what 
makes the history of philosophy at all possible as science. 
But how does one explain the very possibility of a phe- 


* In ancient Greek philosophy, dianola me: ita tic - 
ception, thinking. In Plato's Tinneas disnoeme irra 
tion. Schoponhauer's Dianolologte is tha scionce studying tha abilities 
of reason. Guéroult's “dianoematics” hes a similar meaning. 
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nomenon that runs counter to the universali 
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to the assortion: “If no one [no philosopher} can definitive- 
ly prove himself right, neither can he definitively refute 
others.” (60; 50) That argument, Guéroult holds, will be 
acceptuble to any skeptic who maintains that all Philoso- 
phies are worthless, But the task is to prove, contrary to the 
skeptics, that all philosophies—of course, inasmuch as 
they are original systems —-are temporally impregnable spir- 
itual values, “The problem of the possibility of the history 
of philosophy as a science translates itself (se transpose) 
into the problem of the possibility of this science's objects, 
that is, into the transcendental problem of the possibility 
of philosophies as permanent objects of a possible history: 
in short, into the problem of the possibility of philosophy 
as a plurality of philosophies that cannot be reduced to 
one another or destroyed because they remain eternally val- 
uable for philosophical reflection.” (60; 51) 

Thus, to prove the thesis about the eternal value of cach 
philosophy Guéroult rejects not only the progress of phil- 
osophical knowledge but also the fact that one philosophy 
can solve (or at least pose) the problems another system 
has failed to solve or pose. Some of Guéroult's followers 
go even further. According to Bronner, philosophies can 
coexist without coming into conflict with one another be- 
cause they are nol true or false copies of the real. 
(40 ; 198) The word “copy” is clearly out of place here be- 
cause Brunner rejects even the possibility of philosophies 
being true or false. But if philosophies are not studies of 
objective reality, then what are they? Brunner simply calls 
them objects of art. (40; 198) Philosophical cognition is 
thus likened to artistic vision of the world, and philosophi- 
cal systems, to the works of Pheidias, Raphael, Tchaikov- 
sky, etc. Of course, this “artistic” approach to philosophy 
is not supposed to decide which philosophical precepts are 
true and which are false. But the solution is too costly: 
it refuses to recognize the fundamental difference between 
aesthetic perception of reality and philosophy, the latter 
not at all the creation of artists. Unlike the poet, the phi- 
losopher strives to achieve cognition in concepts, not im- 
ages. Poets often ascend to great philosophical insights, but 
philosophers do not produce great poetry. Apparently, that 
is the reason why Guéroult, although he generally does not 
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oppose likening philosophies to works of arl, nevertheless 
deems it necessary to introduce corrections into that over 
ly straightforward viewpoint. ; ; 

According to Guéroult, philosophy cannot. be viewed in 
isolation from the yearning for the truth which inspires ev- 
ery true philosopher. That yearning is not simply a sub. 
jective state of mind that slurs over the actual but not 
at all true content of philosophies. The problem is  pre- 
cisely to grasp each philosophy as a distinct realization of 
that organic yearning for the truth. But if that is so, then 
clearly philosophies ought to he compared to one another, 
to the information supplied by the natural and social sci- 
ences, and to historical experience or practice, because thal 
is the only way to ascertain how correctly this or that phi- 
losophy understands reality. But that is what Guéroult re- 
jects, and he asserls that there exist philosophical truths 
totally different from, and independent of, scientific truths, 
and that the former are based on a special kind of reali- 
ty foreign to science. The subject of philosophy is totally 
opposed to the subject of all the natural and social sci- 
ences taken together. The conclusion is that the philoso- 
pher has no need of scientific knowledge and that scientists 
are incapable of philosophical discoveries. Guéroult needs 
this contraposition to justify the right he alleges philoso- 
phers have to ignore scientific discoveries. Obviously, this 
“right” is deduced from a false premise, that of philosophy 
being independent of history, including the history of sci- 
ence. According to Guéroult, there exists a basis of philo- 
sophical truth and of the yearning for it, and that basis 
is independent of the philosopher's will (but not of his 
consciousness). To justify that thesis, he invents the con- 
cept of philosophical reality opposed to everyday reality, 
the subject of science. He interprets the fact that science 
has long transcended the boundaries of everyday experi- 
ence to mean that these boundaries are gradually expan- 
ding. But that does not_ bring everyday experience closer 
to the allegedly suprascientific philosophical reality. The 
whole thing resembles the claim of theologians thet their 
subject a ae is not of this world. 

hus Guéroult claims that philoso A 

from everyday reality and tute to ited peas Molt of 
reality. Moreover, only that is philosophy which deals with 
that reality. The perceptible, tangible everyday reality is 


subjected to harsh and derogator H i itici: 
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plies need no justification in the eyes of everyday reality 

is itself questioned by philosophical thought. Thus 
everyday reality and not philosophy that must defend 
itself before reason. Philosophy discovers in everyday real- 
ity (or rather, on the other side of it) its cognizable es- 
sence— philosophical reality. The latter, unlike overyday 
reality, inseparably linked to free but not random phil- 
osophical judgment, because always and everywhere (even 
among irrationalists) it is based on the tational, and logic 
is its intellectual tool. 

For Guéroult, everyday reality does not stand for the 
oxternal world that can be perceived through the senses. 
He expands the concept to cover everything studied and 
understood by nonphilosophy. The knowledge about that 
allegedly everyday reality thus coincides with the 
knowledge based on experience or practice. And this ac- 
tual knowledge, to which mankind owes so much, without 
which modern civilization is impossible, is contrasted to the 
great philosophies, presented as a self-sufficient whole in- 
dependent of everyday reality, as a closed world of thought 
determining itself through a priori precepts. Branner calls 
that concept monadological realism. Each philosophy is 
presented as something similar to Leibniz’s monad, at least 
in the sense that it forms a closed realm of the ideal. 
The philosopher both creates and perceives being, the sub- 
ject of his reflection. According to Brunner, the realities 
examined by philosophy are similar to the world of Plato's 
transcendental ideas which opposes the exoteric world of 
things perceivable by the senses. Thus, for all their claims 
about the fundamental equality of all great philosophies, 
the proponents of the “philosophy of the history of philos- 
ophy” reject materialist doctrines and defend “Plato's line”, 
ie., idealism. Of course, this does not mean that they 
adhere to Plato's philosophy. The idealism of today cannot 
accept Plato's doctrine as created 2,000 years ago. And the 
“philosophy of the history of philosophy” presents that 
much-vaunted philosophical reality as a world of intelli- 
gible ideas no matter what their ontological status. Inci- 
dentally, that interpretation of Plato's philosophy is a sa- 
lint feature of Husserl’s phenomenology. ‘ 

Plato used myths to explain the fundamentals of his sys- 
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tem. Some adherents of the “philosophy of the history of 
philosophy” try to do the same. For example, in his article 
“Myth, History and Mystery", Albert Wagner de Reyna, 
one of the more consistent followers of that school, main 
tains, fully in the spirit of Christian theology, that “myth 
is a word of truth, because it is a word of trust’. (97 : 24) 
Myth, he asserts, “is true inasmuch as it discovers reality 
from its point of view". (97; 24) This paean to myth has 
a definite theological connolation. According to this con- 
cept, a myth is not even a symbol but a sign of cosmic 
mystery coming to man as a revelation. The entire mean- 
ing coded into a myth is incalculably greater than the one 
understood or expressed verbally. Therefore, myth “re- 
veals the being, the essence of the transcendental, of ‘cos- 
mos'". (97; 23-24) Myth is unavoidable because “it is 
impossible for man to express his vision in the language 
of logic or science, in which self-contemplation from the 
outside is an impossible and absurd venture”. (97 : 25) 
Myth can be expressed only in metaphors or symbols. It 
cannot be grasped by reason, its mission is to shift the in- 
tellect that trusts it into the transcendental reality which 
it denotes, 

Naturally, not all proponents of the “philosophy of the 
history of philosophy” proceed as resolutely from abstract 
judgments to “‘specific” theological statements. Therefore, 
in order to fully decode the “philosophy of the history of 
philosophy” we would do well to return to its allegedly 
scholarly arguments and to the facts (or at least what ap- 
pear to be facts) that it cites. 

According to Guéroult and his supporters, the history 
of philosophy must employ a strictly scientific method. Bul 
this much publicized demand for a scientific approach is 
in actual fact made for the sake of appearances, because 


it absolutely rules out the evaluation of the method applied 
by how it reflects objective reality and the correspond- 
ing objective truth. In this connection, Paul Ricoeur's defi- 
nition of scientific objectivity is significant: “Here we must 
understand objectivity in its strictly epistemological sense: 
that which has been dyeloped hy methodical think- 
ing, arranged in an orderly way, is understood and can be 
understandable lo others is objective. That is true of phys- 
ical and biological disciplines; that is also true of his- 
tory.” (92; 26) This reduction of the objectivity of a study 
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to technical requirements, although they are no doubt 
ary, leads Ricocur to the conclusion that the bistor- 
ical and above all, historical-philosophical) study is sub- 
jective Hosp istemological objectivity. But that is 
“scientilic subjec vity", not to be confused with “ill-inten- 
tioned subjectivity" --in other words, with bad faith or in. 
competence, 

The subjective aspect of research cannot be ignored, But 
recognizing or denying the subjective approach by the 
scholar is not the point; the important thing is to see the 
way leading to the objective truth, to its criterion—in oth- 
er words, lo have a materialist understanding of the sub- 
jective aspect of cognition and human subjectivity in gen- 
eral. That is precisely what the adherents of the “phi- 
losophy of the history of philosophy” lack, and that leads 
them to a subjective approach to the history of philosophy, 
despite their strict ubservance of the requirements of “epis- 
temological objectivity”. The principle of subjectivity— 
that is the principle of personal brilliance—is the key con- 
cept in the “philosophy of the history of philosophy”. The 
true content of each philosophy is its expression of the 
unique creativity of the philosophizing individual, a means 
of self-assertion. For example, Henri Gouhier main- 
tains, “In our view, no ism gives rise to another ism. Had 
Baruch died as a child, there would have been no Spinoz- 
ism.” (59; 20) 

Actually, the “philosophy of the history of philosophy" 
merely rehashes old idealist ideas. In the 1920s William 
James claimed that “you, ladies and gentlemen, have a 
philosophy, each and all of you". (71;3) He reduced the 
struggle between materialism and idealism, rationalism 
and empiricism, and all other differences among philoso- 
phers to the incompatibility of temperaments. This view 
which obviously originated in Schopenhauer's doctrine, 
later led to the existentialist concept of philosophy as a 
purely subjective vision of the real. 

Needless to say, continuity in philosophy does not mean 
that each philosophy gives birth to a successor. But Gou- 
hier proceeds from this elementary (at least for a Marx- 
ist) fact to conclude, quite illogically, that the content 
of different philosophies merely reproduces the creative 
personality of their authors. He forgets that personal oe 
tivity is not only a foature of philosophy or art but also 
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of sctonce and other spheres of human activity. That Kin. 
stein created the theory of relativity was no accident. But 
that in itself did not affect the content of his theory to any 
substantial degree, for it is a system of objective truths, 

Naturally, Gouhier and other exponents of the subjective 
interpretation of philosophy cannot accept this because they 
oppose philosophy to science and the history of philosophy 
to the history of science. Gouhicr flatly refuses to differen- 
tiate between the subjective and the objective, the person- 
al and the social in different. philosophies. That is why 
he denies the obvious fact that Spinoza's materialistic pan- 
theism develops ideas which took an entire historical era 
to shape. According to Gouhier, ‘“Cartesianism, Malebran- 
chism, Comtism and Bergsonism refer us to the thoughts 
of René Descartes, Nicolas de Malebranche, Auguste Comte 
and Henri Bergson.” (59; 20) He thinks he is merely 
stating obvious facts that prove philosophy is a completely 
individual way of conceptual thinking. But such statements 
deliberately proceed from the groundless assumption that 
Descartes, Malebranche. Comte and Bergson worked in a 
social vacuum, that their philosophies expressed no real 
socio-historical needs, and that they did not assimilate the 
historical experience or scientific achievements of their 
time. But Bergson’s doctrine of “creative evolution” was 
an irrational interpretation of Darwin's evolution theory 
and an attack on Einstein's theory of relativity. 

The subjectivist interpretation of the history of philos- 
ophy is rooted in the subjectivist interpretation of the 
“philosophical reality" discussed above. Philosophies are 
said to he essentially not comparable, since each alleged- 
ly studies its own world. According to Gouhier, “Differ- 
ences of opinion between philosophers are not accidental: 
they are at the source of all philosophy. Different philos- 
ophies exist because the philosophers’ field of vision docs 
not cover one and the same world; the differences among 
philosophers precede their Philosophies: there is no agree- 


ment in their thoughts because they do not proceed from 
the same data.” 


a (59; 42) A closer examination will show 
that according to the “philosophy of the history of philos- 
ophy” philosophers themselves create the philosophical 
reality used to substantiate the pluralistic concept of the 
history of philosophy: in other words, that reality is a phil- 
osophical construction. How can one then explain the vier: 
16 ye 


nal and therefore intersubjective 
philosophies? That question remains unanswered, 

Adherents of the “philosophy of the history of philos- 
ophy” make he sectentilie analysis of the concept of sub- 
jectivity. Neither do they differentiate between subjectivi- 
ty and subjectivism. They completely ignore the fact that 
subjectivity, as the actual difference of one huinan subject 
from another, has an objective content, According to Lenin, 
“Thore is a difference between the subjective and the ob- 
jective, BUT IT, TOO, HAS ITS LIMITS.” (10; 38, 98) 
As to Gouhier, he bestows a sort of ontological status on 
the subjectivity of the philosopher: subjectivity is the 
source of the philosopher's personal universe. 

According tu Ricoeur, true subjectivity in an outstanding 
philosopher makes his doctrine a free work of his genius, 
a work completely independent of other, also brilliant, phil- 
osophical works. The study of the history of philosophy is 
therefore called upon to provide a maximum “singulariza- 
tion” of each philosophy—that is, to establish its unique- 
ness. That would prevent it from being included in some 
specific trend of philosophical thought, According to that 
theory, the concepts of materialism, idealism, rationalism, 
irrationalism, etc. are merely artificial categories obscur- 
ing the uniqueness of each philosophy, and that uniqueness 
makes it impossible to classify them. This approach makes 
an absolute of the moments of interruption, relative inde- 
pendence and uniqueness in the history of philosophy. But 
each of these moments is organically linked to its oppo- 
site: discreteness necessarily implies continuity, indepen- 
dence presupposes dependence, and uniqueness—succession. 
By making an absolute of the essentially irrationalist no- 
tion about the total incompatibility of great philosophies, 
Ricoeur even denies that many of them have to do with 
the same problems. As he sees it, recognition of even a 
relative unity of philosophical problems throughout the 
long history of philosophy is bound to lead to Skepticism, 
a doctrine he rejects. “The history of philosophy is, frank- 
ly speaking, a lesson of skepticism if it is seen as a sete? 
of various solutions to immutable problems called tae ! 
(freedom, reason, reality, soul, God, etc.).” (92:57) But 

ot understand that rejection of con 
apparently he does ni e i 
teat in the history of philosophy also leads to skepti 
piscaz the latter maintains that philosophers can neither 
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significance ascribed tn 


i or teach their successors, 
leara from their. Lorene te philosophical skepticism 
Ricocur ec Wy ordinals because he, like the skep. 
See ai lene that philosophical problems can be 
inherited. istori philosophy usually said that 

In the past, Misloriane of vgad madd tried to solve the 
11 philosophers had always | ‘ eulye 
atlas mi The history of philosophy was liken- 
nae Bere ele? of ideas er unsolvable problems. 
o jose 
ee that traditional concept already lier pollne 
cious by Hegel, the “philosophy of the history o ie a 
phy” denies that the philosophical problems ae ,y if- 
ferent philosophies have anything in common. Rd ° i 
plain this leap from one metaphysical extreme to Ul e other, 
from the typology of philosophical problems to their “‘sin- 
gularization”, or, as Italian existentialist Nicola Abbagna- 
no puts it, their “individualization"? The answer may be 
gleaned from what we have just discussed. The philoso- 
phy of the history of philosophy” attacks the idea of a sci- 
entific philosophy, while its defense was a progressive fea- 
ture of pre-Marxian philosophy. For the school in question 
(and for most of today’s bourgeois philosophies) philosophy 
and scientific approach are incompatible. Ilence the strug- 
gle against “scientism” in which there surfaces a most con- 
tradictory combination of criticism of some negative con- 
sequences of one-sided scientific specialization and rejec- 
tion of the significance of science as a world outlook in gen- 
eral. ‘Therefore, the opposition of today's bourgeois philos- 
ophy to Marxism is expressed in a rejection of the con- 
cept of scientific philosophy, scientific world outlook—just 
as the bourgeois refusal to accept the inevitability of So- 
cialism is expressed in a negativist rejection of historical 
necessity in general. 

Ricoeur goes beyond the mere rejection of historical con- 
tinnity in philosophical problems. He attacks any solution 
of these problems, claiming that this is not the function of 
Philosophy: philosophy only poses questions, it should not 
answer them. Therefore, the uniqueness, the genius of a 
Philosopher cannot be in essence expressed in answering 
the questions posed by his predecessors. His genius is in 
the fact that he poses problems in a new way, and the an- 
swers come from less significant and essentially nonphilo- 
sophical individuals. 
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It is true that correct posing of a 
tant in’ philosophy. By 
posing such problems 
self-motion of matter, 


problem is y i 3 
yboly knows. the injoeliinea tak 
te wy of the world, substance, 
considerable degree. ilosaphsy *s Mi ont i and so on, To a 
from the fact that ists eterna jolt ae ited 
in the past and for whose soli i io hegiisite-ccieriie 
information is often lacking. it'ie thereto at the 
way philosophical problems are posed develo aie lee 
if the important thing here is not the answer, Nihon al any 
rate it is the suggestion of possible ways of arrivin at it. 
But philosophy not only poses questions. it onawers them 
too. It is a different matter that, as seen from the histor 
of philosophy, those answers were very often unscientific 
Sul, that does not mean they should be underrated. If there 
Hs ‘ ale _ truth in an answer, that, too, is progress. 

hilosophica problems differ radically from the specific is- 
ave of any special science because their solution calls for 

ifferent types of information supplied by science, practice 
and historical experience, and therefore cannot be the re- 
sult of a specific experiment or demonstration based on lim- 
ited data and equally limited theoretical premises. 

The “philosophy of the history of philosophy” does not 
merely deny the possibility and necessity of a scientific 
philosophy. It extolls the unscientific approach (that of 
idealism, of course) as the highest form of theoretical in- 
sight into the nature of things. This cult of the deliber- 
ately unscientilic, presented as an authentic expression of 
theoretical reason, is an idealist attempt to debase science, 
the highest form of theoretical cognition. 

Guéroult charges Kant with having tried to assess the 
value of metaphysics (philosophy) by its capacity for he- 
coming a science. Guéroult is convinced that despite their 
unscientific nature, all metaphysical systems possess ever- 
lasting value. He preaches the following: that which im- 
parts everlasting intellectual value to a philosophy docs 
not dopend on its correct judgments but on the “fullness 
of being” individually expressed in it. 

According to Wilhelm Dilthey, ono of the founders of 
the German “philosophy of life”, the history of philosophy 
expresses the substantiality and irrationality of human life. 
Ils impulsive, sensitive and spontaneous nature is in- 
compatible with the orderly succession and regularity typ- 
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ical of lifeless entities. Therefore, Dilthey bolds, the his 


i Jerstood as anarehy of 

of philosophy can only be and ear 
Wielosopie: each philosophy intellectually reproduces: the 
spirit of life inevitable in any given historical era and ean. 
not be described as true or false: like life, it simply is 
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he adherents of the “philosophy of the history 

SN ooky" dispute Dilthey's “historicism" and: typa- 

logy of world outlooks, they too try to substantiate a plu- 

ralistic concept of the history of philosophy, rojecting Brun- 

ner’s “fiction of progress” and maintaining that the notion 

of development cannot be applied to the history of philos- 
aphy at all. } 

Professing to support more profound analysis of the his- 
tory of philosophy and thereby single out the distinctive 
quality of philosophy as a form of cognition and of man- 
kind’s spiritual life, Guéroult and his followers question the 
significance of philosophy and reject the ideal of scientific- 
philosophical knowledge, an ideal it took the entire history 
of philosophy to shape. But the “philosophy of the his- 
tory of philosophy” is seen as a perfect science rising above 
the biased approach of the authors of philosophies who 
are incapable of objectively evaluating all other philoso- 
phies. According to Brunner, “the object of a historical study 
must remain an object, and that quality is guaranteed 
by the impartiality of the historian. The strictness of the 
method demands that philosophies be examined as exter- 
nal things quietly viewed by the historian.” (40 ; 184-85) 
Thus the “philosophy of the history of philosophy” has a 
unique place in the history of philosophy. It is allegedly a 
nonpartisan, disinterested judge. According to Brunner, a 
historian of philosophy must neither support nor oppose 
the system of views he studies. A liking for a particular 
philosophy makes a historian of philosophy disregard the 
difficulties that philosophy is unable to overcome and de- 
prives him of the critical approach to the subject, so im- 
portant in a scholar. Viewed from that standpoint, adher- 
ence to a particular doctrine means an uncritical approach 
fo that doctrine and a biased attitude to all others. 
In this connection Brunner quotes Edmond Schérer, a mid- 
419th century historian of philosophy who said: “T9 under- 
stand a philosophy we must be alien to it and able, as it 
were, to regard it from the outside.” (40 ; 185 . 

Nobody questions the fact that a scholar who is guided 
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by his porsonal likes, tastes and interests instead of scien- 
tific objectivity is vory far from being a true researcher. 
But the point here is scientific guod faith which does not 
at all rule out purtisanship in philosophy. A philosopher 
(or historian of philosophy) cannot be partisan or “non- 
partisan" by choico, Partisanship in science—and in phi- 
losophy—is not a personal but u social position and must 
naturally be free from any subjective preferences. 

Partisanship in philosophy means, above all, a definite 
and consistent philosophical position of principle. A con- 
sistent differentiation and contrasting of major philosoph- 
ies is Uhus a necessary expression of partisanship in phi- 
losophy. Lenin describes it as a position of principle in- 
compatible with eclecticism and stresses that “this refus- 
al to recognize the hybrid projects for reconciling mate- 
rialism and idealism constitutes the great merit of Marx, 
who moved forward along a sharply-defined philosophical 
road.” (10; 14, 337-38) Obviously, such partisanship con- 
forms to, and even essentially coincides with, the require- 
ments of scientific objectivity. 

Exponents of the “philosophy of the history of philos- 
ophy” rightly stress that a historian of philosophy must be 
a historian in the strictly scientific sense of the term. But 
a historian of philosophy is inevitably a philosopher. Then 
how is one to interpret the fundamental precept of the 
“philosophy of the history of philosophy” that the histori- 
an of philosophy is outside past and present philosophies? 
The historian of philosophy is supposed to place himself 
above all philosophies no matter how meaningful they 
may be. But he is a historian of philosophy precisely be- 
cause he is not outside philosophy. Admitting this obvious 
truth, adherents of the “philosophy of the history of philos- 
ophy” talk about the inevitable antinomy of the history of 
philosophy, and in the final analysis plunge into total con- 
fusion. 

Attempting to iron matters out, the “philosophy of the 
history of philosophy” says that rejection of any adherence 
to philosophies that are being studied does not rule out a 
philosophical position for the historian of philosophy. He 
is less a philosopher than a metaphilosopher. His philosoph- 
ical position is tho “philosophy of the history of : philos- 
ophy", or the philosophy of philosophy, or the philosoph- 
ical theory of the history of philosophy. 
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itical analysis of the “philosophy of the his. 
ao Suslosophy” sala lo tho conedicau Aint it is an 
idealist interpretation of the history of philosophy. ‘The 
much-vannted nonpartisanship is, not surprisingly, Te- 
vealed as pseudo-nonpartisanship—in other words, disgniseg 
bourgeois partisanship. And that partisanship is indeed in. 
compatible with scientific objectivity. We havo secn that 
the “philosophy of the history of philosophy" has a defi. 
nite ideological function. The pluralistic interpretation of 
the history of philosophy is also an attempt al Substanti- 
ating pluralism in social development in general. That ideo- 
logical conclusion, contrasted to the doctrine about the iney- 
itable transition from capitalism to socialism, is more than 
just implicitly present in the “philosophy of the history of 
philosophy". Martial Guéroult spoke of it at the 14th 
World Congress of Philosophy in 1968. * 

For all its suprahistorical claims, the contemporary bour- 
geois “philosophy of the history of philosophy” is a his- 
torically definite subjectivist expression of the current state 
of affairs in idealist philosophy gravitating to irration- 
alism. Justification of the anarchy of philosophies is a sa- 
lient feature of contemporary bourgeois philosophy. Not 
surprisingly, exponents of the school in question consider 
both the pluralism of philosophy and the existence of any 
number of “philosophies of the history of philosophy” ful- 
ly justified. 

The crisis of bourgeois philosophy, the ideological con- 
fusion, the absence of the passion for the truth that had 
imbued the great philosophies of the past, the pseudode- 
mocratic protest against “standardization” of philosophy 
ascribed to dialectical materialism, the opposition of phi- 
losophy to scientific knowledge, the irrationalist concept of 
a distinct everlasting value of philosophies that is inde- 
pendent of their correctness or scientific worth—all that 
illustrates the degeneration of bourgeois philosophy. Al- 
thongh the “philosophy of the history of philosophy” raises 
important and topical issues, its approach and answers only 
disguise the crisis of bourgeois Philosophy, extolled as a 


normal state of affairs fully consist i x 
ture of philosophical knowledge. sare aa a 
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THE DIALECTICAL-MATERIALIST VIEW 
OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEM 


Marzism is the system of 
Marx’s views and teachings. 


V. I. Lenin 


I have already noted that the scientific-philosophical 
world outlook of Marxism negates philosophy in the old, 
traditional sonse of the term; that is, it negates any at- 
tempt at creating a complete system of philosophical knowl- 
edge, exhaustively covering its subject and independent 
of all the subsequent development of cognition and social 
life. It is a specific, dialectical-materialist negation typical 
of the revolution in philosophy Marx and Engels brought 
about by creating dialectical and historical materialism, a 
system of philosophy fundamentally different from all phi- 
losophies of the past. 

Tn his critique of bourgeois and revisionist attempts at 
playing off one precept or component part of Marxism 
against another, Lenin always stressed that Marxism was a 
single, integral scientific system. This very important point 
is also true of Marxist philosophy, but neither its bour- 
geois critics nor even some (although admittedly inconsis- 
tent) Marxists understand it. Suffice it to recall that in the 
early 20th century the Marxist attitude to philosophy was 
still interpreted as clearly negative. For example, Karl Ka- 
ulsky said: “By that [Marxism] I understand not a philos- 
ophy but an empirical science, a distinct view of socie- 
ty.” (74; 2, 452)* That peculiar “understanding” of the 
philosophical fundamentals of Marxism is important to re- 
member because today it has been revived by the theorists 


* Kautsky's rojoction of the fact that Marxist philosophy oxists 
is an empirical “statoment". Therefore he has not against 
“linking" Marxism to bourgeois philosophies. Ho himself tries to 
interpret the materialist viow of history in the spirit of positivism. 
Asked by a Social Democrat whether Marxism could be ed” to 
Machism, Kautsky replied: “This doctrine is, of course, incompatible 
with idealist philosophy, but not with Mach’s theory’ of cognition.’ 
(74; 2, 452), This proves that Kautsky overlooked the obvious fact 


that Mach was an idoalist, 
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of the Frankfurt School of Social Studies who claim to of. 
fer an authentic interprotation (or, in their own word, “re. 
construction”) of Marx's doctrine. For example, Horbort 
Marcuse, a man of considerable stature in the vyes of to. 
day's petty-bourgeois intellectuals, echoes Kautsky in as. 
serting that Marxism “is an economic, not a philosophical 
system”. (82; 103) And here is what Marcuse thinks of 
the works Marx wrote while only beginning to elaborate 
his doctrine—a time when the philosophical aspects of 
Marxism were of paramount importance: “Even Marx's 
early writings are not philosophical. They express the ne- 
gation of philosophy, though they still do so in philosophi- 
cal language.” (83; 258) 

Some critics of Marxism (for example, Jean Hyppolite 
and Jean-Yves Calvez) interpret it as only philosophical, 
ignoring Marxist political economy and scientific socialism 
as doctrines essentially different from philosophy. Others 
refuse to accept that Marxist philosophy exists, citing the 
fact that Marxism rejects traditional philosophies and phi- 
losophy in general in the old sense of the term. But the 
opponents of Marxism ignore the dialectics of that negation. 
A critique of that antiscientific interpretation of Marx- 
ism and the need to grasp the Marxist approach to past 
philosophy raise the following questions: what is the Marx- 
ist negation of traditional philosophies? What is the Marx- 
ist view of philosophy as a system? 

The Marxist negation of traditional philosophies rejects 
the fact that they all oppose philosophy to nonphilosophi- 
val (and especially practical) activity and nonphilosophi- 
cal study. To avoid the error of oversimplification, we must 
remember that this opposition, typical, first and foremost, 
of rationalist philosophies and to a certain degree criticized 
by pre-Marxian materialists and by empiricists, records 
obvious differences between the philosophical and the non- 
philosophical. Admittedly, those are substantial, but au- 
thors of philosophical systems made an absolute of them 
and ruled out the moment of identity inherent in specific 
difference. But distinction and identity form a dialectical 
unity, and they are both important as as ects of that cor- 
relation. To cite the example quoted in in els’ letter to 
Conrad Schmidt, the substantiality of the diffe be- 
tween man and woman implies their substantial identity. 
But the difference between an apple tree and the moon, for 
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all its ovious and many-sided n i i 

mont if if dors not domoneate an calpain ak atate- 
This does not mean that the term "“oppositio _i pre 
dialectical materialism. On the contrary, the wine e 
derstand it dialectically and reject its antidielectical inter. 
pretation which is usually totally negative. Essentially, 
that is a specific expression of the more general fundamen. 
tal distinction between specific and abstract negation. 
Opposition of the philosophical to the nonphilosophical 
in pre-Marxian philosophy was to a certain degree justified 
by historical considerations, although it was exaggerated 
out of all proportion. But it was already an anachronism 
in the 19th century. On the one hand, philosophy realized 
that it could no longer be a passive observer of social up- 
heavals. On the other, the great scientific discoveries proved 
ad oculus that nonphilosophical studies are of great 
importance for philosophy. Philosophical reason began to 
realize that it did not rise above the unreasonable empiri- 
cal reality as pure, sovereign and self-assessing thought. 
The illusion of philosophy’s independence of everything 
nonphilosophical was shattered. “Philosophers,” Marx wrote 
in his early works, “do not spring up like mushrooms out of 
the ground; they are products of their time, of their nation, 
whose most subtle, valuable and invisible juices flow in the 
ideas of philosophy. The same spirit that constructs railways 
with the hands of workers, constructs philosophical systems 
in the brains of philosophers.” (4; 1, 195) 

Opposing the philosophical disdain of nonphilosophical 
reality, Marxism reveals the historical prospects of philos- 
ophy’s creative development through its union with non- 
philosophical theory and the practical political struggle 
against everything philosophy condemned only speculative- 
ly, if at all. As Marx said, ‘Hitherto philosophers have 
had the solution of all riddles lying in their writing-desks, 
and the stupid, exoteric world had only to open its mouth 
for the roast pigeons of absolute knowledge to fly into it. 
(1; 8, 142) Marx condemns the speculative attitude to man- 
kind’s real problems on the part of a self-sufficient and 
self-satisfied philosophy. He rejects utopian reflections on 
the future of mankind and uses his criticism of capitalist 
reality to search for a way to the future hased on laws 
and history. Marx does not regard his criticism of reality 
as a force independent of reality. On the contrary, he con- 
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nects that criticism with the already emerging liberation 
struggle of the proletariat in hourgeois society. Defining 
the scientific significance of that partisan position, Marx 
says: “In that case we do not confront the world in a doc. 
lrinaire way with a new principle: Here is the truth, kneel 
down before it! We develop new principles for the world 
out of the world’s own principles.” (1; 3, 144) 

Those theses of Marx make it easier to fully grasp his 
Jast thesis on Feuerbach: philosophers only tried to explain 
the world in various ways whereas the task is to change 
it. To counter the many non-Marxist interpretations of that 
thesis one should stress the following: Marx does not at ail 
reject the need for a philosophical explanation of the world. 
He is against reducing the mission of philosophy to the in- 
terpretation of that which exists because such self-restric- 
tion opposes philosophy to the struggle for a radical trans- 
formation of reality. Thus the true meaning of this the- 
sis is a categorical imperative: to make philosophy a theo- 
retical substantiation of the need for the revolutionary 
transformation of the world. 

Once again, the second major aspect of the Marxist ne- 
gation of traditional philosophies is rejection of the oppo- 
sition of philosophy to nonphilosophical study of reality. 
It is clear from the history of science that such study is 
never completed, its results reflect reality only approximate- 
ly. Still, pre-Marxian philosophy believed its mission was 
to create a system of final knowledge independent of the 
subsequent development of cognition. It is perfectly obvi- 
ous that philosophy borrowed that ideal of absolute knowl- 
edge, usually opposed to natural science and history, from, 
paradoxically enough, science itself-—meaning, of course, 
hot science in general but its historically definite form. For 
over 4,500 years both philosophers and nonphilosophical 
scientists regarded Euclid’s geometry as a totally complete 
system of axioms absolutely independent of experience 
and Tequiring no further development. Nobody ever stop- 
ped to think that geometrical axioms roflected actual rela- 
tionships only approximately, Nobody dared mo 
that a different geometry might exi bccn 
remember that the level” age ie should OF pouree. 
made an absolute also in formal ie eh coe ven 
to have essentially exhausted its subject, ae emetic 
was a part of philosophy—the part which, unlike others, 
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was usually never questioned. This explaj i 
phers readily likened philosophical Nese i me 
to that part of it which appeared already complete eee 

Thus philosophical systems directly expressed ie eee 
sition of philosophy to nonphilosophical study. Descartes 
tried to deduce the entire system of possible philosophical 
knowledge from cogito, Spinoza built his system more geo- 
metrico, Kant was right in showing that cogito was not u 
fundamental without premises because it implicitly presup- 
posed “an awareness of the existence of other things out- 
side myself”. (73; 3, 201) Kant contrasted Spinoza's axio- 
matic method to the thesis he himself proved: axioms and 
definitions in the mathematical sense of the term are im- 
possible in philosophy. But he still tried to build a system 
of pure reason as a system of complete and absolute knowl- 
edge. Sharing the illusions of his predecessors, he wrote 
about his philosophy: “This system is unalterable, and | 
hope it will remain so forever.” (73; 3, 29) He expected to 
hand his system over to posterity ‘as capital not to he in- 
creased further.” (73; 3, 22) 

Fichte rejected Kant's dualism and returned to cogito. 
But he saw the latter not simply as an axiom but as activ- 
ity through which the Ego regarded itself and the non- 
Ego, the object of its activity. Therefore Fichte viewed the 
deductions of the system's major categories also as crea- 
tive activity by the absolute Ego, as its self-development. 

Like Kant, Fichte believed his system to exhaust the 
subject of philosophical study—in other words, he thought 
his system was the system of all possible philosophical 
truths. Schelling labored under the same illusion—but with 
regard to his own system, of course. According to Schel- 
ling, absolute autonomy is an attributive characteristic of 
the true philosophical system which “answers for itself and 
conforms within itself". (95; 25) oes 

Hegel made a brilliant attempt at building a system of 
dialectical idealism on the basis of a dialectical concept of 
development. He was right in stressing that it was precise- 
ly systems that had proven transient clements in past phi- 
losophies, because systems had been built by making an 
absolute of principles true only within certain hounds, out- 
side which they are subject to dialectical negation. Accord- 
ing to Hegel, philosophy is the self-consciousness of a de- 
finite historical era which is a necessary step in the sclf- 
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the “absolute spirit”. Viewed from this gp. 
oe roger to a new historical era also means the 
ener ence of a new philosophy. But the philosophy of pag, 
ia is not simply forgotten. Freed from their historical lim. 
itations, the principles of past philosophies retain their 
significance for the entire subsequent development of phi. 
losophy. Therefore the negation of the preceding stago in 
philosophical development (we should remember, natural. 
ly, that Hegel refers mostly to the development of ideal. 
ism) is also the assimilation of what has been accom- 
plished and movement toward a new and higher stage of 
philosophical cognition. Truth is a process; it is knowledge in 
development, progressing from one definition to another, 
more specific definition, thus forming the developing sys- 
tem of categorial definitions. According to Hegel, ‘the true 
form in which truth exists can only be its scientific sys- 
tem”. (64; 2, 6) Hegel thus arrives at a new concept of 
philosophical system; he rejects characteristics which his 
predecessors accepted as constituents. 

Hegel also tries to overcome the conviction that a philo- 
sophical system is deduced from an initial postulate. The 
system of categories in Hegel’s The Science of Logic is not 
simply a result of deduction; rather, deduction is regarded 
as a means of reproducing the objective process of devel- 
opment, interpreted as the self-development of the substan- 
tial spirit which becomes the subject-substance. Therefore, 
according to Hegel, the final result of a philosophical sys- 
tem is its beginning which, however, has completed its 
development, deployment and realization. It follows that all 
the previous philosophies must be regarded as moments of 
the system of true philosophy taking shape in history. 

Thus philosophy,” Hegel asserts, “is in development, and 
so is the history of philosophy.” (64; 13, 42) This under- 
standing of philosophy (and the history of philosophy) as 
a developing system is Hegel's outstanding contribution to 
the development of philosophical knowledge. 

Novertheless, Hegel does not break with the tradition he 
so rightly criticizes, refusing to apply the concept of a de- 
veloping system to his own philosophy. Hegel justified this 
conflict with his own principles by asserting that his his- 
torical era is the final stage in the Philosophical develop- 
ment of mankind. Hegel's idealism theoretically predeter- 
mined the contradiction between his dialectical method and 


metaphysical system: thi icti “ 
retroactive irre aire entails a restricted 
ophy. For, according to Hegel hice of philos- 
sciousness of the divine absolute a d sR Real a 
opment merely reflects that which ; ne ; its temporal dovel- 
“absolute idea” comprehends itself th meh thee 
al activity of mankind in the course r me iis intetlnota 
development ceases as a result Thus tt nthe ey, an 
ophy, just as the philosophy of histor ne Lae 
vine being pl } y, is a game the di- 
plays with humans, the game Hegel mischi 

base eee the guile of world reason bagearcns 
_ Working on his system as a / i 

ical sciences, Hegel inevitably ee fami ree ee 
philosophy to natural science. the philosophy ot histor he 
the science of history, the philosophy of law to 1 as 2 
science, cle. Hegel's speculative system is realized b : ki 
an absolute of the achieved level of ciently iow 
edge, with ils inevitable gaps. But philosophy refuses to 
accept blank spaces on the map of the universe, it fills them 
on natural-philosophical or philosophical-historical spec- 

Contrary to Hegel's expectations, his doctri 

fallacy of any metaphysical system-building, that'is, of fa 
claims to a system of complete philosophical knowledge 
As Engels says, “Systematics impossible after Hegel. The 
world clearly constitutes a single system, i.e., a coherent 
whole, but the knowledge of this system presupposes a 
knowledge of all nature and history, which man will never 
attain. Hence he who makes systems must fill in the count- 
less gaps with figments of his own imagination...” (8; 
400-01) In this case systematics is a metaphysical philo- 
sophical system claiming exhaustive knowledge of the world 
as a whole. While rejecting these systems as utopian, En- 
gels also emphasizes that “the world clearly constitutes a 
single system”, thus revealing the real ontological content 
of the concept of a system in philosophy. Viewed from this 
angle, the concept cannot be reduced to rationally group- 
ing, classifying and making a system of knowledge. The 
proposition that the world is a single integral whole, a sys- 
tem, is not merely a statement, it is rather a philosophical 
gencralization based on the cognition of qualitatively dif- 
ferent fragments of the universe. This generalization is 
justified only if it does not contradict new knowledge. 
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the world as a system develops, changes 

i ene ce that is why it conlains no dawingt. 
ane © es Ue In other words, to recognize the world as 4 
aC ac apolerh means to recognize the fact that cognition 
eri orld system will never be completed. This incom. 
pleteness is both quantitative and qualitative because it 
also applies to separate fragments. That is exactly why not 
only in metaphysics and natural philosophy but also in 
the natural and social sciences it is impossible to present 
the (historically limited) knowledge achieved as a com- 
plete system of final truths. One must note that already in 
the 18th century the more advanced scientists contrasted 
systematic experimental study to the absolute character of 
their contemporary philosophical systems. For example, 
Jean Le Rond D'Alembert, a prominent ally of 18th-cen- 
tury French materialists, believed that a physicist must 
possess the “spirit of the system” (l’ésprit de systeme), 
but that he must not succumb to the temptation of build- 
ing philosophical systems that ignore facts which do not 
fit them and that lead to conclusions which do not follow 
from a theoretical analysis of the facts. Lavoisier was ful- 
ly aware of the importance of the systematic method in nat- 
ural science, and he himself was working on a system of 
elements. Nevertheless he held that the “spirit of the sys- 
tem is dangerous for the physical sciences” because it 
obscures study, instead of throwing light on its objects. 
(54; 708) 

Negation of any dogmatic absolute of some system of in- 
terrelated philosophical precepts does not place in question 
the possibility or necessity of the systematic unity of phil- 
oxophical knowledge. Philosophical systems are nol boro 
of the claims of outstanding philosophers. They are the inev- 
itable result of the process of cognition. Like any knowl- 
edge in general, philosophical knowledge is limited by at 
least the level of its own development. But this limitation 
is removed by subsequent development which, of course, 
is nol free of limitations either. According to Engels, a phil- 
osaphical system “springs from an imperishable desire of 
the human mind—the desire to overcome all contradic- 
tions”. (3; TIT, 342) But resalving all contradictions is aS 
aidekatten, does oa ane infinity in figures, Still, this con- 
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law is recognized, philosophy in the iti 

of the word comes to an cad. Hegel's atte 
philosophical development that preceded it, pointing—al- 
beit unconsciously—the way “out of the labyrinth of sys- 
tems to real positive knowledge of the world”. (3; IIT, 342) 

Thus Engels contrasts the concept of systematic cogni- 
tion to the metaphysical concept of the philosophical (and 
scientific) system. The former does not mercly group— 
rationally, methodically (or even methodologically, episte- 
mologically)—the available knowledge, but cognizes the 
systems nature inherent in all objects of both natural sci- 
entific and philosophical cognition. Naturally, systems cog- 
nition and building a system (not only in philosophy but 
also in any specific science) are entirely different things. 
But if the object of cognition is a qualitatively definite sys- 
tem, the study is aimed at grasping that system. In that 
case the development of the system of knowledge is the 
progressive cognition of a certain system of phenomena. 
This system of knowledge is synonymous with science in 
the modern sense of the word. 

Hegel contrasts science to the gathering of information. 
He sees the scientific quality, truth and the systems ap- 
proach as concepts of one category. “There can be noth- 
ing scientific about philosophizing without a system," he 
says. (64; 6, 22) Therefore, here his understanding of phi- 
losophy as a science opposed to the traditional “passion for 
the truth” coincides with the concept of a dialectically un- 
derstood philosophical system. The latter, once again, is a 
developing system of philosophical knowledge. 

According to Hegel, the next major characteristic of a 
true philosophical system is the unity of its component 
principles. This unity is only possible inasmuch as it rules 
out the making of an absolute out of special, particu- 
lar principles and consequently opposing them to one an- 
other. Apparently, that is what he means by the following 
thesis: “A philosophy based on a limiled principle distinct 
from others is falsely understood as a system: in actual 
fact, the principle of true philosophy is that it comprises 
all particular principles. (64; 6, 22-23) Contrary to what its 
critics believe, this thesis docs not justify philosophical ec- 
lecticism. It refers to the dialectical negation of all par- 
ticular principles from the standpoint of the universal prin- 
ciple—in Hegel's view, the fundamental idealist precopt of 
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his monistic system. Working on an idealist system, He- 
gel proves that the incompatibility of various idealist doc- 
trines stems from treating special, particular idealist pre- 
cepts as absolutes. He tries to synthesize idealist doctrines 
in the belief that the dialectical negation of their special 
principles turns them into compatible elements of the true 
philosophical system. Zs Sat : 

Hegel has summed up tho history of idealist philosophy. 
But because of its idealist content, his system contradicts 
the dialectical concept of development. The “absolute spir- 
it” demands that philosophical development be totally 
completed. Despite all dialectical reservations, the prin- 
ciple of identity of being and thought reduces being to the 
ontologically interpreted thought and thus rules out the 
epistemological principle of reflection. Knowledge appears 
as identical with being; the system of knowledge is inter- 
preted as a system of being that deploys itself and com- 
prehends its definitions. Hegel essentially ignores the swb- 
jective human character of cognition and consequently, the 
contradictions between each system of knowledge and its 
subject, the latter as a system independent of cognition. 
The resolution of these contradictions and the emergence 
of new ones are a very important aspect in the develop- 
ment of cognition, and that fact also escapes Hegel. But 
the reflection of reality, the distortion of its image and the 
overcoming (within limits, of course) of that distortion are 
important points in the dialectics of cognition, the dialectics 
of truth and error. 

Lenin stresses that the image of reality which is being 
cognized is distorted not only in judgments, speculative 
conclusions and theories. Tho distortion of the object of 
study is rooted in the hasic acts of cognition, in the very 


ability to cognize which is also the ability to err—because 
there is, of course, 


; no special ability to err. (10; 38, 260) 
Overcoming that distorted reflection of malts and arriv- 
ing at an ade 


quate reflection of : Z 5 
dialectical process. He of the object is a complex 


prc gel's system has no place for it, be- 
cause cognizing reason is idealisti i 
substance that has become the aioe Free set “that 
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posnessts re ree knowledge, ee ousia 
_Since Hegel's philosophy rejocts the epi ji in- 

ciple of reflection, it lacks a clear delitliton ctike Iesue 
relating to the attitude of the systems of knowledge to ac- 
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Marxian concepts of the system w: significance of the pre- 
Tistic because they proceeded mae quite limited and heu- 
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that is, structural changes—did Lie ak ten 
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and the like existed under | Dati toa ie aeeales 
Marx describes commodity as hace ot ee 
sel ae sytsom and not otherwise. aes § 
larx specially studies the expanded i 
capitalist system, the ‘enanfowneton of ghana’ a 
resultant new qualitative characteristics of the capitalist 
system, new trends and contradictions, the concentration 
and centralization of capital—in other words, all the proc- 
esses which determined, as proven later by ania ithe 
evolution of the system of free capitalist competition into 
the system of monopoly capitalism, and subsequently state- 
monopoly capitalism. A continuation of Marx’s economic 
studies, Lenin's theory of monopoly capitalism completes 
the substantiation of the historical inevitability of the 
transition from the system of capitalist socialization to the 
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socialist social system. According to Lenin, “socialism is 
merely the oext step forward from slate-capilalist. monop- 
oly. Or, in other words, socialism is mercly state-capilal- 
ist monopoly which is made tu serve the interests of the 
whole people and has to that extent ceased to be capitalist 
monopoly.” (10; 25, 362) Tho history of the emergence 
and development of the socialist system has fully borne 
out that brilliant conclusion. Its predictive value is dif- 
ficult to overestimate. 

The Marxist-Leninist economic analysis of capitalism is 
an exapmle of the systems approach which specifies, deep- 
ens aud substantiates the dialectical-materialist theory of 
development. That is precisely what distinguishes it from 
the systems concepts which dominate today's bourgeois 
sociology and usually negate the principle of development. 

The concept of system has now acquired universal sig- 
nificance. The systems approach is effectively applied to 
linguistics, biology, mathematics, mineralogy, logic, etc. 
The multitude of substantially different systems makes it 
increasingly difficult to offer a single comprehensive defi- 
nition of the concept of system. Apparently, here we must 
also follow Marx’s instructions and regard a specific defi- 
nition (in this case, of a system) as a unity of different, 
more or less abstract definitions. Thus the very definition 
of the system becomes a system too. We must proceed 
from this methodological position in discussing the issue 
of philosophical systems as well. 

If the concept of system has universal significance, it 
must be applicable to all philosophies. They are all sys- 
tems, irrespective of the intentions of their authors or the 
ways they are set forth. Viewed from this angle, Kierke- 
gaard’s, Nietzsche's or Gabriel Marcel’s rejection of philo- 
sophical systems appears only as a subjective aspect of the 
ipo leat se be confused with the objective, sys- 

their doctrines, no matter how they were 
a forth is tial diary entries, etc.). 
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matic nature of philosophy. That segation is typical both 
of irrationalism aud of most ucopositivists who regard phi- 
losophy uot as a theory but only as a method for analyz 
ing statements. In Lenin's words, “Marzism is the system 
of Marx's views and teachings.” (10; 2/, 50) I repeat that 
both Marxism as a whole and each of its component parts 
is a system, The development of Marxism is a graphic il- 
lustration of a developing system. 

Thus the Marxist negation of traditional philosophical 
systems and philosophy in general in the old sense of tho 
word substantiates a philosophical system of a new type. 
Marx and Engels created a dialectical-materialist philosoph- 
ical system. As the Soviet philosopher F. V. Konstanti- 
nov rightly observes, their doctrine is “infinitely far from 
those philosophical and sociological systems which were 
built as systems of final and ultimate truths, that is, which 
claimed to have definitively solved all issues, whether there 
were enough facts for that or not”. (26; 45) The under- 
standing of a philosophical system as a system of both 
qualitatively and quantitatively immutable categories found 
its consummation in Kant's table of categories. He in- 
terpreted the latter as eternal and immutable structural 
forms of thinking. That divorced them from the develop- 
ment of knowledge and thus turned them into purely sub- 
jective forms of knowledge with no objective content. 
Kant’s a priori approach was an inevitable logical conclu- 
sion from that antidialictical, formalistic understanding of 
categories. But the categories of logic to which he refer- 
red—just as philosophical and general scientific catego- 
ries—are meaningful forms of knowledge: they comprise 
certain knowledge about reality which historically devel- 
ops, becomes more comprehensive and reflects objective 
reality more adequately. Suffice it to point to the develop- 
ment of the category of causality which has clearly shown 
its meaningful character. Naturally, meaningful philosoph- 
ical categories are concepts that are neither artificial 
nor academic distinctions. . 

Hegel's The Science of Logic justly raises the question 
about a system of developing categories. But his panlog- 
ism oversimplifies and distorts the development of catego- 
ries, divorcing this process from the entire nonphilosophi- 
cal development. Objective truths recorded in philosophical 
categories are obtained by the study of the entire diversity 
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of facts and not by the immancnt self-development of un- 
derstanding. Philosophical categories are historical stages 
in the development of cognition, they sum up in their own 
way the history of cognition. Like the categories of par- 
ticular sciences (for example, the notion of mass in mechan- 
ics or of element in chemistry), philosophical categories 
approximately reflect objective reality. 

Hegel was right in criticizing the authors of 17th-cen- 
tury metaphysical systems for arbitrarily ascribing to being 
its fundamental, ontological definitions. Hegel argued that 
those definitions must be logically deduced as definitions 
of immanently developing being. Despite its dialectical ap- 
proach, that position failed to lead Hegel to the historical 
understanding of the ontological. But epistemological his- 
toricism is necessary for a correct understanding of any 
knowledge (including the knowledge of the ontological 
definitions of being) as comprising a dual attitude: to the 
object of cognition and to the preceding level of cognition. 
In other words, cognition of an object both expresses a 
definite level in the development of cognition and is, to a 
certain degree, determined by the latter. That which cannot 
be cognized at one level of cognition becomes cognizable 
at a different historical stage. That is why all ontological 
definitions of objective reality should also be seen as lim- 
ited by the level of knowledge attained, and therefore 
subject to change, correction, etc. Thus Marxist philosophy 
epistemologically interprets ontology and any knowledge 
at all, thus preventing it from becoming dogma and stim- 
ulating its further development. 

Merxist philosophy rejects both epistemological skepti- 
cism and the illusion that, unlike particular sciences, phi- 
losophy offers more authentic knowledge of reality. Since 
scientific philosophy proceeds from scientific data, it ob- 
viously cannot claim to possess some special knowledge 
that differs radically from scientific knowledge. It follows 
that scientific philosophy, like science in gencral, is a study, 
and its results reflect reality only approximately. Of 
course, one must remember that a Philosophical study 


by particular sciences and united by philosophy. This 
means that philosophy strives to grasp the unity of quali- 
tatively definite fragments of those system realities (nature, 
society, ian, cognition, cle.) which, divided, are studied 
by individual sciences. 

All those reflections about the dialectical-materialist un- 
derstanding of philosophy as a system can be illustrated 
by an example borrowed from Engels. In his Dialectics of 
Nature he summed up the discussion of the infinite and 
its cognition and wrote: “The infinite is just as much know- 
able as unknowable.” (9; me Does that mean that phi- 
losophy is fated to remain halfway on the road to the 
truth? Exponents of Nicolai Hartmann’s “new ontology” 
and many other bourgeois philosophers say yes. But the 
meaning of that quotation from Engels is totally different. 
First, it refers to the inexhaustibility of the infinite: ever- 
ything that remains unknown in it is also infinite. Sec- 
ond, Engels sees the cognition of both the finite and the 
infinite as an essentially single process. According to him, 
“All real, exhaustive knowledge consists solely in raising 
tho individual thing in thought from individuality into par- 
ticularity and from this into universality, in seeking and 
establishing the infinite in the finite, the eternal in the 
transitory.” (9; 234) 

The unity between the cognition of the particular, tran- 
sitory, and finite and that of the universal, eternal, and 
infinite can be found both in each particular science and 
in philosophy, since the latter is the most common form 
of the theoretical integration of knowledge, a specific sum- 
ming-up of the history of cognition. That determines the 
historical boundaries of the scientific-philosophical system 
of knowledge. Since those boundaries are cognized and 
overcome by generalizing new scientific data and new his- 
torical experience, philosophy develops and rises to a new, 
higher level of knowledge. Smug complacency is alien to 
that forward movement; philosophy is forever on the go. 

Thus Marxist philosophy rejects any claim of absolute 
knowledge, but it differentiates between the latter and ab- 
solute truths—specijic knowledge which can deal not only 
with the unique and particular but also with the universal. 
Tho specific is the unity of different definitions. Absolute 
truth is specific truth, or unity of relative truths. Accord- 
ing to Lenin, “Each step in the development of science 
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adds new grains to the sum of absolute truth, but the 
limits of the truth of each scientific proposition are rela- 
live, now expanding, now shrinking with the growth of 
knowledge.” (10; /4, 135) 

Relative truth is objective; therefore, to a cortain degree 
(to be determined) it is also absolute truth. That oxplains 
why, for all its inevitable errors, the history of cognition 
is also the cognition of the absolute. But, according to En- 
gels, “The infinity of the thought which knows the abso- 
lute is composed of an infinite number of finite human 
minds, working side by side and successively at this infinite 
knowledge, committing practical and theoretical blunders, 
setting out from erroneous, one-sided, and false premises, 
pursuing false, tortuous, and uncertain paths, and often 
not even finding what is right when they run their noses 
against it.” (9; 234) Still, despite the relative, contradic- 
tory and incomplete nature of any knowledge, cognition of 
the absolute is an actual process. To quote Engels again, 
“All true knowledge of nature is knowledge of the eter- 
nal, the infinite, and hence essentially absolute.” (9; 234) 

In developing philosophy as a scientific-philosophical 
system of seeing the world, Marxism admits the qualita- 
tive change in the place that philosophy occupies in the sys- 
tem of philosophical knowledge. In this connection bour- 
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Essentially new problems concerning both special scientific 
losophy, and the view of the world 
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emergo in the borderline areas separating philosophy from 
particular sciences. Scientific philosophy becomes social 
consciousness not only in content but alsu in the way it 
functions, Could it be that the future holds an oven greater 
rocognition of philosophy as a science, as a devoloping sys- 
tem of knowledge about science and the view of the world? 


PHILOSOPHY AND EVERYDAY 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


The traditional, age-old concept of philosophy is directly 
associated with the opposition of philosophical reflection to 
“unthinking”, everyday consciousness. I'he latter is de- 
scribed as something possessed by all, including ignorant 
people. No doubt, a critical attitude to overyday conscious- 
ness and its basis, everyday experience, is both necessary 
and justified. But the history of philosophy shows that tra- 
ditional philosophical criticism of everyday consciousness 
(and everyday experience) usually fails to understand the 
necessary organic connection of philosophy (and science) 
‘To these phenomena of everyday social developments. The 
vorrelation “philosophy—everyday experience” can only be 
correctly understood as a unity of opposites comprising 
not only opposition but also the moment of identity. 

The sentence repeatedly passed by speculative idealist 
philosophy on the materialist understanding of the world 
was usually the following: materialism is not philosophy 
but everyday consciousness which, lacking intellectual cul- 
ture, uncritically approaches its own premises and does not 
even suspect the need for a critical analysis of sense im- 
pressions and of its own confidence in their correctness. 
Since everyday consciousness is not a speculative myth 
but something actually existing, we should examine the 
true attitude of materialism and idealism to that form of 
tae ot ra opie Ne world, Everyday consciousness 
can be studied by sociology, history, soci: 
ari inated other rere But foe ae dcieanl 
wil e epistemological and hi ical-phi A 
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consciousness of individuals, According to Engels, thought 
exists “only ax the individual thought of many milliurds 
of past, present and future men". (8; 105) The same is 
true of everyday consciousness too: thal form of social 
consciousness dors not directly depend on the purposeful 
and planned cognitive activity of men. The shaping of ever- 
yday consciousness (and of everyday experience, its ba- 
sis) is mostly a spontaneous process, and its necessary cle- 
ments include involuntary memory. A large part of every- 
day experience is acquired unnoticed, simply because a 
man lives, comes in contact with other individuals, reacts 
to his environment, to developments in his personal life 
and society, without realizing what has left an imprint on 
his consciousness and become part of his personal experi- 
ence. 

Everyday consciousness is a multi-layered, complex and 
contradictory entity composed of a multitude of percep- 
tions, emotions and concepts that are generated and contin- 
uously reproduced by the relatively constant and familiar 
conditions surrounding individuals. The diversity, histori- 
cal transformation and development of those conditions are 
echoed in the historically developing diversity of everyday 
experience and everyday consciousness, its concomitant, 
through which this experience is perceived, interpreted and 
applied in knowledge and practical activity. We encounter 
concepts of everyday consciousness everywhere. They are. 
first and foremost, empirical notions consisting partly of 
relative truths and partly of illusions and errors: water 
boils at 100°C; gold docs not rust; the sun rises in the 
morning and sets in the evening; money in a savings bank 
pays interest. Proverbs are classic expressions of everyday 
iasserrer aie polished - Perfection a i ages; Hey 
the quintessence of popular wisdom (“life is not a bed o! 
roses"), the class instinct of the oppressed and exploited 
(“satiety can’t feel for”), popular fears and hopes. 

In his economic and historical studies Marx has shown 
that unscientific political economy records and_ theoreti- 
cally substantiates everyday concepts of the bourgeoisie: 
land produces rent; capital, profit; and labor, merely wages. 
Marx has exposed the unscientific essence of those 
concepts, clovated by crude political economy to the status 
of theoreticnl dogma, und proved that only live labor pro- 
duces value, surplus value and its modifications. At the 
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same time, he has also explained that the false formula of 
unscientific political economists reflects a certain type of 
reality, since the owner of capital docs make profit, the 
landowner does receive rent, and the working man is paid 
wages for his labor. In this case everyday bourgeois con- 
sciousness superficially reflects capitalist production rela- 
tions. It reflects the appearances generated by typically 
capitalist ways of redistributing the surplus value produced 
by the proletariat among various groups of capitalists. 

As Marx pointed out, petty-bourgeois ideology theoroti- 
cally sums up the everyday notions of the potty bourgeoi- 
sie. In other words, for all its theoretical guise, it does 
not rise above class prejudices. Although the education and 
personal status of its ideologists may be infinitely better 
than those of the petty bourgeoisie, they still represent 
that class because “in their minds they do not get beyond 
the limits which the latter do not get beyond in life, they 
aro consequently driven, theoretically, to the same problems 
and solutions to which material interest and social posi- 
tion drive the latter in practice." (1; 17, 130-31) Unlike 
petty-hourgeois ideology, scientific socialist ideology over- 
comes the spontaneous, trade-unionist everyday conscious- 
uess of the workers, bringing into it the realization of tho 
need for revolutionary struggle against the bourgeoisie 
and the destruction of the capitalist mode of production. 
This is how Engels outlines the fundamental difference 
between everyday notions and scientific concepts: “For 
everyday purposes we know and can say, e.g., whether an 
animal is alive or not, But, upon closer inquiry, we find 
that this is, in many casos, a very complex question.” (8; 
32) The contradiction between a scientific understanding 
of reality and its reflection in the notions of everyday ex- 
perience is inevitably a paradox if perceived from. the 
standpoint of everyday consciousness, According to Marx, 

Scientific truth is always paradox, if judged by ovory- 
day experience, which catches ouly the delusive appear- 
ance of things.” (1; 2, 54) Today, Gaston Bachclard, 1 
Prominent French philosopher, analyzes the major clarac- 
teristics of 20th-contury natural science and arrives at the 
same conclusion Marx made in his socio-economic studies 
ever 100 years ago: “Any new truth is horn despite the 


ebyious, any new experience arise: H i 
rience.” (86. 7) perience arises despite direct expe- 
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Aside from its empirical and ideological content, anoth- 
er prominont feature of everyday consciousness is its re- 
ligious aspect, especially imyortant in antagonistic socicty. 
Unlike theological pseudoscience, religions consciousness 
is also ovoryday, although both theologians and idealist 
philosophers refuse to accept it ay such, Self-alienation, 
the division of the world into the imaginary and the roal 
havo been noted by Marx as fontures of the religious re- 
flection of reality, and they are expressed in the contradic- 
tory naluro of everyday consciousness which combines em- 
pirical experience with fantastic religious notions. In thoir 
practical overyday activity, believers almost always act the 
way unbelievers do: they disregard the religious interpre- 
tation of the transcendental origin of any existing thing, 
they are guided by empirically established causes, effects, 
‘etc. But that spontancous irrcligious trend (borne out by 
conscious activity and knowledge) constantly runs into 
the traditional roligious notions which are introduced into 
men's minds not only through antagonistic social relations 
but also through upbringing and education. This dichotomy 
forces the believer to judge things and his own life from 
two diametrically opposed and even mutually exclusive 
standpoints, Naturally, he can neither reconcilo his reli- 
gious feeling to his own irreligious approach, nor over- 
come the doubts whose deep social roots he does not un- 
derstand. 

It follows that everyday consciousness cannot be reduced 
only to everyday experience, its factual basis. It faces 
hoth the real, “this” world and the nonexistent “other” 
world, Therefore it is wrong to identify everyday con- 
sciousness with common sense, although the latter is un- 
doubtedly a vital component of tho former. 

Since everyday consciousness remains itself—that is, 
does not rise to a scientific interpretation of the world—it 
is incapable of critically analyzing its own content in 
which realistic and irrational notions collide, overlap and 
blond together. Irrationa] notions can be not only roligious 
but simply unscientific or antiscientific. That is why sound 
common sense is often far from really sound. 

In his Lectures on the History of Philosophy, Hogel 
speaks ironically about Dietrich Tiedemann's claim (made 
in his Spirit of Speculative Philosophy) that Gorgias goes 
farther than a man of common sense. Hegel remarks that 
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every philosopher “goes farther than common sense because 
what is usually called common sense is not philos- 
ophy, and is often much less sound than the latter, 
Common sense comprises the way of thinking, maxims 
and prejudices of its time ... and it is absolutely unaware 
of the intellectual definitions of its time guiding it.” (64; 
14, 36) Lenin quotes this remark in his notes on Ilegel's 
Lectures on the History of Philosophy and follows it with 
“common sense=the prejudices of its time’. (10; 38, 273) 
This formula should be interpreted rather as a summary 
of Hegel's thesis and recognition of its relative correctness 
than as Lenin's own evaluation of common sense. It is 
clear from numerous remarks made by Lenin that he res- 
olutely rojected one-sided evaluations of everyday con- 
sciousness. For example, while noting that “common 
sense" regards the latest discoveries in physics as outland- 
ish (40; 14, 261), Lenin condemns Hegel's attempts at 
removing the rational content from notions based on 
everyday experience which not only gives rise to but also 
daily checks, corrects and confirms those notions, When 
Hegel declares that Epicurus’ recognition of the correct- 
ness of “perceived being” “does not at all rise above the 
viewpoint of everyday common sense", Lenin says that 
critical remark distorts the essence of materialism: ‘Dis- 
agreement with ‘common sense’ is the foul quirk of an 
idealist.” (10; 38, 291) 

The need to distinguish between scientific, philosophical 
and everyday concepts was already recognized in ancient 
Greece: Democritus demanded that a distinction be made 
between that which is true and that which exisls only in 
opinion. Francis Bacon's doctrine of idols also contains 
criticism of everyday consciousness and, which is equally 
important, everyday language. However, his criticism does 
Not negate the cognitive value of everyday consciousness 
but tries to purify it, correct its concepts, take account of 
the truth it contains, and go further. In creatively devel- 
oping the materialist tradition, dialectical materialism has 
proved that the contradiction between theoretical knowl- 
edge and direct sensory data docs not in the least under- 
mine the significance of the latter. Consequently, it does 
not refute the sensationalist thesis about the sensory ori- 
gins of abstract ideas. Usually, this dialectical contradic- 
tion between the rational and the sensuous is incompre- 
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hensible to everyday consciousness because it persists in 
recognizing only that which can be verified by the senses. 
That is why the concepts and norms of common sense, 
which reflect certain aspects of reality more ar less ade- 
quately, cannot guide a scientific study: the latter's field 
is immeasurably greater and more significant than that 
with which everyday consciousness deals and which inevi- 
tably limits ils competence. A conflict between scientific 
concepts and common sense does not refute the former: 
only science and practice can refule or confirm them. 
Hence this quotation from Engels: “Sound common 
sense, respectable fellow that he is in the homely realm 
of his own four walls, has very wonderful adventures di- 
ra ad veutures out into the wide world of research.” 

; 

We all remember how common sense argued against 
the heliocentric system, non-Euclidian geometry and the 
theory of relativity. But it was not only everyday con- 
sciousness but also the conservative contemporaries of Co- 
pernicus, Lobachevsky and Einstein in the academic 
world who persisted in their refusal to recognize Earth's 
revolutions around the Sun or the seemingly paradoxical 
theories of Lobachevsky and Einstein. Conservative scien- 
tists did not rise above everyday common sense, maintain- 
ing that “it is impossible because it cannot he”. 

But in contrasting everyday and scientific consciousness 
we should not ignore the diversity of everyday conscious- 
ness which accumulates not only familiar notions within 
the environment immediately surrrounding men but also 
their versatile experience, especially that gained in produc- 
tion activities. That experience serves as a basis for scien- 
tific conclusions too. For example, according to Professor 
Kolmogorov, a noted Soviet scientist, Euclid's geometrical 
axioms reflect facts deduced from everyday experionce: 
-“In_the_final analysis, confidence in the correctness of 
axioms is always of éxperimental origin. If the experience 
“underlying this confidence is a case of pre-scientific ex- 
perience shared by all mankind and turned into a sponta- 
neous conviction that does not cite any specific observation 
as proof, then we are dealing with an obvious truth. The 
axioms of elementary geometry are a case in point. 
(25; 394) Luclid himself described axioms as everyday 
notions. 
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Man had learned to raise crops, build housos and smolt 
metals long before science began to study these production 
processes, Agronomy, construction engincoring and metal. 
lurgy all paid due account to everyday production expo- 
rience, that is, to the everyday notions which guided man 
in their work. As to prejudice, it is not confined exclusive- 
ly to everyday consciousness: the history of science 
shows that it is common in scientific (or pseudoscientific) 
theories. 

Hegel, who thoroughly examined the opposition of the 
dialectical and metaphysical modes of thinking, fully iden- 
tified everyday (in his own words, reasoning) conscious- 
ness with the metaphysical view of the world. Describing 

“tha objactidtis~of everyday ¢onsciousness to the doctrines 
of ancient Greek Sophists as “the cry of common sense 
which knows no other way to help itself” (64; 74, 7), He- 
gel maintained that everyday reason would inevitably 
lapse into sophistry because it treated the truths and max- 
ims it was guided by as absolutes. 

Hegel correctly identified the typical features of a 
definite historical form of everyday consciousness, but he 
made the same mistake (which he himself exposed) be- 
lieving that the metaphysical limitations of everyday con- 
sciousness were something extrahistorical and insurmoun- 
table. That negative assessment of everyday consciousness 
temmed from the rationalist-idealist nature of Hegel's 
philosophy which claimed that the outside world” perceived 
through the senses is only an appearance (albeit objec- 
tive), and that it is the only realm of everyday conscious- 
ness. Philosophy, Hegel claimed, differs from everyday 
consciousness in that it regards only as a phenomenon that 
which everyday consciousness presents as existing. 

A specific historical analysis of everyday consciousness 
leads to a conclusion that was totally alion to Hegel's 
philosophy despite its historicism: the metaphysical featu- 
res of everyday consciousness were products of the same 
age that gave rise to metaphysical thinking in science. * 


* Engels pointed to tho metaphysical limitati f di 
bourgeois common sense: “Th the commonglace 
areois Somme sae e jaded cart-horse of the commonplace 
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. “one should not ride cart-horses if one inten 3 lo go coursing over 
‘the very rough ground of abstract reasoning”, (6; 223) J 
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There is uo absolute opposition between everyday and not 
overyday (scientific, philosophical) consciousness. Every- 
day consciousness does not exist in isolation, and today it 
is not so commonplace as it was 100 years ago. It evalves, 
but it does not disappear, To a certain degree, it becomes 
more intellectual because it is affected by culture and edu- 
cation, and scientific concepts find their way into it; and 
still it remains overyday and commonplace. The same ap- 
plies to commonplace, everyday experience which is limit- 
ed compared to the special experience of science, Every- 
day consciousness assimilates experience, knowledge, ideas 
and certain scientific concepts; but it is not independent 
in assessing their cognitive value. People use them as 
stereotypes of sorts for picking their way in the sphere 
of their everyday, nonprofessional occupations and inter- 
ests. 

Today, men have the telephone, the radio, the television 
set, the automobile, the cinema and other achievements of 
science and technology at their disposal, but they usually 
have a rather vague notion of the scientific laws underly- 
ing the operation of those devices. The individual is con- 
tent to know their purpose, to be able to use and enjoy 
them, and to know where to apply should they malfunction. 
And it is impossible and even useless for him to under- 
stand everything that is clear to physicists, mechanics, 
electrical and radio engineers and other spccialists. But 
because of specialization, scientists themselves are quite 
vague about those accomplishments of science and technol- 
ogy which they use but which are not connected more or 
less directly with their own fields. So here, too, there is 
no absolute opposition between everyday and scientific 
consciousness. Nowadays, there are no people whose con- 
sciousness is either purely scientific or purely everyday. 
Both those forms of human consciousness are inseparable. 

Thus the Marxist understanding of everyday conscious- 
ness is based on the admission of diversity in man’s rela- 
tionship with objective reality, both natural and social. As 
an agent discovering the infinity of the universe, learning 
and mastering its laws, creating “the second environment 
and thus shaping himself, man shapes and develops his 
scientific consciousness. But as someone merely finding 
his way in his immediate environment and adapting to it 
by using tricd and tosted methods, man is a creature of 
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everyday consciousness which combines reason and preju- 
dice, real knowledge and illusion in the most unexpected 
and contradictory ways. : 

Since everyday consciousness remains based on ovory- 
day experience, it is empirical and thus undoubtedly hos- 
tile to idealism; a Tact reflected in the speculative-idealist 
criticism of it. Still, once again, it is not always based 
exclusively on everyday experience and practice. As we 
see from ancient philosophy (which emerged before 
science and interpreted everyday experience), everyday 
consciousness comprises prototypes of both materialist and 
idealist views. In that sense, idealism, as well as material- 
ism, relies on concepts of everyday consciousness. And 
materialists, as well as idealists, argue with it. 

Materialism relies on ‘naive realism” of everyday con- 
sciousness; idealism, on its subjectivist notions. Material- 
ism criticizes everyday consciousness from the left; ideal- 
ism, from the right. Materialism argues against the preju- 
dice of everyday consciousness; idealism (usually but not 
always), against common sense. A classic example of the 
latter is Tertullian’s claim that religious faith must not 
fear the absurd which common sense rejects. But the 
history of Christianity and related philosophies proves thal 
Christian theology and the idealist philosophies which sup- 
port it try to reach their goal both by criticizing common 
sense (Protestantism, Protestant neo-orthodoxy) and by 
appealing to everyday reason (Catholicism, neo-Thomism). 

Thomas Aquinas, who proclaimed the harmony of reli- 
gion and reason, tried to prove that the latter, proceeding 
from facts of everyday experience, logically and inevitably 
concludes that God exists. For example, an object moves 
because motion has been imparted to it. Hence, according 
to Thomas Aquinas, the logical conclusion that a moving 
object is impossible without something moving it. But if 
the mover is itself in motion, it is also a moving object, 
that is, it has its own mover. This chain cannot be end- 
less because in that case no motion could have a begin- 
ning in time. Therefore there must exist something that 
pik motion while being itself motionless, i.e, the first 

Thomas Aquinas and his medieval follo 
their appeal lo reason as something (anc eae 
ting a mystical construction on that human ability which 
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they proclaimed to he identical for all men, irrespective of 
the conditions they dived ins and the knowledge they pos- 
sessed—-that is, something innate, bestowed on the human 
soul from above. For example, the 1Gth-century Thomist 
Dictionary of Philosophical Sciences asserted Wat common 
senso “is exactly the same in all men and in all ages; it 
neither advances nor retreats. It is, as il were, reason in 
ils primordial stale (l'état brut), reason without reflection 
and without science." (75; 974) Obviously, such raison a@ 
Vétat brut, “untainted” by reflection or education, readily 
admits that the existence of God is logically demonstrable. 
This explains why modern Thomists fully share the views 
of their medieval forerunners about immutability of every- 
day experience (allegedly stemming from immutability of 
human nature). Viewed from that angle, philosophy cor- 
responds to its concent—that is, operates as authentic phil- 
osophical knowledge—only when it is connected solely to 
everyday experience, interpreting its content. In that case 
philosophy is independent of science, which can neither 
refute nor confirm fundamentals of philosophy because 
science deals with special—that is, scientific—experience. 

In the neo-Thomist view, all philosophers are contempo- 
raries because they all interpret everyday experience 
which is unchanging and common to everyone. That ex- 
perience contains neither affirmation nor negation, is nei- 
ther true nor false, but a totality of immediate experiences 
of reality and one's own life. The neo-Thomist apologia of 
everyday consciousness and experience—just as the at- 
tempt to prove the independence of their basic content of 
time and space, of science and special scientific experi- 
ence—is aimed at acquitting the theological philosophy of 
Thomas Aquinas: he is treated as our contemporary on the 
grounds that everyday experience cannot become obsolete. 
According to neo-Thomists, Thomism flows directly from 
the pure source of common sense, untainted by specula- 
tion; and because of its esseutial immutability, common 
sense must be understood as the extrahistorical spiritual 
human faculty bestowed on us from above. Rejecting the 
Thomist view of some neutral and mute everyday expe- 
rience which is the only thing philosophy is supposed to 
study, Gaston Bachelard aptly remarks: “After the age-old 
dialogue between tho world and the spirit, one can no long- 
er talk about mute experience.” (36; 8) 
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In the 18th century, French materialists spared no of- 
fort in exposing the attempts of Catholic theolugiaus and 
philosophers at using the authority of common sense to 
justify their fantastic religious notions. Holbach asserted 
that man can reason soundly only when he is healthy 
“when his soul is neither troubled by fear nor changed by 
illness nor disturbed by passions". (77; 138) Sound rea- 
son, he maintained, cannot reconcile itself to religion 
which “demands that we firmly believe in things that are 
not evident and in propositions that are either barely prob- 
able or greatly contrary to reason”. (76; 142) 

Whereas French materialists proved that religion was 
incompatible with reason, the Scottish ‘philosoph: of 
common sense” saw its principal mission in provin yn 
opposite. Thomas Reid, the foremost proponent of tk 4 
school, maintained in his Enquiry into the Huma Mind 
on the Principles of Common Sense (1764) that ‘th ad 
misicn of the existence of the outside world caannt he 
ased on the evidence supplied by sensory organs because 
that evidence is only valuable inasmuch it 
credence. Common sense is the original abilit cortaers 
which precedes sense perception and Teflection id eads 
to the admission of both the external world : a God ras 
a lack of faith in God is as contrary to re: etm ae. oes 
ee 8 beieve that the objects reported by the Snes an 
real. Therefore, according to Reid, rejecting religious faith 
: Poleiouat to refusing to believe that the cuted world 

Thus, historicall: iali i i 
rare to represen porate ey raking bh ae 
of its organi icti very i Sete 
viously Teuis opts Sisencee irate hop tiers 
tience it reflects—the cxperionce> hay “y igen 
and constantly enriched and confi oo Gy kal ee 
contradicts idealism and. serv med by social practice— 
points of the materialist world baad of the starting 
stressed that very important rid view. Lenin repeatedly 
relationship between everyda: a Res ge mc 
phy. He criticized those idedlisie he eee and. phulose: 
naive realism” of everyda Sheeran fo nee the 
their antimaterialist cdacaplss One chores to substantiate 
Berkeley, a subjective ideclic: ony ciqtnase ,was. George 
vindicate common sense.” ann Said, “I endeavour to 

+ 102) This assertion, at 
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first glance a complete paradox since it is made within 
the framework of o subjective-idealist system, becomes 
clear if wo recall that Berkeley ideafistically interpreted 
ompiricism based on everyday experience. Today, idealist 
ompiricism often proclaims its dedication to ordinary com- 
mon sense. I"ur example, in substantiating his subjectivist- 
agnostic cpistemology, Karl Popper proclaims: “1 was al- 
ways a commonsense philosopher, and a commonsense real- 
ist... 1 was thoroughly opposed to every idealism, posi- 
tivism, or even neutralism in philosophy.” (90; 322-23) 
Typically, the pseudonegation of idealism by today's bour- 
geois idealist philosophers is presented as agreement 
with everyday experience. This is indirect proof of the 
fact that the main content of everyday experience is large- 
ly in favor of materialism. In his monograph on Charles 
Peirce, the Soviet philosopher Yu. K. Melvil notes that 
this founder of American pragmatism described his doc- 
trine as a philosophy of ‘critical common sense”. Common 
sense is presented as comprising ideas and beliefs that 
are “the result of human experience handed down from 
generation to generation”. (29; 382) 

Lenin criticized the Machist attempts to portray sub- 
jectivist-idealist empiricism as the viewpoint of unbiased 
everyday consciousness which allegedly knows only sensa- 
tions and their complexes and refuses to recognize anything 
different, that which cannot be sensed. ‘The refer- 
ence to ‘naive realism’, supposedly defended by this phi- 
losophy, is sophistry of the cheapest kind,” Lenin wrote. 
“The ‘naive realism’ of any healthy person who has not 
een an inmate of a lunatic asylum or a pupil of the 
‘Wealist philosophers consists in the view that things, the 
“environment, the world, exist independently of our sensa- 
tion, of our consciousness, of our self and of man in gener- 
al... Matertalism deliberately makes the ‘naive’ belief of 
mankind the foundation of its theory of knowledge." * 
(10; 14, 69-70) 


* In his Philosophical Notebooks Lenin stresses that forms of 
logic are organically linked to everyday practice: “Man's practice, 
repeating itself a thousand million times, becomes consolidated in 
man’s consciousness by figures of logic. (and only) on 
account of this thousand-million-fold repetition, these figures ave 
tho stability of a prejudice, an axiomatic character.” (10; 98, 217). 
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Even in its undeveloped form, materialism goes much 
further than naive rea and critically analyzes both 
the prejudices and the empirical content of everyday con. 
sciousness. In its more advanced modern form, material 
ism studivs the dialectics of the active reNection-kuowl- 
edge, reflection-study of objective reality, correcting the 
naive idea about the direct reflection of the outside world 
by sense perception, about the identity of the image with 
the object reflected in it, This viewpoint dialectically ne- 
gates naive realism but retains and develops tho truth it 
contains, It follows that the precepts of matcrialist, and 
especially dialectical-materialist philosophy do not merely 
transcend the bounds of everyday consciousness and its 
empirical notions, but also contradict the lattor, Everyday 
consciousness, inasmuch as it is not permeated with the 
relevant scentific concepts, is incapable of grasping the 
self-propulsion of matter, the unity of mutually determin- 
ing and mutually exclusive opposites, etc. That is not ex- 
plained by the metaphysical (as asserted by Hegel) nature 
of everyday consciousness but simply by the fact that the 
content of dialectical thinking is too versatile to fit into 
De tamewerk of the limited everyday experience of indi- 
: Usually, today’s positivism, which differs from Machism 
in its rejection of the empirical origin of mathematical 
and logical precepts, does not ally itself with “naive real- 
ism" but instead dismisses it as an unscientific view of 
the world. Trying to overcome the spontaneous materialist 
notions of common sense, neopositivists almost invariably 
accuse it of a theological bias. They refuse in principle to 
distinguish between reason and prejudice or to analyze the 
contradictions of everyday consciousness, For example 
Philipp Frank wants the philosophical terms that mark 
the distinction between materialism and idealism t be 
banished from the philosophical vocabulary b » the 
conceals tt vocal 'y because the 
ners hose terms denote are historically rooted in no- 
Sclene he eryday consciousness, In his Philosophy of 
: ¢ he maintains: ‘Expressions like ‘matter’, ‘mind’ 
“jase: and iHect, and similar ones are today cheney eat 
se terms, and A 4 ito 
discourse." (85, 48-6) ne a piace in stricily scientific 
central problem in the philosoph Ts ne hele That “the 
get from commonsense statemn Lilo tindec peed 
ents to general scientific 
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2) This thesis cor 
nL epistemological problem, w 
Wis unable to salve bees 
to everyday experience, According to neapusitivism, since 
science recognizes th stence of matter, consciousness 
and determir it remaing on the level of everyday con- 
sciousness and its language. That claim subjectively di 
torts the accomplishments of seience which has discove 
nonsubstantial forms of matter, revealed U complex phy- 
sivlogical mechanism of psychological actions, and aban- 
doned the mechanistic concepls of determinism. ‘Those dis- 
coveries and related theoretical conclusions do not at all 
imply that a scientist operating wilh the concept of “mat- 
ter” is at the same level as a housewife. 

Proclaiming his opposition to the identity of scientific 
and everyday language, Frank is essentially trying to get 
rid of matter, a task long laid down by George Berkeley. 
According to the latter, “I'he only thing whose existence 
we deny, is that which philosophers call matter or corpo- 
real substance.” (37; 2, 55) But apparently Frank is more 
consistent than Berkeley because he denies the existence 
of both consciousness (he contrasts it to matter) and cau- 
sality, the categories directly related to the key philo- 
sophical issue: about the causal relationship of matter and 
consciousness. 

In the final analysis, the neopositivist “revolution in 
philosophy” rejects all past philosophy with its age-old 
issues. The latter are presented as a disorderly multitude 
of unverifiable and undemunstrable views, unable to rise 
above everyday consciousness and naively probing ques- 
tions that cannot be answered because they are phantoms 
devoid of real content. That is precisely the meaning of 
Wittgenstein'’s pronouncement asserting that what cannot 
be discussed should not be spoken about.* This means 
that people without a proper (in. the “modern”, neopositiv- 
ist sense of the word) philosophical education argue about 
whether the world is finite or infinite, knowable or unknow- 
able, etc. Meanwhile, the philosopher (neopositivist) is 
silent: those issues cannot be answered because they are 


ly identifies an im- 
h, however, neoposi- 
© it tolally opposes scie 


* In this Wiltgonstein obviously echoes Nietzsche's “Sometimes, 
as the saying hints, one can only stay a philosopher if one keops 
silent,” (89; 2, 14). ‘That is not the only caso of positivist scientism 
putting its own construction on irrationalist theses. 
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But, presenting the age-old philosophical 
consciousness as everyday, neopositivists fail to no 
that their renunciation of the so-callod metaphysics — 
meaning the problems belonging to. philosophy proper 
rather similar to ordinary common sense which dismisses 
philosophical issues and regards their discussion as empty 
talk unworthy of serious people. ; : 

Everyday consciousness appears idyllic, serone and per. 
haps even carefree if viewed in the epistemological aspect— 
that is, as empirical self-consciousuess, the comprehen- 
sion of the ouler environment, reasonably arguing that 
the self is the self and therefore the self is not a cloud, a 
rock, a donkey, etc. But viewed from another angle, as a 
totality of everyday experiences—that is, all the joys and 
sorrows, hopes and disappointments that comprise everyday 
life—that everyday consciousness appears continuously 
turbulent. Scientific and philosophical consciousness ap- 
pear as something similar to the ancient Greek ataraxia in 
comparison. This aspect of everyday consciousness, pre- 
viously studied by the philosophical doctrines of affects 
(both by materialists and idealists), has now been almost 
totally annexed by existentialism. The latter revives in its 
own way the opposition of philosophy to the so-called 
positive sciences and regards them as practical, utilitarian, 
pragmatic and therefore unable to probe the being of that 
which exists, that is, not rising above everyday conscious- 
ness. 

Existentialism opposes the natural scientific descriptions 
of objective reality with a hermeneutic description of 
man's being, defined as worry, fear, being-in-the-world, 
freedom, etc. Essentially, it is the emotion that fills the 
everyday existence of individuals. Existentialism interprets 
those emetions in the spirit of Husserl'’s phenomenology, 
oe ee Has the cotintaee source and declares to be 
rvistential, that is, a priori inherent to man’s selfness. In 
That connection, Heidegger and Sartre, following Kierke- 
gaard, draw an essential dividing line between fear 
¢ ms ee fe pein); sabia by external empirical causes 
eerie re tal ier i pereec e 
ie tigct , Uangoisse 
“existence itself and therefore earaaiblle Ae one 
ie eae existential consciousness as cleansed of 
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experiences [ear not of ad 
of the very existence, per 
stable in other words, he 
itself, 

Existentialists castigate the “vulgar” (everyday) fear 
of death, a feur based on perfectly real empirical causes, 
and contrast it to the existential fear of the ultimate pos- 
sibility, the possibility not to be, which, in their view, has 
no connection h the everyday existence of individuals 
among other individuals who live and die. Those who tem- 
porarily stay alive thus acquire a perfectly empirical no- 
tion first of others’ mortality and then of their own. 

All existentialism argues furiously against everyday 
existence, presented as faceless, illusory and meaning- 
less, against everyday, spontaneously materialist con- 
sciousness, allegedly reflecting not reality but pseudo- 
real ordinariness. An existentialist describes everyday con- 
sciousness as alienated (although that can only be true of 
some of its aspects), claiming that only the existentialist 
self-consciousness of existence, renouncing everything 
mundane, overcomes alienation. But the “ontological soli- 
tude” of the existential self-consciousness mystically re- 
flects the actual alienation of the personality in bourgeois 
society; essentially, existential consciousness is refined 
everyday consciousness. 

Existentialism criticizes everyday consciousness as alle- 
gedly incompatible with the grasping of the substance of 
being. According to Heidegger, philosophy violates itself 
when it reckons with objections voiced by common sense, 
because the latter cannot see that to which it objects. Phi- 
losophy, Heidegger writes, “cannot refute ordinary com- 
mon sense because it is deaf to its language". (65; 6) But 
existentialism itself, while fighting the mundane (and to 
a certain degree really exposing the depersonalizing in- 
fluence of bourgeois relations), limits philosophical prob- 
lems to a detailed description of everyday consciousness, 
emotions and concepts. Although Ilusserl's subjectivist- 
idealist phenomenology does distil them, yet for all its 
criticism, existentialism is not much _ interested in 
all that lies beyond the everyday consciousness and 
the ordinary (and negatively interpreted) emotions it 
criticizes so harshly. It sees nothing worth noting in 
everyday life, especially in social intercourse because its 


finite, substantial danger, but 
as dangerous, fragi 
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intorpretatian of existence affe 8 no place fay 
love or knowledge. * Existentialist phi- 
tz theory of . 


ly: 


Ay which do not remain unchangéd throughout history but 


are changed 1 arse of The communist transformation 
of society. Medieval scholasticism maintained that common 
sense is the awareness of certain fundamental principles, 
independent of the time and place and identical with all 
people; but today there is no longer any need to prove 
that common sense and everyday consciousness as a whole, 
reflect the social environment and change together with it. 

Indeed, from the point of view of both mundane com- 
mon sense and science and philosophy (materialist philos- 
ophy, too) in, say, the 18th or early 19th centuries, the 
very idea of a cubic centimeter of substance containing a 
huge amount of energy was not only absurd but also ex- 
tremely mystical, and making no distinction botween the 
supernatural (unreal) and the natural (really existing or 
possible). 

Today, both science and philosophy are very cautious in 
their interpretation of the notion “impossible”. Meanwhile, 
everyday consciousness has grown used to the miracles 
worked by man’s intellect and can hardly be shaken by 
scientific and technological breakthroughs. It has not yet 
lost its sense of wonder, but it firmly believes that there 
are no miracles—at least not in the field of science and 
technology. 


° Here I do not refer to the “optimistic” version of oxistentialism 
(Abbognano, Bolnow and others) which trios (albeit in vain). to 
family ie, elidnya, costa ear aye ete emotions (joys of 
tialism, because the truly positive, igvifcunt and pr tant 
of lile is basically incompatible withthe semen a pease content 
the world. The Soviet philoso; her A. 'S. Bogen nie nalist approach to 
and scientifically analyzed that ints ee 
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Everyday religious consciousness hag also changed (where 
it has at all survived). In all probability, no one believes 
any more that God created the world in six days, if 
only because it is common knowledge that days (and 
nights) came into being after Kurth had taken shape and 
hegun lo rotate on its axis, This explains the genuine de- 
spair of Berdayev who said that most people, including 
Christians, had turned materialist because they believed 
only in the material power—military or economic—and 
not in the power of the spirit. The Protestant Church has 
reconciled itself to this situation and no longer requires its 
adherents to accept all the dogmata: it is enough to believe 
that God and Jesus Christ His son exist. 

In his The Condition of the Working-Class in England 
Engels offered the following description of the life and spir- 
ilual development of British workers on the eve of the 
industrial revolution: “They could rarely read and far more 
rarely write; went regularly to church, never talked pol- 
itics, never conspired, never thought, delighted in physi- 
cal exercises, Tistened with inherited reverence when the 
Bible was read, and were, in their unquestioning humility, 
exceedingly well-disposed towards the ‘superior classes’... 
They were comfortable in their silent vegetation, and but 
for the industrial revolution they would never have emerged 
from this existence, which cosily romantic as it was, 
was nevertheless not worthy of human beings.” (1: 
4, 309) There is no need to describe here the tremendous 
changes in the consciousness of all the working people 
brought about by subsequent developments which led to the 
establishment of the new, socialist system first in the USSR 
and then in many other countries. The victory of social- 
ism radically changed everyday consciousness. In capitalist 
countries, too, mass consciousness has changed greatly. As 
Jacque Maritain, a prominent Catholic philosopher, re- 
marked, “Nobody wants to die for capitalism any more—nei- 
ther in Asia, nor in Africa nor in Europe.” (84; 124) This 
admission by an opponent of Marxism is evidence that 


there is i ing realization among the exploited masses 
that only destruction of capilaliam can_ bring about their 
social emancipation. 


T do not propose here to analyze the impact of socio- 


economic, scientific and technological progress on everyday 
consciousness. I would only note the major aspects of that 
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historical process: it supplants irrational notions and other 
groundless beliofs in everyday conscivusness and brin, 

everyday and scientific consciousness closer together which, 
howover, does not cancol out thoir substantial differonce, 
Everyday consciousness hecomes increasingly rational, mor, 
al, discriminating, esthotically demanding, independent a i 
critical. It no longer merely adapts to tho existing con 
ditions but plays an ever more active part in man's creg 
tive activity. All that greatly changes the rolationships be. 
tween philosophy and everyday consciousness and experi. 
ence. The latter is an integral part of social practice, which 


underlies all forms of knowledge. 
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DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 
AND DIALECTICAL IDEALISM 


IMMANUEL KANT AND (7th-CENTURY 
PITLOSOPIIICAL RATIONALISM 


Immanuel Kant, the father of classical German philoso- 
phy, both followed and criticized 17th-century rationalism. 
Like philosophical empiricism, philosophical rationalism is 
the bourgeois self-consciousness of the era of emergent cap- 
ilalist mode of production. Its distinctly antifeudal char- 
acter is evident in the rationalist conviction that the “nat- 
ural light of reason” (lumen naturale) is innate to every 
human being irrespective of his intellectual abilities or 
education. According to Descartes, “the ability to reason 
and to distinguish truth from error—which is usually cal- 
led common sense or reason—is naturally equal in all 
men". (45; 27) The thesis is not merely a theoretical con- 
viction but an ideological declaration of the antifeudal, 
bourgeois revolutionary movement. 

Rationalists were intransigent in their opposition to scho- 
lasticism, although the latter, unlike medieval mysticism, 
also appealed to reason and logic. They exposed the fallacy 
of scholastic dogma which maintained that theology was 
on top of the hierarchical ladder of knowledge, science 
at the bottom, and philosophy in between. Rationalism 
proclaimed science to be the highest form of theoretical 
knowledge, and reason, the highest scientific authority. 
Turning to the “great book of the world”—that is, to na- 
ture—Descartes considered it a matter of paramount im- 
portance to create a philosophy that would help in har- 
nessing the elemental [forces of nature. 

The rationalist struggle against scholastic philosophizing 
spread far beyond the bounds of the specific historical sit- 
ualion which generated, shaped and inspired it. It was a 
struggle against all that was uncritically taken for granted 
—that is, against dogmatic thinking which ignored the 
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noed for analyzing, checking and substantiating its asyor. 
tions, assumptions and precepts. es 

Like rationalists, Kant regarded the critique of dogmat. 

ism as the foremost task of philosophy, In his words, “Our 
bea is truly an age of critique to which everything must 
how. Religion, because of its holiness, and law, because of 
its greatness, want to be oulside the realm of that critique, 
But in that case they understandably rouse suspicion and 
can no longer count on the genuine respect with which rea. 
son treats only something that can withstand its free and 
open trial.” (73; 3, 7) In demanding a consistent and 
sweeping critical analysis, Kant went much further than 
147th-century rationalists because he stressed the need for a 
critical analysis of reason itself too. 

Rationalists maintained that bourgeois transformations 
were necessary because social institutions were to be changed 
to conform to rational human nature, to the require- 
ments of universal reason. This identification of bourgeois 
transformations with the realization of the ideals of reason 
was the uncritical aspect of the rationalist concept of rea- 
son, which was pictured as an absolute and autonomous 
ability to comprehend, evaluate, judge and establish norms, 
an ability independent of both sense perception and social 
conditions. In the rationalist view, reason never errs. Ac- 
cording to Descartes, error is rooted in the will which is 
guilty of wishful thinking. Spinoza and Leibniz thought it 
was rooted in sense perception which was allegedly vaguc 
by its very nature and led to wrong conclusions if treated 
as a basis of speculation. 

__ Rationalists arrived at the concept of pure reason—that 
is, of thought independent of sense perception and, in their 
opinion, able to overcome the inevitable limitations of scn- 
sory data, The importance of the latter was clearly under- 
rated. Kant accepted the concept of pure reason but reject- 
ed its rationalist interpretation. It his view, reason's claim 
to supraexperimental knowledge outside experience was 


* One must admit in this connection that the cull i 

c of reason (in 

a Somnprshensiva sense of the term) purmeated not only eeantin 
ut all ideologies of Progressive {7th-century bourgeoisie, including 
vl Mlosaphical empiricism. Locke wrote: “Reason must bo our last 
judge an guide in everything.” (78; 295). Howovor, this does not 


her hot he rationalist end the empiricist concepts of reason were 
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among tans greatest theoreticul errors. Kant revised the 
rationalist doctrine of the causes of error, proving thal sense 
perception, affect, conld not deceive us because it was 
not a judgmont, It is the mind and reason that are guilly 
of error—and not because they proceed from experience 
but because thoy try to draw conclusions independently 
of experience, thus depriving themselves of their only ba- 
sis. 

The rationalist cult of reason (and the concept of pure 
thought as ils concomitant) was a one-sided (and often 
leading to idealistic conclusions) interpretation of the math- 
ematical form of knowledge, which rationalists considered 
a priori, based on the purely logical deduction of cer- 
lain theses from axioms. Rationalists were convinced that 
philosophy could be constructed as a mathematical sys- 
tem of conclusions and that this would end philosophical 
argument and make it possible to comprehend the absolute 
in all fields of study. It only remained to identify fun- 
damental philosophical axioms and appropriate definitions. 
Spinoza attempted that in his Ethics. 

Unlike rationalists, Kant maintained that there could be 
neither mathematical axioms nor definitions in philosophy. 
In his view, philosophy comprised “not a single fundamen- 
tal that deserves to be called an axiom”. (73; 3, 496-97) 
In contrast to mathematics, philosophical definitions aro 
not apodictically authentic, rather, they are an exposition 
of available concepts. On the other hand, mathematical 
definitions are shaped by the modeling of concepts. There- 
fore, “in philosophy, the definition as an expressly clear 
definitiveness must rather complete the work than begin 
it. On the contrary, in mathematics we have no concept 
before the definition, because only the latter provides the 
concept; therefore mathematics must and always can be- 
gin with definitions.” (73; 3, 495-96) 

Treating axioms as self-evident truths, rationalists con- 
cluded that intellectual (that is, independent of sensory 
data) intuitive truths serving as the unshakable basis of 
the entire philosophical science can and must be the start- 
ing points of philosophy. The doctrine of intellectual in- 
tuilion is a central proposition of rationalism.* It underlies 


* Sul, we must remember that Locke and some other empirical 
philosophers recognized intellectual intuition as the decisive moment 
of cognition. But, unlike rationalists, ompirical philosophers con- 
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. . victi tthe boundaries of experience 
the ralianallet Cone ‘rationalist view, mathematics 
had alrendy solved that problem, now it was philosophy's 
a rejected the rationalist doctrine of intellectual in- 
tuition and countered it with a new interpretation of self. 
evident” mathematical theses which he defined as special 
sensory (but also a priori) acts of conterplation. As to 
the. mind and reason, they were unable to perceive and 
contemplate directly and thus arrived at their conclusions 
by speculation, through discourse. Kant, therefore, saw the 
fallacy of the doctrine of intellectual intuition in the alien- 
ation of thought from empirical data, in the attempts to 
transcend the bounds of any possible experience by pure 
thought. Such attempts often Ied to theological conclusions 
whose theoretical fallacy Kant specially exposed. 

Mathematics and mechanics were the most advanced sci- 
ences in the 17th century. Mechanics examined the move- 
ment of objects and related processes, and it proceeded 
mostly from mathematics. Chemistry, biology and other nat- 
ural sciences were actually only taking shape and were 
mostly empirical—that is, they usually described the phe- 
nomena observed. Rationalists proceeded from mathemat- 
ics, while philosophical empiricists from natural science. 
The antithesis of rationalism and empiricism thus reflected 
the actual opposition between the theoretical knowledge of 
that age and empirical natural science. 

Kant's historic contribution was that he criticized (and 
lo a certain degree overcame) the limitations of both the 
rationalism and empiricism of his time. He countered ra- 
lionalists by showing that any knowledge proceeded from 
cerlain sensory observations, And le saw the main fault 
of philosophical empiricism in its rejection of the possibil- 
ity of theoretically substantiated judgments that were 
strictly universal and necessary. For example, according 
to Locke, the “general and universal belong not to the real 
existence of things, but are the inventions and creatures 
of the understanding, made by it for its own use”. (78; 
20) But, Kant pointed ont, apodictic judgments formed 


nected the concept of intellectual intuition to the sensationalist 

dneoey ol powled Be maintaining qua all human knowlodgo, even 
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the most important content of mathematics and mechanics. 
Therefore, 


y the issue was to grasp that fact (without which, 


The rationalist views of the 17th century were the phil- 
osophical expression of a transitional historical period and 
were thus ambiguous and inclined to compromise. ‘The 
bourgeoisie used compromise to become the economically 
dominant class of feudal society. And while the bourgeois 
philosophy of that period resolutely opposed scholasticism 
and, to a certain degree, also theology, it preferred a com- 
promise with religion, the dominant ideology of feudalism. 
Such was the ideological mission of the metaphysical sys- 
lems created by 17th-century rationalists. In Descartes’ 
philosophy, that compromise was evident in the dualistic 
opposition of physics and metaphysics. Cartesian physics 
(the philosophy of nature) studied the existing reality 
that could be perceived by the senses, while metaphysics 
claimed to comprehend the extrasensory. But since expe- 
rience provided no basis for recognizing such suprareality, 
Descartes granted the possibility of the human intellect 
possessing innate ideas and innate knowledge which, in 
his view, could be used to logically deduce all the charac- 
teristics of metaphysical reality. 

To reduce all metaphysics to the rationalist interpreta- 
tion of theological (or theology-related) questions would 
be to oversimplify the issue. The metaphysical systems of 
Descartes and Leibniz did much to provide a philosophical 
interpretation of mathematical and natural science prob- 
lems. Spinoza’s metaphysics was a materialist system of 
views, albeit presented in the pantheist vein and identify- 
ing God with nature. Hence Marx’s and Engels’ assess- 
ment of the positive, earthly content of 17th-century met- 
aphysics. ‘The situation changed only in the 18th century: 
“The whole wealth of metaphysics now consisted only of 
beings of thought and heavenly things, at the very time 
when real beings and earthly things began to be the center 
of all interest." (1; 4, 126) 

This means that Kant delivered his critique of rational- 
ist metaphysics at a time of its decline. Unlike skeptics 
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aterialists who rejected meta. 
nh ees sat hand, Kant above all tried to trace 
the epistemological, theoretical, lyelinliguenl roots That 
is why he studied not so much metapl al en 
the process of cognition and ils cantina i ns which inev. 
itably found their expression in the building of metaphys. 


i Ss. 

aren ieee doubts that metaphysical systems raised prob. 
lems of immense philosophical, genoral scientific and mor. 
al importance. If scientific experience always remains in- 
complete, if inductive speculation based on experience al- 
ways remains incomplete, then how is it at all possible to 
arrive at a scientific theory that formulates precepts unlim- 
ited in their universality (and necessity)? If all theoret- 
ical knowledge stems from sensory data, how can one ex- 
plain the fact that there are scientific truths which can- 
not be reduced to the content of sense perception? Kant 
agrees with those critics of theology who maintain that the 
concepts of God, the immortal soul or life after death are 
theoretically and empirically groundless and are only based 
on the belief in the supernatural. Nevertheless, Kant re- 
jects atheist conclusions. He holds that the scientilic falla- 
cy of theism is not enough to prove the scientific validity 
of atheism. If religion cannot rely on theoretical reason 
(science) could it be based on practical reason, on moral 
consciousness? 

As Kant firmly believes, religious faith is such a substan- 
tial and permanent feature of human existence that philos- 
ophy must study that form of spiritual and intellectual life 
as something inevilable and not accidental. The same is 
true—and apparently to an even greater degree—of the 
problem of free will, for centuries the stumbling block of 
philosophy. If man has no free will, does he possess will 
at all? Tf he cannot control his own actions, how does he 
differ from an animal? If he has no freedom of choice and 
cannot control his actions, then he is not responsible for 
them. But in that case there is neither sanity nor moral 
standards nor moral actions because man's conscious life 
implies his ability to exercise at least limited control over 
his actions. But the existence of morals, and human life 
in general, demonstrate that man possesses at least “‘prac- 
tical” (relative) freedom. What is the nature of this. fact 
and on what conditions is it possible? 
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The problem of being the central problem of all met- 

: us ix alse the problem of the essence of 
and the issue of the unity of world as 
sophy cannot merely state the istence of 
8, rivers, mountains, plants, animals, etc, It 
is supposed to reveal the basis of all that diversity of phe- 
nomena, some content Lhat they all share, their interrela- 
tionship and interdependence. Are there any primal ele- 
ments of all that exists, is there substance, does the world 
exist as one whole or is it only a contemplated entity, an 
abstraction with no factual basis? Does the world have a 
beginning in time and spaco or is it infinite in both these 
dimensions? Does it consist of simple or complex elements? 
Is the cause and effect relationship of things absolute or 
are there things free of determinism? These and other such 
questions are the key content not only of metaphysical 
systems but also of philosophy in general. The French ma- 
terialists of the 18th century believed that by rejecting 
the systems of Descartes, Spinoza and Leibniz they were 
putting an end to all metaphysical problems. But was Hol- 
bach's System of Nature not an attempt at a materialist 
solution of those same problems? And was Helvetius not 
partly right when he said, “I compare these two types of 
metaphysics (materialism and idealism} to two different 
philosophies, those of Democritus and Plato. It is from the 
earth that the first gradually rises to the sky, and it is 
from the sky that the second gradually descends to the 
earth.” (66; 7, 396). 

Thus, 17th-century metaphysical systems were not mere- 
ly speculative constructs dealing with nonexistent meta- 
physical reality. According to Kant, metaphysical problems 
(ie, problems posed by Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Spino- 
za and others) form the most important part of the con- 
tent of philosophy, the latter comprising only the metaphys- 
ical trend and skepticism, its age-old enemy, which is, 
however, devoid of positive philosophical content. There- 
fore, one of the key questions the Critique of Pure Reason 
poses is this: how is metaphysics possible as a science? In 
other words, how is scientific philosophy possible (if at 
all)? That question was first raised precisely by 17th-cen- 
tury rationalists. , 

In Kant's view, metaphysics as a system of philosophical 
knowledge is the meaning of philosophy and the summit 
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human intellect in general. Science 
sense, philosophy is the reali of rea 
by nature metapl cal: unlike sound 
yscend experience, And oman, g 
al being, differing from ‘the 


of the culture of the 
is a sphere of sound 
son. Human reason is 
sense, it strives ty trat 
sentient being, is a metaphysica 
animal in his ability not merely to reason and speculate 


but to think metaphysically. Iowever, so far all metaphy. 
ical doctrines have boen false and unscientific. That, of 
course, has not een acidemia euha of molaphysiea 
sopsiein ties Therefore Kant sees his principal eee 
in radically reforming m i i A 
into a Meise But he TT er create eae . 
transcendental metaphysics as a total rejection at ike 
previously existing metaphysical systems. This aeal ae 
among other things, his words to the effect that “it yeaa 
metaphysics that I am working on in the Criti Ti Bese 
Reason] but a completely new and loved la ae Pedy 
ence, namely, a critique of be oe 
ee ae any cies He noted Usnk Kauw-eoatiored 
the Critique of Pure Reason a substantiati oe socal 
pees to, transcendental metaphysics. mee ea 
Science for Kant is the model ; 
his formulation of the dieumad: ate peed os 
comes a science (naturally, a sciel see ae 
no right to exist at all. Kant’ hilo ee) ae 
ditioual ‘nielaphyaies panei me osophy shows that tra- 
precepts are theoretically undem ee ee 
ly unverifiable. Setting forth ervey pee alee 
ically new metaphysical s by eae eae Bena 
a scientific philosophy ara seas ant proves the need for 
fers substantially from the ratio odological approach dif- 
understanding of the dite oc, ve eak te profound 
a scientific philosophical view of th turning philosophy into 
The rationalists of the 17th eaieaae 
tems of absolute knowled century tried to build sys- 
earlier altempts by th lige and explained the failure of 
Kant does not y the errors of individual phil s 
s share those illusi 1 philosophers. 
the conflict between svete he is fully aware of 
searches for ways to orntaphysics and science, and he 
metaphysical ideas head it. He concludes that maj 
ae aeinally “acted should not be interpreted ete 
tae at Xisting transcendental entiti as concepts 
consciousness, as ideas of ities, but only as 
of pure reason. But this 
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means that the concepts of God, personal immortality and 
the like must he exeluded from the field of scientific knowl- 
edge, and all that remains to them is the field of faith. 
Jn this conncetion Kant contemplates the need to limit rea- 
son—that is, pure rouson with ils v priori claims: “We have 
imposed limils on reason so that it would not loso the 
thread of empirical conditions and not rush off into the 
realm of transcendental substantiations.” (73; 3, 392) In 
this quotation, Kant's agnosticism is aimed against moeta- 
physics. But the point is that, according to Kant, the en- 
tire outer world which is independent of consciousness, the 
world of “things in themselves” which is also proclaimed 
to bo essentially unkuowable, is transcendental too. Hence 
the fideistic leanings in Kant's agnosticism: “I had to re- 
ee (aufheben) knowledge to make room for faith.” (73, 

, 25) 

And so Kant's reform of metaphysics essentially inter- 
prets its key precepts as devoid of objective content that 
exists outside consciousness. Rationalist philosophers re- 
garded the supranatural (metaphysical) as a distinct, high- 
est and often divine realm of being, Kant declares it to 
be merely an aggregate of ideas of pure reason. Those 
ideas do possess vitally important, especially moral, signifi- 
cance, but the latter bears no relationship to objective 
reality which precedes and is independent of knowledge. 
Metaphysics is supposed to study the origin and signifi- 
cance of those ideas, but not to prove the existence of re- 
spective otherworldly entities, Proceeding from these pre- 
cepts, Kant provides a thorough critical analysis of the ra- 
tionalist doctrine concerning the identity of physical (real) 
and logical substantiations, and of the theory of a priori 
knowledge, created by prominent {7th-century rationalists. 

Even before he wrote his Critique, Kant attacked the 
cornerstone of rationalist philosophy: the conviction that 
what is logically necessary is by the same token physi- 
cally necessary too. Rationalists reasoned approximately as 
follows: if a certain logical conclusion has been deduced 
in accordance with logical rules (that is, if no logical er- 
ror has been committed), the content of that conclusion 
should be regarded as objective reality, even if experience 
does not confirm it. The meaning of that thesis becomes 
clear if we recall that often logical deduction does lead to 
a discovery—that is, it does establish previously unknown 
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tg whose oxistence was not confirmed by ol, 

sryation or experiment for a historically long period gj 
tine, But the point is that logical reasoning cannot reveal 
aT 


e not implicitly present in precepts underly. 
Hagel 4 ion. Meanwhile, 17th-century rationalisty 


; ical deducti ane 
tn Here es the existence of sesnaeontenta ontibies from 
speculative premises that, natural y, did not go beyond the 
experimentally comprehensible, Rejecting that absolute in- 
torpretation of the potential of deduction, Kant argues that 
logical substantiation relates to ils consequence in such 4 
way that the latter can be grasped in it logically, under 
the law of identity. In other words, a logical consequence 
is only valid because it is essentially idontical with its 
premise; that is revealed by a logical breakup of the prem- 
ise: the conclusion is revealed to be ils part. For exam- 
ple, “complexity” is the premise of “divisibility”; that be- 
comes obvious when we break up the concept of complexi- 
ty. An actual premise is a different matter: here the con- 
sequence is not a part or feature of the premise. Therefore, 
an analysis of an actual premise does not reveal its pos- 
sible consequence, it does not point to the inevitability of 
precisely this, and none other, consequence. For example. 
what causes rain is an actual but not logical premise, be- 
cause there is no logical reason for rain. 

According to Kant, an actual premise makes it possible 
to reveal the relationships among empirically established 
facts, but it cannot go beyond experience. Meanwhile ra- 
tionalists, having identified the actual premise with the log- 
ical one instead of differentiating between them, concluded 
that they had broken through into the realm of the su- 
praexperimental and supranatural. Kant brilliantly expo- 
sed those illusions, which led to the major errors of ration- 
alist metaphysics. 

The concept of a priori or supraexperimental knowledge 
was central to 17th-century metaphysical systems. For ex- 
ample, Leibniz asserted that apart from truths of fact there 
existed truths of reason which the latter arrived at without 
resorting to experience, to sensory data. The principles of 
logic, the axioms and demonstrations of geometry were re- 
garded as indisputable a priori truths, with obvious uni- 
versality and necessity as their salient features, The deli- 
ect of the a priori as universal and necessary means 
that the problem of the a priori is profoundly meaningful: 
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it records certain actual churacteristics of theoretical sci- 
entific knowledge especially of natics, whose precepts 
are relatively independent of experimental data. At the lev- 
el mathematics and | reached in tho {7th century, the 
path leading from empirical data to logical and also math. 
ematical precepts was still completely uncharted. And ra- 
tionalists believed that logical ond mathematical precepts 
were totally independent of experience, They regarded the 
latter merely us an aggregate of individual sense percep- 
tions. Naturally, this limited understanding of experience 
failed lo explain the universality and necessity of logical 
and mathematical precepts. And rationalists always an- 
swered this question in the same way: logical and mathemati- 
cal propositions are universal] and necessary precisely be- 
cause they are completely independent of experience, because 
they are a priori. 

At that time, the concepts of universality and necessity 
as specific features of theoretical propositions could not yet 
be subjected to a special scientific analysis. Neither logic 
nor mathematics possessed any data confirming the fact 
that the universality and necessity of their propositions 
were not at all absolute, that they were limited, first, by 
the level of knowledge achieved and, second, by their the- 
orelical premise. All that became obvious only after non- 
Euclidian geometry, the theory of relativity and quantum 
mechanics had been created. 

This explains why Kant did not reject but merely revised 
the rationalist concept of the a priori. Like rationalists 
(and all philosophers and natural scientists of the time), 
he could not explain the objective emergence and histori- 
cal development of universal and necessary theoretical pre- 
cepts. At the level then reached by science and philosophy 
it was even more difficult to explain the universality and 
necessity of the categories of theoretical thinking: for ex- 
ample, space, time, causality. No one—at least among the 
scientists—doubted that all natural phenomena existed in 
space and time, that they all had definite causes, etc. But 
could one prove that those categories were really universal 
and necessary? That was why Kant followed rationalists 
in differentiating between pure (a priori) and empirical 
knowledge and maintained that logic and mathematics 
were a priori disciplines, while mechanics combined a priori 
fundamentals with knowledge deduced from experience. 
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: <ant's concept of the a priori differ from the 
ee At first glance it might seem that this is 
where Kant's polemics with century metuphysivians 
is least effective because he himself supported the a prior) 
approach. But in actual fact Kant's understanding of the 
a priori differs radically from that of rationalists. The Jat- 
ter recognized a priori knowledge of the world. It follows 
that they assumed the oxistonce of some way of knowledge 
other than that based on experionce, and they accorded 
priority to that different way. That is where Kant breaks 
away from rationalism. Ho is convinced that ideas and 
concepts not taken from experience possess uo real content 
at all; they only perform an instrumental function—that 
is, they are necessary formal means of cognition. The con- 
tent of knowledge stems only from sensory data, but the 
a priori is undoubtedly necessary as a form of knowledge 
that unites sensory data into dofinite images. Such a prio- 
ri forms of knowledge include the categories of unity, di- 
versity, reality, causality, interaction, possibility, necessity, 
etc. Nothing contemplated a priori is independent of knowl- 
edge. According to this doctrine, a priori forms are not 
supra- but pre-experimental. In other words, they precede 
experience as its premises and conditions that enable ex- 
perience and knowledge to become reality. It is only in 
this limited sense that one can and must view the part 
played by the a priori in klowledge and a priori knowledge 
in general. Kant stresses that “for us, the only a priori 
knowledge is that of objects of possible experience”. (73; 
3, 135) He explains this point further: “The only thing that 
reason can do a priori is anticipating the form of possible 
experience in gencral, and, because that which is not a 
phenomenon cannot be an object of experience, sound sense 
can never leave the confines of sense perception which 
is the only realm where things can exist.” (73; 3, 217) 

Thus a priori forms of knowledge are necessary for of- 
ganizing random sensory data into a system of knowledge, 
and not for soaring above experience and into the world 
of imaginary entities. In contrast to his predecessors, Kant 
is well aware of the fact that experimental knowledge im- 
plies the use of categories. For example, the simple state- 
ment that the sun warms a rock links sense perception to 
the categorial relation of causality. Kant differentiates be- 
tween the judgments of exporience and those of direct per- 
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coption; strictly speaking, the latter are not enough to 
provide genuine knowledge, at least the knowledge of re- 
Jations among phenomena, It follows that categories are 
necessary prerequisites of empirical knowledge which, like 
theoretical knowledge, is rational. Hence Kant's illusion: 
categories precede experience, The point is that Kant (and 
all thinkers and scientists of his time) does not yet realize 
the historical development of experience in which catego- 
ries omerge and develop. This error, inevitable for its 
time, must not obscuro Kant's historic contribution to the 
understanding of this problem: he has revealed the unity 
of the categorical apparatus of thinking with the content of 
experimental knowledge. That is why Kant does not con- 
fine himself to opposing “pure” (a priori) knowledge to 
empirical knowledge, the way his predecessors did. He 
proves that since the precepts of theoretical natural science 
are universal and necessary, they are not purely a priori 
but both a priori and empirical—a priori in form and em- 
pirical in content. 

The rationalist negation of the unity of a priori (that is, 
properly theoretical) and empirical knowledge led to the 
inevitable conclusion that a priori precepts (judgments, 
conclusions) were purely analytical—that is, that they did 
not produce new knowledge but merely revealed that which 
was already implicit in the subject of the proposition. The 
entire wealth of mathematical knowledge was thus reduced 
to something predetermined and preformed in the logical 
premises of mathematics. That inevitably came into con- 
flict with the development of mathematics, mechanics and 
theoretical natural science in general. 

The principle of the unity of the a priori and the empir- 
ical enables Kant to refute that rationalist dogma too. 
Without denying that analytical judgments exist, Kant re- 
gards the discovery of a priori synthetic judgments as his 
greatest accomplishment. In his view, such judgments exist 
in mathematics and mechanics because they proceed from 
a special typo of sensory observations that he defined as 
a priori observations. They are possible in other sciences, 
too, bocause tho latter adapt the a priori to sensory data. 
The significance of a priori synthetic judgments is that 
they provide an actual increase of knowledge, Kant’s pre- 
decesgors believed that only empirical judgments were syn- 
thetic because they recorded nowly observed data. That 
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approach severoly limited the possibilities (and Prospects) 
in the development of theoretical natural science. Kant put 
an end to that antidialectical opposition of analytical and 
synthetic judgments, and his ne approach was clearly of 
outstanding importance for the development of theoretical 
natural science. 

It is easy to see that Kant’s doctrine of a priori synthet- 
ic judgments was an attempt at philosophically substan- 
tiating the possibility and necessity of theoretical natural 
science which was as yet practically nonexistent in Kant's 
time. But mathematical physics already cxisted, and it 
prompted Kant to raise the more gencral question about 
the epistemological premises of theoretical knowledge. The 
latter, by its very nature, transcends the confines of avail- 
able experience. That is preciscly why it is theoretical and 
not empirical knowledge. In Kant’s system, however, the 
theoretical, which he considers a priori, is independent of 
any possible experience because it is based on a priori-sen- 
sory observation. The assumption of that distinct type of 
observation—that is, the concept of the a priori nature of 
space and time—distinguishes Kant from the rationalists. 
This distinction reveals the contradictions of Kant's a pri- 
ori approach. On the one hand, he asserts that the a priori 
is merely a form of knowledge. On the other hand, by as- 
suming the existence of a priori synthetic judgments, he 
admits, to a certain degree, the existence of a priori con- 
tent too. The contradiction between the form and content 
of theoretical knowledge thus remains unresolved. Still, the 
problem is posed in a comprehensive way (inasmuch as it 
was possible in that historical period). 

Summing up, we can say that Kant was the first to sub- 
ject 17th-century rationalist metaphysics to such meaning- 
ful and profound criticism. He was the only 18th-century 
thinker to have singled out and developed further the more 

_ Valuable ideas of philosophical rationalism. True, he failed 
to overcome rationalist metaphysics because he criticized 
it from idealist and agnostic positions, But to believe that 
metaphysics could be positively overcome (with every- 
thing of value retained and later assimilated) at that time 
is to ignore the need for a historical approach to the de- 
velopment of philosophy. As Marx and Engels noted, clas- 
sical German philosophy revived 17th-century rationalist 
metaphysics. (1; 4, 125) And that revival of metaphysical 
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syatoms wax not a reversal because it generated an effoc- 
tive and systematic devalopment of the dialectical tradl- 
tion, advanced in tho 17th century, first and foremost, by 
the authors of metaphysical systems: Descartes, Spinoza 
and Leibniz, The fact that Kant delivered his critique of 
metaphysical systems within the framework of his trans- 
cendontal logic and especially transcendental dialectics 
clearly points to the great significance of his philosophical 
legacy for the development of the dialectical mode of think. 
ing. 


KANT'S DOCTRINE 
OF “THINGS-IN-THEMSELV ES” 
AND NOUMENA 


The concept of the “thing-in-itself” is central to Kant’s 
philosophy. The recognition of the objective existence, in- 
dependent of knowledge, of “things-in-themselves” is insep- 
arable from philosophical materialism. But in contrast 
to Kantian philosophy, materialism demonstrates that 
“things-in-themselves” can, in principle, be comprehended 
and inevitably turn into “things-for-us”. Lenin criticized 
certain pseudo-Marxists who tried to prove “that the ma- 
terialists Marx and Engels denied the existence of things- 
in-themselves (i.e. things outside our sensations, percep- 
tions. and so forth) and the possibility of their cognition, 
and that they admitted the existence of a fundamental 
boundary between the appearance and the thing-in-itself.” 
(10; 74, 117-18) 

Kant's concept of the “thing-in-itself” is profoundly con- 
tradictory. While recognizing the “thing-in-itself” as the 
source of sensory experience and even admitting that it 
may be a phenomenon—and phenomena are knowable— 
Kant nevertheless insists on the absolute unknowability of 
“things-in-themselves” and even considers them transcen- 
dental. Hence the inevitable question: perhaps Kant re- 
gards “things-in-themselves” as noumena, i.e., supranatu- 
tal, otherworldly entities? The affirmative answer which ap- 
pears inescapable would rule out the materialist trend, bound 
by the assumption of “things-in-themselves” as generat- 
ing our perceptions. But then how do “things-in-them- 
selves" differ from noumena? Regrettably, Marxist philos- 
ophy has not yet produced a special study of that ques- 
tion, although it would be extremely important for a cor- 
rect understanding of Kant's philosophy. 

Friedrich Jacobi, one of the first critics of Kant, made 
the following observation which later became proverbial: 
the “thing-in-itself” is a concept without which one can- 
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not enter Kant's system, but with which one cannot remain 
there, Tointing to the antinomy of Kant's underatanding 
of “things-in-thamselves", Jacohi saw nothing in it except 
for logically uncoordinated assertions, Ho opposed Kantian 
philosophy with the intuitivist doctrine of faith as the only 
demonstrable comprehension of meta physical reality -in 
other words, he vindicated everything Kant's Critique of 
Pure Reason cotuted. 

The contradictory nature of Kant's doctrine of “things- 
in-themselves" js rooted in the attempt to reconcile mate- 
rialism with idealism. Jacobi's mistake was that he nega- 
lively assessed the contradictions he spotted. But those con- 
tradictions are very meaningful, and one can even soy that 
they indirectly point to the profound approach to the prob- 
lem. Dialectical materialism substantiates the need for a 
positive evaluation of contradictions inherent in outstand- 
ing philosophical doctrines. Meaningful contradictions that 
attempt to overcome the limited and one-sided approach 10 
problems are not merely flaws but to a certain degree vir- 
tues of those doctrines. Let us recall that Marx regarded 
the contradictions of David Ricardo’s theory of value as 
prerequisites for a correct approach to an extremely com- 
plex economic problem. I would think that an analogy (nat- 
urally, only in the epistemological and methodological as- 
pects) between Kant’s doctrine of “things-in-themselves” 
and Ricardo's theory of value is both justified and fruitful, 
because we are dealing not only with the errors—brilliant 
errors—of the German philosopher but also with objec- 
tively existing contradictions. 

It would be wrong to blame Kant for his inconsistent ap- 
proach, for having misunderstood or overlooked something, 
for the contradictions that were so obvious to his follow- 
ers. That would be an antiphilosophical analysis of a phi- 
losophy. Had Kant interpreted ‘“things-in-themselves” sim- 
ply as absolutely transcendental or merely as an epistemo- 
logical phenomenon, that would have been quite consistent, 
but he would not have been a great thinker. 

Lenin demonstrated a profound approach to the problem 
of the need to overcome the primitively materialistic er- 
rors in the critique of Kant’s philosophy. A scientific eri- 
tique of the latter does not simply reject but corrects his 
postulates. In this connection Lenin said that “Marxists 
criticized (at the beginning of the twentieth century) the 
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ntians and Humists more in the manner of Feuerbarit 
en Biichner) than of Hegel.” (10; 38, 179) OF great 
methodological importance, that observation points to tw 
need for studying the diverse real content of Kantian « 
tradictions so that they could be resolved in a truly seivn- 
tific way. 

We know that before he wrote his Critique, Kant had 
created a basically materialist cosmogony which, in full 
accordance with the laws of classical mechanics, adequatc- 
ly explained the facts established by astronomy and pro- 
vided a scientific (for its time) interpretation of the “s 
tematic structure”, origin and development of the solar 
tem. Explaining the principles of his study, he said: “H 
one could say in a certain sense and without arrogance: 
Give me matter, I will build a world out of it! that is, give 
me matter, I will show you how a world must emerge 
from it.” But then, how can one “boast about this success 
when we deal with the most insignificant plants or insects? 
Can one really say: Give me matter, / will show you how 
one can create a caterpillas?... So do not be surprised if 
T dare say that it is easier to grasp the constitution of all 
celestial bodies and the cause of their movements—in short, 
the origin of the world as it exists today—than to under- 
stand, on the basis of mechanics, the origin of one single 
blade of grass or caterpillar.” (73; 1, 231-32) 

The evolution of Kant’s views before the Critique led 
him to conclude that the origin of life, let alone of con- 
sciousness, thought, could not be explained by the motion, 
development of matter. Of course, this refers only to me- 
chanical motion and a mechanistic interpretation of devel- 
opment. But neither Kant nor all his contemporaries had 
any idea of other natural processes, those subject to non- 
mechanical laws. Mechanistic materialism is incapable of 
tracing the origin of life, and Kant proceeds from this fact 
in his rejection of all materialism: in his view, the me- 
chanistic form of that philosophy is not a historically tran- 
sient limitation but the very essence of the materialist 
(and natural scientific) explanation of the world. 

While he does not reject but instead justifies and sub- 
stantiates the mechanistic method, Kant nevertheless stres- 
ses its limitations. Hence his conclusion about the essen- 
ae af philosophical tmonism: the diversity of 

plained by assuming one fundamental 
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postulate. And Kant follows his thesis about the insuffh 
ciency of the materialist. (actually, mechanislic) premise 
with a demonstration of the fallacy of idealist’ monism 
(that is, of deducing the external world from consciousness) 
Here, Kant refers not only to Rer eley’s “dreamy” and 
“dogmatic” idealism but a to the “problematic” idealism 
of Descartes which deduces knowledge of the existence of 
tho outer world [roi cogito, self-consciousness, regarded as 
a fundamental premise that makes all other premises re- 
dundant. According to Kant, the existence of self-conscious- 
ness proves the existence of the outer world perceived 
through the senses, because “the consciousness of my own 
being is also the direct consciousness of the being of other 
things outside myself”. (73; 3, 201) This postulate recog- 
nizes the dependence of consciousness on the external 
world, but Kant's concept of the outer world is ambiguous 
because it points both to “things-in-themselves” and to phe- 
nomena. * 

This quotation is from the section Refutation of Ideal- 
ism written for the socond edition of the Critique of Pure 
Reason. It is directed against those reviewers who believed, 
not without justification, that the book leaned toward 
subjective idealism. By stressing the points where he dif- 
fers from Berkeley, Kant insists that an aggregate of con- 
cepts organized in a definite way and understood as nature 
perceived through the senses or as the world of phenom- 
ena inevitably implies the recognition of a world totally 
independent of knowledge, the world of “things-in-them- 
selves" which underlie the world of phenomena. The sub- 
jective nature of that which is perceived through the senses 
is rooted in the distinctive mechanism of human knowl- 
edge, but the sensory images which form the content of 
external world, and sense perceptions point directly to the 
“things-in-themselves” affecting our sense perception. Thus 
the existence of consciousness proves the existence of the 
thinking are involuntary because they are caused by the 
existence of “things-in-themselves” which should be regarded 
as the causes of the former and which to a certain de- 


* In another place in the Critique of Pure Reason, Kant is evon 
more oxplicit in connecting consciousness (and self-conscionsness) 
to objective reality, to “things-in-themsclves”: “I am as sure of the 
existence of things outside myself that are related to my senso as 
of my own existence in time.” (73; 3, 34). 
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gree determined not only the diversity of sensory data tat 
also the distinctive features of their content. 

According to Kant, the fact itsolf that the world of jhe 
nomena undoubtedly exists proves the existence of “Ubines 
in-themselves” because the very word “phenomenon” im- 
plies the existence of something different, of the non-phe- 
nomenon, conceivable only as the sensorial imperceptible 
basis of things or phenomena perceived through the senses. 
In other words, “phenomena always imply a thing-in 
and, consequently, point at it”... (73; 4, 109) 

Thus Kant rejects both the materialist and the idealist 
solution of the key question of philosophy, and he stres- 
ses the need for a dualistic starting point: on the one hand. 
consciousness, the subject of knowledge; on the other hand, 
the world of “things-in-themselves”, independent of and 
totally opposed to both consciousness and its object, the 
world of phenomena. That latter world is in correlation 
with the activity of knowledge. It is the dualistic opposi- 
tion between the subjective and the objective, the spiritual 
and the “material”, the phenomenon and the “thing-in-it- 
self” that is the central premise of Kant’s agnosticism. 

In contrast to materialism, which confines the absolute 
opposition of the spiritual and the material to the key prob- 
lem of philosophy (that of the relationship between the 
spiritual and the material), dualism rejects this limitation, 
interpreting the opposition as absolute in all aspects. But 
Kant’s doctrine of the essential unknowability of “things- 
in-themselves” is not only based on the dualistic opposition 
of the spiritual and the material: it also reflects and offers 
a subjectivist interpretation of the historically definite sit- 
uation in natural science and certain general features of 
the cognitive process. As Engels said, in Kant’s time “our 
knowledge of natural objects was indeed so fragmentary 
that he might well suspect, behind the little we know about 
each of them, a mysterious ‘thing-in-itself'”. (3; 3, 102) 
Even in the first half of the 19th century, Engols pointed 
out, chemistry treated organic elements as mysterious 

things-in-themselves”. It follows that Kant offered a philo- 
sophical interpretation of views held by many naturalists of 
his time. 

Since that time, outstanding scientific discoveri id 
their practical application have convincingly. refuted ‘the 
basic postulates of Kant's and all other types of agnosti- 
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. But naturally, the contradictions of knowledge, of 
volution of unknowable “things in themselves” into 
“things-for-us" have not disappeared, These contradictions 
are reproduced (usually, in a qualitatively new form) at 
each historical stage in the development of knowledge. The 
difference between the “thing-for-us” and the “thing-in- 
itself” is not only the epistemological difference hetween 
the known and the unknown. As Lenin emphasized, “the 
thing-in-itself is distinct from the thing-for-us, for the lat- 
ter is only a part, or only one aspect, of the former". (10; 
14, 119) Therefore, the known is part of, and to a cer- 
tain oxtent depends on, a broader, still unknown whole. 

Each now stage of cognition also reveals that which was 
unknown before—new unknown phenomena. That, too, is 
an expression of the progress of knowledge: the notion of 
the diminishing unknown is true only within a certain frame- 
work of knowledge; it must not be applied to knowledge 
as a whole, to all available and possible (but not yet ob- 
vious) objects. For in the final analysis, the subject of the 
entire process of cognition taken in its historical entirety 
is infinite. True, by cognizing tho finite we also cognize the 
infinite, but the fundamental difference between the two 
remains. 

Marxist philosophy is equally incompatible with the ag- 
nostic refusal to believe the knowability of “things-in- 
themselves” and with the opposite metaphysical faith in 
the attainability of absolute knowledge. The latter view, 
Jaid down by the authors of 17th-century metaphysical sys- 
tems, was revived by Hegel. Theologians have always been 
attracted to that view too, because they hold that the Gos- 
pel contains all truth, and absolute truth at that. 

Prominent skepticist philosophers—such as Bayle and 
Montaigne—contributed significantly to the struggle against 
theology and metaphysical system-building. Thus it 
would be unhistorical to ignore the connection of Kant's 
agnosticism (particularly, of the thesis about the essential 
scientific fallacy of all available and possible “proofs” that 
God exists) to an obvious antitheological position, albeit 
inconsistent and mitigated by numerous reservations. It is, 
of course, no accident that the Vatican entered Kant’s 
works on the list of proscribed books: the dogma of the 
logical demonstrability of the existence of God is among 
the fundamentals of Catholicism. Kant proposes to impose 
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limitations on the metaphysical and theological claims 
reason. His doctrine is thus aimed directly against s 
lative metaphysics of the !7th century, and espe: 
against its later followers who interpreted the rationalist at. 
tempts at creating a theoretical method designed to over 
come the limitations of the available experience as sub 
stantiating the possibility of suprasensuous, supraexpert 
mental knowledge providing theology with a rationalist 
methodology. 

Kant rejects the rationalist dogma about the identity of 
real and logical postulates, used by speculative metaphys- 
ics to “prove” the existence of transcendental entities and 
God, the immortality of the soul, absolute free will and the 
like. He also rejects the rationalist premise about the su- 
praexperimental nature of a priori precepts, and contrasts 
it with a new interpretation of the a priori as a form o/ 
knowledge which is essentially inapplicable outside expe- 
rience and possesses only empirical content. Despite Kant's 
subjectivist interpretation of the forms of knowledge, this 
concept of the a priori approaches the rational understand- 
ing of the nature of theoretical knowledge. This explains 
why Kant’s famous question formulated in the field of 
transcendental analysis—how is pure natural science pos- 
sible?—is essentially a question about the possibility of 
theoretical natural science. We know that Kant answers 
it expressly in the affirmative. 

It should be emphasized that for all his polemics with 
17th-century metaphysical philosophers, Kant is, to a cer- 
tain extent, their successor too. The theological implica- 
tions of speculative metaphysics are not in the least its 
major content, The rationalist theory about a priori think- 
ing and knowledge is rooted in the accomplishments of 
17th-century mathematics and mechanics, in the distinctive 
aspects of the development of these deductive sciences 
whose postulates are apodictically universal. What is the 
source of that indisputable (it seemed at the time) universali- 
ty? The 417th-century rationalists examined the logical 
form of mathematical constructions and arrived at what 
they considered to be the only possible conclusion: that 
those constructions were independent of experience, that 
they were a priori in character. Hence, too, the more gen- 
eral conclusion about the possibility of supraexperimental 
knowledge. Kant rejects the latter conclusion, interpreting 
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the a priori as coming before experience and applicable 
only to experic - therefore, inapplicable supracxperi 
meatally. 

Kant reduces the metaphysical theory of being (untolo- 
gy) loa doctrine about the c: egories of cognizing think: 
ing, about the categoriat synth of sensory data. Mor all 
its subjective character, the epistemological interpretation 
of categories posed a real dialectical problem. It is no ac- 
cident that Kant uses the transcendental analytical approach 
to demonstrate the need for a new, nonformal logic he 
calls Wranscendental. 

Transcendental dialectics—oue of the key sections of the 
Critique of Pure Reason—is devoted directly to demonstra- 
ting the fallacy of metaphysical claims to supraexperimen- 
tal knowledge. The major ideas of metaphysics—the psy- 
chological, the cosmological and the theological ones—are 
devoid of objective content and cannot even indirectly 
prove the existence of transcendental entities. Reason deals 
only with intellectual concepts whose content is taken ex- 
clusively from experience. By synthesizing intellectual con- 
cepts, reason does not enrich them with new, supraexperi- 
mental content. That is why the metaphysical ideas of rea- 
son are nothing more than mere ideas expressing reason's 
striving to “make the categorically perceived synthetic uni- 
ty totally absolute”. (73; 3, 164) Thus the idea of the sub- 
stantial soul contains the absolute unity of the thinking 
subject; the idea of God, the absolute unity of the condi- 
tions concerning all objects of thinking in general, etc. 

The 417th-century metaphysicians regarded noumena as 
transcendental and essentially divine entities, perceived by 
the suprasensuous cognitive ability of reason. But Kant de- 
fines them as a priori ideas of pure reason (not based on 
experience). He says: “But in the end, one cannot see the 
possibility of such noumena, and outside the realm of phe- 
nomena everything remains empty (for us); that is, we 
have reason problematically extending beyond the realm 
of phenomena, but we have no such contemplation, nor can 
we even form a notion of such contemplation, by which ob- 
jects could be given to us outside the realm of the senses... 
Consequently, the concept of the noumenon is only 
a demarcation notion, used to limit the claims of the sen- 
suous and therefore applicable only negatively.” (73; 3, 
224) But if the concept of the noumenon has no positive 
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content, this also calls into question the assumption : at 
metaphysical reality exists: “The division of objects inio 
phenomena and noumena, and of the world into that jo-- 
ceived through the senses and that grasped intellectus!y 
is inadmissible in a positive sense.” (73; 3, 221) 

Kant's theory of the problematic nature of the transcen- 
dental as the subject of metaphysics makes it possible tv 
better understand his agnosticism. Kant holds that the cog 
nition of the world of phenomena, of nature (i.c., the suir- 
ject of the sciences) is infinile. Only the transcendental is 
unknowable. Viewed from thal angle, Kant’s agnosticisin 
can be described as antimelaphysical (of course, if we re- 
fer to the theory of meta-physical reality and not to dia 
lectics). Still, one must stress that Kant’s agnosticism ix 
organically linked to the ambivalent interpretation of ob 
jective reality and the subjective-idealist conclusions it en 
tails. Kant’s concept of the transcendental, of the meta- 
physical encompasses everything objective, everything that 
is outside and independent of consciousness and that pre- 
cedes knowledge. Thus he does not stop at an antimetaphys- 
ical assertion that the existence of metaphysical entities, 
the noumena, is undemonstrable: he turns the physical— 
what is outside and independent of knowledge—into meta- 
physical, transcendental. Therefore, the things which affect 
our senses, genorale sensations and therefore exist before 
and independently of knowledge are described as supra- 
sensuous “things-in-themselves”, But in that case, what is 
accessible to knowledge? If sensations caused by “things- 
in-themselves” provide neither knowledge about them nor 
even any basis for such knowledge, then where does Kant's 
agnosticism end? 

_ Kant tries to solve the problem he poses by subjectively 
interpreting the known reality as existing within and 
through experience. He maintains that “objects of experience 
are never given in themselves: they are given only in ex- 
perience and do not exist outside it’. (73; 3, 350) The 
world perceived through the senses thus appears as a phe- 
nomenon of knowledge, taking shape only in the course of 
cognition. Knowledge about an object and the object itself 
are treated as essentially identical, because “things-in- 
themselves" are excluded from the sphere of knowledge. 
True, the content of our sensations is independent of con- 
sciousness, but things perceived through 

rough the senses as phe- 
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nomena are the product of syathesis, brought about by rea- 
son's unconscious productive force of imagination through 
the use of transcendental schemata and categories. Accord: 
ing to Kant, “phenomena are not thin 
only a play of our concepts which are, i inal analy- 
sis, reduced to definitions of the inner sense”, (73: 3, 613). 

Thus the ambiguity of Kant's concept of the “thing-in. 
itself" leads to a subjectivist distortion of the concept of 
nature and the cognitive process. But that, naturally, can- 
not justify the neo-Kantian rejection of “things-in-them- 
selves”. “The world in itself,” Lenin writes, “is a world 
thal exists without us.” (10; 14, 118) He points out that 
Kant’s mistake was not recognizing the existence of “things- 
in-themselves" but insisting on their transcendental, un- 
knowable nature. Everyday experience itself, Lenin cmpha- 
sizes, proves that ‘things-in-themselves” are knowable, for 
“each one of us has observed times without number the 
simple and obvious transformation of the ‘thing-in-itself’ 
into phenomenon, into the ‘thing-for-us’. It is precisely this 
transformation that is cognition.” (10; /4, 120). 

Those who interpret Kant’s philosophy idealistically usu- 
ally equate “things-in-themselves” and noumena. For ex- 
ample, Paul Foulquis’s Dictionnaire de la langue philoso- 
phique proceeding from the dichotomy ‘“phenomena-nou- 
mena” claims that the “thing-in-itself” is synonymous with 
“noumenon”. (53; 483). This view is shared by Dagobert 
Runes (94; 215), fuller (57; 2, 234) and Rudolf Eisler. 
(47; 887) But all thoso scholars confine themselves to an 
analysis of Kant’s lerminology and do not deal with the es- 
sence of his theory of “things-in-themselves" and noume- 
na. Besides, they fall back on the vagueness of Kant's ter- 
minology: he oflen unites those two concepts in the gener- 
al notion of the intelligible, “understandable substance” 
(Verstandeswesen). (73; 3, 219) 

The fact that Kant sometimes classes “things-in-thom- 
selves" together with noumena is well known, but it calls 
for elucidation. Kant never regards noumena as “things- 
in-themselves". In his theory, a “thing-in-itself” is not 
an idea of pure reason; that is the key premise of tran- 
scendental aesthetics, that is, the theory of sensation. 
“Things-in-themselves” affect our senses. As for the nou- 
mena, they have nothing in common with sense perceptions 
or with the cognitive process in general. 
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I have already quoted Kant's phrase that the e: istenee 
of noumena is problematic and undemonstrable. “Thiugs- 
in-themselves” are a different matter. Kant repeatedly stres. 
ses that their existence is obvious from the existence of 
the world of phenomena. He dismisses as absurd the asser- 
lion that “the phenomenon exists without that which ap- 
pears”. (73; 3, 23) That which appears is the “thing-in- 
itself”. In Kant’s view, that conclusion inevitably follows 
from the distinction between “things as objects of experi- 
ence and as things in themselves” (73; 3, 23), although 
one still cannot understand why “things-in-themselves” 
can be absolutely unknowable if they really appear. But 
that does not in the least affect the distinction between 
“things-in-themselves” and noumena. God, absolute {ree 
will, the immortal soul are all noumena which Kant calls 
ideas of pure reason; “things-in-themselves” that cause 
sensations are a different thing. True, in his foreword to 
the second edition of the Critique of Pure Reason Kant 
says that regrettably, the existence of ‘“‘things-in-them- 
selves” is theoretically undemonstrable, but in the same 
breath he stresses that they “provide us with all the material 
of knowledge even for our inner sense”. (73; 3, 30) He 
describes the impossibility to theoretically refute the skep- 
ticist questioning of the objective nature of “things-in- 
themselves” as a scandal of philosophy. But he disproves 
the metaphysicians' attempts al demonstrating the objective 
reality of noumena. He is especially explicit in his Pro- 
legomena, an attempt at a popular version of the Critique 
of Pure Reason: “The essence of idealism is the assertion 
that only thinking beings exist, and that the other things 
which we think we perceive in contemplation are merely 
concepts within thinking beings, concepts to which no ob- 
Ject outside them corresponds. On the contrary, 1 say: 
things are given to us as objects of our senses existing 
outside us, but we know nothing about what they really 
are, we only know their appearances, i.e., the images they 
generate in us by affecting our senses. Therefore, | natural- 
ly recognize that there exist objects outside us, ‘he. things 
Seu hose Sesence we know absolutely nothing but which 
their Gmbact ugh the concepts we receive as results of 

Jmpact on our senses and call bodies, a name thus 
denoting only the appearance of the object which is un- 
known to us but nevertheless real. How can one call this 
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idealism? It is a complete antithesis of the latter.” (73; 
4, 38-39) * 

This quotation clearly bears out Kant’s desire to dis- 
tinguish between “things-in-themselves" and noumena as 
a priori ideas of pure reason. He describes “things-in-them- 
selves” literally as things, objects “corresponding” to sense 
perceptions despile their essential unknowability. Appar- 
ently, this means that different “objects of our senses” “cor- 
respond” to the distinction among senso perceptions. Re- 
ferring to those “objects”—that is, “things-in-themselvos” 
—Kant also says that they appear, manifest themselves in 
sense perceptions: “we know only their appearances". That 
is, Kant regards the existence of “things-in-themselves" as 
an obvious fact: we know about these things “through the 
concepts we receive as results of their impact on our 
senses”. 

It would be wrong to consider this emphasis on material- 
ist trends a purely polemic exaggeration which does not 
reflect Kant's profound convictions: the dualistic nature of 
his theory caused inevitable fluctuations now to the left, 
now to the right. Kant uses the concept of the “thing-in- 
itself” to try and limit the subjectivist leanings in his sys- 
tem. On the other hand, by resorting to subjectivist episte- 
mology he tries to overcome the alleged dogmatism of the 
materialist recognition of objective reality and its infinite 
knowability. All that is clear from the contradictions of 
Kant's interpretation of “things-in-themselves”. 

Neo-Kantians have excluded “things-in-themselves” from 
Kant’s philosophy but they have retained the world of nou- 
mena, having thus accepted (albeit indirectly) Kant's dis- 
tinction between those two concepts. Still, they pass over 
in silence the materialist implications of that distinction. 


* Sometimes Kant interprets the term “thing-in-itself” differently, 
applying it, among other things, to human reason (the subject of 
knowledge in genoral) inasmuch as it is examined outside empirical 
application. Viowed from that angle, “reason itself is not a phe- 
nomenon and it is not subject to any conditions of sensuousness’ 
(73; 3, 386), it “is present and romains the same in all human ac- 
tions and in all temporal conditions, but it is not in time and does 
not acquire, for example, a new state in which it did not oxist 
earlier". (73; 3, 388). Obviously, in this case too, Kant distinguishes 
between the “thing-in-itsolf" and the noumenon that is only an 
idea of reason which is neither empirically applicable nor connected 


in any way to the world of phenomena, 
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Lev Shestoy mentions it with indiguaiion, 
the fact that Raat feels “things int 
ves” Joubtedly objectively real, in contraditine. 
se aon Writes Shestov: “Here is an amazin: fae 
tion to noumena. el 
which none of us has given enough thought to. Coniplete. 
ly dispassionately—I would even say, with joy ani re. 
lief—Kant arrived by his owen, ronson ne. at. ie jundenons 
trability’ of the existence of God, the immortality of the 
aul at free will (which he regards as the content of et- 
aphysics), believing that faith based on morality would be 
quite enough for hen aod they: would well serve shes lite 
ose of being modest postulates, but he was genuinely hor- 
Hfied at the idea that the reality of outer things could rely 
on faith... Why should God, the immortality of the soul 
and ro make ao with pai and Peek a sci- 
entific proof is lavished on the Ding an sich?” (34; 221-22) 
This rhetorical sinestion slearly shows what consistent ideal- 
ists totally reject in Kant's philosophy. 

The thesis about essential inapplicability of categorics 
(and of all : prior forms in general) fo the Snntasensuone 
is among the fundamentals of Kant'’s theory. But he ap- 
piles a only. fhe setegorite of existence and causality but 
also others, whose significance, according to him, is con- 
fined to the realm of phenomena, to “things-in-themselves”. 
Gottfried Martin, a prominent West German expert on 
Kant's philosophy, remarks in this regard: “One can well 
say that Kant applies almost all categories to the thing-in- 
itself, especially the categories of unity, quantity, causali- 
ty, community, possibility, reality and necessity.” (86; 
227) But all that is not true of noumena: Kant applies no 
eareaories to them, thus denying their connection to sen- 
sory data. 

It may seem that the opposition of “things-in-themselves” 
2 noumens refers Mostly to the Critique of Pure Rea- 

and not to Kant's theory of ethics, advanced in the Cri- 
tigue of Practical Reason which, to a certain extent, con- 
ta icts the first Critique. But an analysis of Kant's ethics 
pit eae nae view (as will be shown momentarily) and 
c if rms the conclusions drawn from his theory of theorct- 
i reason. Kant's ethics defines noumena as postulates 
the gee reason. This means that the assertion about 
the axle ee absolutely free will, personal immortality 
are factually and theoretically groundless. It pays 
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The irrationalist 
unable to accept 


to stress that Kant does not consider “things -in-themselves” 
postulates of practical reason. Moral Teason has noth- 
ing to do with them at all. Kant imaintains that conscious- 
ness is only moral inasmuch as it is not affected by “things- 
in-themselves”, i.c., is not determined externally, Thus the 
distinction between “things-in-themselves” and noumena 
tentatively advanced in the doctrine of theoretical reason, 
becomes a radical opposition in Kant’'s ethics, Practical rea. 
son is not engaged in cognition at all. Its ideas express 
only moral self-consciousness. Therefore, Kant holds, “we 
cannot even assert that we cognize and discern the possi- 
bility of these ideas, let alone their reality”. (73; 5, 4) 

Kant counters theology by proving that morality is the 
source of religion and not vice versa, Of course, that is an 
idealist viewpoint, but it is clearly aimed against theolo- 
gy. That also means that postulates of practical reason are 
not preconditions of moral consciousness but its necessary 
convictions which coincide with the conviction about the 
categorical imperative of recompense. But that conviction 
is incompatible with the facts of real life in the real world. 
Nevertheless, moral consciousness remains what it is only 
inasmuch as it is convinced that justice knows no limits 
in space or time. According to Kant, “the belief in life af- 
ter death is not a prerequisite of demonstrating the retri- 
bution justice imposes on man; on the contrary, it is rath- 
er that the conclusion about life after death is drawn from 
the necessity of punishment”. (73; 7, 306) 

Kant actually maintains that the inevitable failure to 
rid the world of injustice forces moral consciousness to ac- 
cept divine judgment. And, since morality is essentially an 
uncompromising acceptance of the internal law, theologi- 
cal postulates express the insoluble contradictions between 
what must be done and what is. In Kant’s ethics, God is 
infinite duty inevitably conceived by pure practical reason. 
V. F. Asmus is right in saying that “Kant completely re- 
jects the real ontological significance of religion's supernat- 
ural content... The concept of God is rooted not in the 
relations of concepts and their features but in the depth 
of conscience, in man's inability to reconcile himself to the 
reality of evil, to the moral discord that exists in the 
world, to social evil." (14; 443) , 

Among postulates of pure practical reason Kant singles 
out free will as an absolute (and in that sense prelimin- 
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ary) condition of morality, whose very existence proves tiat 
there is this free will. But this does not refer to a noume. 
non or the so-called ontological, primal freedom conceiva- 
ble only as an a priori idea, but to relative freedom, quite 
sufficient to explain the possibility of morality. “/reedum 
in the practical sense is will’s (Willkiir) independence of 
compulsion by the impulses of the senses.” (73; 3, 375) 
This definition of freedom by Kant is essentially similar to 
those provided by Spinoza and other pre-Marxian material- 
ists who understood freedom as reason’s domination over 
affects. And although Kant holds that practical freedom 
stems from the idea of transcendental freedom, he inter- 
prets will’s relative independence of sensory impulses as 
an empirically established fact which forms a_ sufficient 
basis for actions dependent on the subject and determining 
its responsibility for the consequences. 

What then is the position of the idea of transcendental 
freedom among other noumena (postulates of practical rea- 
son)? Theology claims that absolute free will is incompat- 
ible with the natural order of things, that it is a case of 
direct divine predetermination. In this problem, too, Kant 
actually opposes theology: in his view, the concepts of God 
and personal immortality proceed from the concept of free- 
dom. Here Kant is more categorical than anywhere else. 
“Since its reality is demonstrated by a certain apodictic 
law of practical reason, the concept of freedom is the cor- 
nerstone (Schlusstein) of the entire edifice of the system 
of pure, even speculative reason, and all other concepts 
(those of God and immortality) which, being mere ideas, 
are not based on that system, are added to it, and with 
it and because of it they acquire firmness and objective 
reality, i.e., their possibility is demonstrated by the fact 
that freedom is real, because this idea manifests itself in 
moral law. But freedom is the only idea of speculative rea- 
son whose possibility we know a priori although we cannot 
comprehend it, because it is a condition of the moral law 
we know. But the concepts of God and Immortality are not 
conditions of the moral law but merely conditions of the 
neccesary object of the will, determined by that law.” (73; 

One can hardly find another quotation where Kant for- 
mulates his interpretation of the interrelationship of ideas 
of practical reason as explicitly and even frankly. Under 
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Kant's system, the moral Jaw forbids lies but permits, where 
necessary, figures of silence and Kant often resorted 
to thom because his “religion within pure reason” was of- 
ficially condemned. Thus Kant asserts that the idea of froe- 
dom (actually, simply freedom) should he conceived as 
preceding and generating the ideas of God and immor- 
tality. 

Therefore, on the one hand, there is the fact of freedom, 
obviously borne oul by the existence of morality, and on 
the other hand, there are theological ideas which can only 
be interpreted os convictions held by moral and essentially 
free consciousness. It is only practical reason, Kant main- 
tains, that, “through the concept of freedom, provides the 
concepts of God and immortality with objective reality, 
with the right and, moreover, the subjective need (the need 
of pure reason) to be assumed”. (73; 5, 4-5) 

To avoid misunderstanding, it should be noted immedi- 
ately that Kant uses the term “objective reality” to express 
the necessary universal significance of ideas of reason (and 
forms of knowledge in general), and not to denote reality 
independent of knowledge. The concepts of God and im- 
mortality which, according to Kant, are not deduced from 
the material of knowledge and which form what might be 
called secondary postulates of practical reason can only be 
explained proceeding from its subjective need as the re- 
sult of its freedom, aimed at the realization of the moral 
law. Therefore, these ideas are not arbitrary: man creates 
the concepts of God and immortality not in any way he 
likes but according to his far from arbitrary needs. This 
idea was later to be expressly stated by Feuerbach: aware 
of his helplessness before the external world and search- 
ing for at least illusory support in his struggle against the 
elements, man creates the idea of something omnipotent. 
But Feuerbach is an atheist, while Kant remains religious 
“within pure reason”. According to Kant’s philosophy of 
religion, “the doctrine of the existence of God is but doc- 
trinal faith". (73; 3, 553). Such faith is inevitably limited 
becanse it runs counter to the critique of pure reason, 
that is, the self-criticism of reason, which holds that one 
cannot “positively expand the realm of the objects of our 
thinking beyond the conditions of our sensuousness or as- 
sume the existence of not only phenomena but also of ob- 
jects of pure thinking”. (73; 3, 240) By applying this pre- 
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cept to religion, Kant says: “1 must not even say: it is tweor- 
ally certain that God exists, etc, but: 1 am morally cor- 
tain, etc.” (73; 3, 555) Kant's philosophy of religion is. of 
course, not atheism, but it has played an important role 
in the history of atheism in the New Age. 

Thus Kant's concept of the “thing-in-itself” is contrasicd 
to the concept of the noumenon, although the “thing-in- 
itself” is interpreted as existing outside space and time and 
is not, strictly speaking, a thing in the usual sense of the 
word because the latter, being spatially definite and sensu- 
ously perceived, is a phenomenon. The relationship between 
these mutually exclusive concepts, the ‘“thing-in-itseli” 
and the noumenon, points to the contradiction between 
materialism and idealism Kant tries to overcome. Hence 
also a certain, mostly terminological, vagueness of dis- 
tinction which enables many students of Kant to turn 
“things-in-themselves” into noumena. This confusion of 
concepts and slurring over the distinction fundamental to 
Kant’s philosophy rejects the latter's materialist aspect. 

The materialist interpretation of the “thing-in-itself”’— 
which, as we have shown, is not alien to Kant—encompas- 
ses all reality because it exists irrespective of the cogni- 
tive process. The concept refers tv an infinite multitude of 
objects not necessarily related to the cognizing subject. 
and not simply lo individual things that gencrate sensa- 
tions. It is a problem, and, of course, not only for Kant. He 
has recorded the fact that objects independent of the cog- 
nizing subject do not determine, at least directly, its theo- 
retical notions. The evolution of the latter is affected not 
merely by the object of knowledge but also by the incom- 
parably more complex interrelationships of phenomena— 
natural and social, objective and subjective, physical and 
psychological. As the Soviet philosopher V. I. Shinkaruk 
observes, “the duplication of the objects of knowledge as 
both things-in-Lhemselves and phenomena was not simply 
an epistemological error on the part of Kant. This ambi- 
guity is present in knowledge itself. The thing as it is per- 
ceived and generally known by the cognizing subject and 
as it exists in itself is both the same and totally different.” 
(35; 74) Therefore, Kant was mistaken not in distinguish- 
ing between phenomena and “things-in-themsclves” but in 
opposing one to the other. 

One cannot blame Kant for having failed to provide a 
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logically consistent definition of the “thing-in-itself”. In 
his case, such a definition would have been an act of es- 
cape from the problem Kant wanted to pose and deal with 
comprehensively. Any attempt at formally defining the 
“thing-in-itself” is hopeless, A definition of the real, unlim- 
ited diversity of things is only meaningful inasmuch as 
it unites its numerous abstracl—that is, inevitably one- 
sided—definitions, But how docs one define this diversity of 
the objectively existing which, to a significant (and, per- 
haps, even overwhelming) degree, is not yet the object of 
knowledge? 

Thus the antinomy of Kant’s concept of the “thing-in-it- 
self” reflects the heterogeneous content of the problem he 
poses. Therefore, we should refer not only to the antinomy 
of the “thing-in-itself” as a concept but also to the contra- 
dictions of the cognitive process itself, the contradictions 
which, to a certain extent, Kant exposes. Moreover, we 
should in all probability refer to the contradictions of objec- 
tive reality itself. For example, the opposition of the appear- 
ance and the essence, the essence and phenomena does not 
depend on knowledge at all. And, if Kant docs not distin- 
guish clearly enough between the different meanings of 
the “thing-in-itself” it is likely because he is the first to 
grasp the need for this distinction. The complexity of the 
problem inevitably points to the conclusion that the incon- 
sistency usually stressed in analyzing Kant's doctrine of 
“things-in-themselves” is largely the reverse side of the 
purposeful search for a real solution of the problem. This 
search is incompatible with simplifying the issuo for the 
sake of arriving at an illusory solution that would satisfy 
a superficial intellect. And, in contrast to the idealist in- 
terpretation of Kantian philosophy, dialectical materialism 
interprets and solves Kant's problem in the entirety of its 
historical development. 


THE DIALECTICAL IDEALISM 
OF JOHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE 


Dialectics had existed long beforo the theory of dialec- 
tics and dialectical logic appeared. But, as a system of 
theoretically substantiated postulates, the theory of devel- 
opment, which is also a theory of knowledge and a method 
deliberately contrasted to the metaphysical mode of think- 
ing, dialectics emerges only in classical German philosophy. 
Even Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Diderot and Rous- 
seau did not lay down a theory of dialectics, although they 
did have brilliant dialectical insights. 

Immanuel Kant drew up a doctrine about the inevitabil- 
ity of contradiclions at the highest level of theoretical 
knowledge. Kant’s transcendental dialectics deals with un- 
avoidable errors of pure reason which strives, according to 
its nature, to rise above the inevitable limitations of ex- 
perience and the mind. 

The opposition of Kant's “transcendental logic” to for- 
mal logic definitely poses the issue of creating dialectical 
logic. As Kant pointed out, formal logic abstracts itself 
from any content and examines only pure forms of thinking. 
Consequently, those forms of thinking which, for all 
their universality, possess definite content (specifically, all 
categories are like that), remain outside formal logic. The 
latter is interested neither in the necessary and the acci- 
dental, nor in the possible and the real, nor in other cate- 
gories—that is, forms of thinking which reflect the exist- 
ing forms of universality irrespective of thought, According 
to Kant, logic is to deal not only with subjective forms of 
thought but also with the forms of universality inherent 
in phenomena themselves. “In this case there must be a 
logic which does not abstract itself from any content of 
knowledge.” (73; 3, 83) Despite the subjectivist interpre- 
tation of the world of phenomena, this obviously recog: 
nizes the need for a new, dialectical logic. This logic is to 
trace the origin of our knowledge about objects because 
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this koowledge is universal and necessary, or (which in 
Kant's view ig the same), objective. 

Transcendental logic is a doctrine about forms of thinking 
and their application to vensory data. These a priori 
forms are tho idealistically and agnostically interpreted 
universality and necessity of categorical forms of cogni- 
tion. Thus, transcendental logic anticipates, to a certain de- 
gree, the problems of dialectical logic. “To a certain degree” 
because Kant rules out the examination of the devel- 
opment of categories, regarding them as immutable struc- 
tural forms of thinking and experience in general. But 
dialectical logic (and dialectics in general) examines the 
development of the forms of universality inherent in thinking. 
Therefore, although Kant played a prominent part in 
the history of dialectics and founded dialectical idealism, 
he was not, strictly speaking, a dialectical idealist. 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte, a direct follower of Kant, was 
the first representative of dialectical idealism. Marx said 
that Fichte's concept of the absolute subject, together with 
Spinoza's substance, idealistically interpreted, became part 
of Hegel's philosophy. Hegel's postulate that substance 
should also be understood as subject (that it becomes sub- 
ject as a developing substance) is already implicit in Fich- 
te’s philosophy. 

Fichte the dialectical idealist differs substantially from 
his dialectical predecessors. He was the first philosopher 
to deliberately develop dialectics as a method of research, 
the theory of development, the system of the categories of 
scientific knowledge, and philosophy as a science. 

Marx called Kant’s philosophy the German theory of the 
French Revolution (1; J, 206). This definition also applies 
to Fichto's theory: his dialectics can be properly understood 
precisely as a philosophical interpretation and conscious 
expression of that revolution. Manfred Buhr is right 
when he says that Fichte's “first works are ... an open, 
courageous and emotional acceptance of the revolution in 
France and recognition of the right to overthrow govern- 
ments in gencral." (41; 43) His later works on the philos- 
ophy of law and ethics are largely devoted to the analy- 
sis of government and law problems and social issues ad- 
vanced by the French Revolution during the National Con- 
vention. Fichte considered himself an ally of French bour- 
geois revolutionaries. When militant reactionaries succeeded 
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in removing him from the faculty of the University of 
Jena, he wrote: “The reason behind it is clear; it is ob. 
vious although no one will call it by its name... To then 
I am a democrat, a Jacobin: that is the whole point.” (4%; 
5, 286) 

Fichte was an open and dedicated opponent of the fendal 
system and ideology that reigned in German states. That 
ideology, both religious and secular, sanctified the exist- 
ing order of things as inviolable, natural, justified by its 
age-old history, traditions and customs, The division into 
estates, tho privileges of feudal lords, the oppression and 
poverty of the mass of people, the tyranny of the aristoc- 
racy led by the royal family and wallowing in luxury—all 
that was proclaimed ordained by human nature and divine 
reason. Submission and humility were regarded as the high- 
est virtues. Any idea that the existing order could or should 
be changed was treated as sacrilege. But the French 
Revolution destroyed the feudal system and discredited 
its ideology. Fichte welcomed this revolution not only as a 
landmark in French history and an example to be emu- 
lated. He saw it as an expression of a law of world history, 
a law which people had previously failed to grasp and 
which therefore had failed to become an essence of their 
conscious activity. But it is activity that lies at the heart 
of the essence of man and world history. And if something 
exists contrary to man’s interests and well-being, it means 
that man does not sufficiently understand the decisive 
role of his own activity. Says Fichte: ‘In all of world his- 
tory we shall never find anything which we ourselves have 
not introduced into it before.” (49; 6, 39) In other words, 
people are authors of their historical drama. Fichte arrived 
at that conclusion in his article entitled “A Contribution 
to Correct the Public View of the French Revolution”. In 
that article Fichte explained his conclusion: “No state Sys- 
tem is safe from change, it is in their nature that they all 
change. A bad system which runs counter to the necessary 
ultimate goal of any state unit must be changed; a good one 
which contributes to the attainment of this goal changes 
itself.” (49; 6, 103) This quotation from Fichte is a 
pecially valuable in its admission of the wniversal and mec. 
essary character of change. Under any conditions t 
only when man is dissatisfied, change is bound to o oe 
change is a universal law. aur 
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The idea of people shaping their own history was horn 
of the bourgeois /nlightenment as a theoretical generaliza- 
tion of the antifeudal popular movement. But this convic- 
tion, regarded as self-evident by all opponents of clerical- 
ism, failed to fit in with other, equally significant convic- 
tions of the Enlighteners. They put a naturalist construc- 
tion on society, arguing that people's lives were shaped, on 
the one hand, by their external natural environment and, 
on the other hand, by their inner nature. But neither the 
external natural environment nor human nature depend on 
people. In that case, whence the conviction that people 
shape their own history? 

The bourgeois Enlightenment never formulated this an- 
tinomy. True, sometimes, while discussing free will and 
necessity, the Enlighteners did note that contradiction. Sig- 
nificantly, while {8th-century French materialists offered a 
fatalistic interpretation of necessity, they nevertheless in- 
sisted that people shaped their history themselves. This 
conclusion stemmed directly from their atheist world view. 

Fichte is profoundly aware of the contradictions in the 
naturalist interpretation of human history. Before him, 
Kant already pointed to them, but he regarded them as es- 
sentially insurmountable because freedom was inherent in 
the world of things-in-themselves, while necessity belonged 
to the world of phenomena. Fichte rejects this dualistic 
precept and proves that the contradiction between freedom 
and necessity can be resolved. 

As an empirical agent, man is totally dependent on nat- 
ural laws, “I myself with all that I call mine am a link 
in this chain of inviolable natural necessity.” (52; 3, 15) 
Both man's psychological activity and his bodily being are 
necessarily shaped by forces over which he has no control. 
“What exists in nature is necessarily such as it is, and it 
is absolutely impossible that it be otherwise.” (52; 3, 10) 
According to Fichte, the endless causality which predeter- 
mines each moment of man’s life, the universal connection 
of everything to all, means that the existence of an empir- 
ical subject is determined by any accidental factor, by the 
position of a grain of sand on a seashore, for example. 
Hence my Ego is not my own creation. “It is impossible 
for another to take my place; it is impossible for me, having 
emerged, to he, at some moment of my existence, dif- 
ferent from what I am in reality.” (52; 3, 15) But if that 
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is the case, no Ego, no personality exists. However, tin 
empirical Ego, the human individual, does hot want and 
therefore cannot reconcile himself to the omnipotence ot 
nature. This Ego revolts against the slavery imposed on it, 
and the strength of this revolt helps it comprehend its real 
relation to the external world. “There is in me,” Fichte 
writes, “a yearning for an absolute, independent self-activily. 
There is nothing less acceptable for me than existence 
only in another, for another and through another. I want 
to be and become something for myself and through my- 
self. I feel this yearning as soon as I perceive myself; it 
is inseparable from my self-consciousness.” (52; 3, 85) 

Thanks to historical development whose most essential 
content, according to Fichte, is self-knowledge, man realizes 
that he is a slave of his own external and internal naturc 
only as an individual, as an empirical Ego unaware 
of its unity with the universal Ego of humanity, with the 
absolute subject, the infinite activity which is the absolute 
power of negation and the absolute power of creativity. 

Self-consciousness, Fichte maintains, forces man to face 

pseudonccessity. And then it turns out that he is a prod- 
uct of nature only as an empirical Ego, but as a pure Ego 
attached to the absolute subject man creates nature and 
the necessity inherent in it. Freedom is the essence of the 
absolute subject. Its will, the absolute will, is “the first 
link in the chain of consequences of this world, the chain 
that passes through the entire invisible realm of the spir- 
it; just as in the earthly world action, the known move- 
ment of matter, is the first link in the material chain which 
embraces the entire system of matter.” (52; 3, 118) 
__ That is how Fichte resolves the contradictions inherent 
in the naturalist interpretation of the “man-nature” corre- 
lation. He rejects the fundamental naturalist thesis which 
holds that the external natural environment and human na- 
ture itself shape the life of man. However, this correct con- 
clusion follows from erroneous idealist premises, 

Fichte's philosophy fails to see the true force that shapes 
man's life: social production, social production rela- 
tions. This, no doubt, expresses his hourgeois limit lio 
However, the important point is that Fichte the be casted 
revolutionary advances (albeit in the erroneo  ealiat 
form) a brilliant insight which anticipates one of he tue 
damentals of the scientific approach to history: mankind 
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itself creates conditions that determine its history. Of 
course, this approach to the problem is still quite abstract, 
and it does not rule out an erroncous—and theological—in- 
terpretation of world history. But in the actual context of 
the development of classical German philosophy it led to 
the materialist interpretation of history which offered a sci- 
entific explanation of how and why mankind was really 
the author of its historical drama. 

We shall later return to the concept of the absolute sub- 
ject. But before we turn to the analysis of the dialectics of 
the Ego and the non-Ego, we should yet again stop to con- 
sider those bourgeois-revolutionary views of Fichte’s which 
are directly linked to his dialectical understanding of the 
world. Feudal ideology treated social contrasts as primal and 
absolute. Bourgeois ideology rejected this metaphysical op- 
position of man to man as contrary to human nature. In 
this bourgeois ideologists proceeded from the concept of 
immutable human nature. Rousseau is the only one to ap- 
proach the issue of the history of society affecting human 
nature. Fichte repeatedly quotes and supports Rousseau, 
but he goes further in understanding human nature. He re- 
duces the latter to activity and regards all the qualitative 
characteristics of man as objective expressions of that ac- 
tivity. 

Fichte rejects as unworthy of man the traditional feudal 
view that masters remain masters and serfs remain serfs, 
Developing the ideas of Rousseau and anticipating Hegel’s 
famous postulate about the relative character of the con- 
trast between master and slave, Fichte questions the ap: 
parently self-evident truth: are masters really masters? And 
do slaves remain slaves? He exclaims with indignation: 
“Anyone considering himself master of others is himself a 
slave. If he is not always really a slave, then he has the 
soul of a slave, and he will cringe disgustingly before the 
first one who is stronger and who enslaves him. Only he is 
free who wants to make free everything around him." (52, 
I, 237 

Ths the opposition between masters and slaves turns 
out to be dialectical. The French Revolution brought down 
feudal lords. Fichte idealizes the bourgeois revolution, he 
sees it as abolishing all relations of domination and sub- 
mission. This great objective justifies revolutionary vio- 
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Thus, Fichte's passion for dialectics is rooted in the bour- 
geois revolution. In his view, the revolutionary restruc- 
turing of society, the conscious transformation of state and 
legal relations, the abolition of the feudal yoke, identiti: a 
with the abolition of any oppression, reveal the univer-al 
essence of man and human history. ; . 

The ideologues of the French Revolution, the French Ene 
lighteners, were mostly metaphysicians and not dialecti- 
cians. ‘They absolutely opposed the new lo the old, and that, 
undoubtedly played a revolutionary ideological role. Unlike 
those people, Fichte was a contemporary of the French 
Revolution, he interpreted it drawing on the ideas of his 
French forerunners. On the other hand, Fichte was a fol- 
lower of Kant and of the German dialectical tradition in 
general. This explains why in new historical conditions 
dialectical idealism became the ideology of the bourgeois 
revolution in Germany. 

The mission of philosophy, according to Fichte, “is to 
furnish man with strength, courage and confidence, show- 
ing that all this and his destiny as a whole hinge upon 
himself”. (52; 5, 345) That is what Fichte sees as the 
meaning of his philosophy which he describes as a consist- 
ent development of the concept of freedom. In one of his 
letters to Reinhold he remarks: “The soul of my system is 
the statement: the Ego is unquestionably conscious of it- 
self. These words have no meaning nor value without the 
inner self-contemplation of the Ego.” (48; J, 477-78) He 
substantiates this postulate by analyzing the concept of the 
absolute subject, the absolute Ego. 

The concept of the absolute Ego is the most difficult and 
the least clear concept in Fichte's system. Naturally, Fich- 
te procoeds directly from the human Ego whose existence 
is, in his oyes, incomparably more obvious than that of ex- 
ternal objects, that is, overything he negatively describes 
as the non-Ego. In his analysis of self-consciousness, Fich- 
te, like Kant, arrives at the correct conclusion that it is 
only possible inasmuch as there is the perception of the 
external world. But in an idealistic system of views the 
recognition of the external world is a conclusion based on 
intellectual intuition and on the direct awareness of the 
unquestionable existence of the human Ego. Philosoph 
Fichte emphasizes, must proceed only from that whi ‘4 y: 
absolutely authentic: its entire content must be dedaeed 
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from a fundamental precept, so that “if and inasmuch as 
this first is authentic, the second must also be authentic; 
and if the second is authentic, by the same token the third 
must be authentic, etc.” (54; 7). 

However, Fichte is far from regarding the consciousness 
of an individual, the individual consciousness he describes 
as the empirical Ego, as the cornerstone of his system. That 
cornerstone, he maintains, is the absolute Ego whose exist- 
ence cannot be questioned either. This he refers to “quite 
a different Ego, concealed from ordinary eyes, not re- 
vealing itself in the realm of facts, but knowable only by 
rising to the basis”. (50; 35) Fichte both opposes the abso- 
lute subject lo the empirical Ego and insists that they form 
an integral whole. This is a thesis of tremendous theoret- 
ical and ideological significance. Each human individual 
comprises something absolute. True, the empirical subject 
comprises the absolute Ego only in a limited, undeveloped 
and transient form. But the absolute Ego realizes itself 
in the activity of finite empirical subjects. 

While Berkeley is content to examine the individual hu- 
man subject who perceives his sense impressions with com- 
binations of the latter allegedly forming the objects of the 
sensuously perceived world, Fichte deems it necessary to 
rise from the individual Ego to the universal Ego, the ab- 
solute subject. Only that absolute subject is the source of 
everything existing, it is the activity which creates and 
determines everything. 

The empirical subject is potentially absolute only in it- 
self. The opposition between the absolute subject and the 
empirical Ego is relative although it is the relation of the 
universal to the individual, of the everlasting to the tran- 
sient, the suprasensuous to the sensuous, the infinite to the 
finite. According to Fichte, the limitation of this opposition 
(which, naturally, is impossible to overcome), the rise 
of the individual to the level of the universal is the most 
profound essence of all that takes place in the world. This 
is likely to lead to the conclusion that for all its specula- 
tive abstract nature, the absolute Ego is actually mankind 
in the course of its past, present and future development— 
that is, mankind u ited by any historical bounds which 
could have restricted the development of its knowledge, its 
power over nature and the perfection of its social organi- 
zation. But this idealist abstract concept of mankind, an 
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abstraction that to a certain extent erodes the distinctive 
nature of social development, does not at all exhaust the 
concept of the absolute subject. In the final analysis, 
the absolute Ego is substantialized activity transformed 
into the absolute subject. That is “something totally un- 
conditional and undeterminable by anything higher", 
(52; 1, 314) 

Fichte refuses to proceed from the categories of being 
and substance. He maintains that they should be viewed 
as forms through which activity realizes itself. He is not 
satisfied with the formula that activity is inherent in being. 
In that case activity is regarded as a quality, an ability 
of being which, apparently, possesses other abilities too. 
But activity is that which makes being being. ‘“That whose 
being (essence) is solely that it posits itself as existing, is 
the Ego as the absolute subject.” (52; 1, 291) This ex- 
plains why Fichte rejects the traditional philosophical con- 
cept of substance, usually understood as the absolute basis 
of the diversity of being which is devoid of self-activity 
and independence. It is true that Leibniz revised the con- 
cept of substance and interpreted it as the force making 
the material alive. But Fichte believes even that concept to 
be insufficient because in Leibniz's view monads and not 
activity are substances. Fichte maintains that if the con- 
cept of substance is to be used at all, it should be reduced 
to the absolute subject. “Insofar as the Ego is viewed 
as comprising the entire and fully determined circle of all 
realities, it is substance.” (52; 1, 337) V. F. Asmus is right 
lo point out that Fichte’s philosophy combines subjective 
and objective idealism. (13; 81) Since the absolute Ego is 
treated as something different from mankind, it admits the 
existence of a supranatural and suprahuman first cause— 
that is, it recognizes the starting point of objective ideal- 
ism. “My absolute Ego,” Fichte writes to Jacobi, “is, of 
course, not the individual... But the individual must be 
deduced from the absolute Ego.” (48; 7, 501) Fichte’s dis- 
tinction between the concepts of the absolute subject and 
mankind to a certain degree anticipates Hegel's concept of 
the dialectical identity of being and thought. “The only 
thing that undoubtedly exists,” he writes in his System of 
the Moral Theory (4812), is the concept, the purely spir- 
itual being. The majority cannot rise to such being as the 
concept. To them, the concept is only an expression of ob- 
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jective knowledge, a reflection, a replica of things... The 
idea, or pure seeing (blosses Gesicht) is the real and only 
truco being which reveals itself to pure thought.” (52; 6, 
34) Further, lichte emphasizes: “The real Ego must ap- 
pear only as the life of the concept. The Ego whose self- 
consciousness would include some other principle besides 
the absolute concept would not be the true Ego but mere- 
ly an appearance of the Ego.” (52, 6, 37) That is precisely 
why Fichte’s absolute subject is, as Marx and Engels point- 
ed out, none other than “metaphysically disguised spirit 
separated from nature”. (1; 4, 139) That concept of the 
first cause eventually leads to the recognition of the divine 
first cause of the existing. While in his earlier works 
Fichte does not formulate this conclusion, later he is quite 
explicit about it. 

Thus, Fichte strives to prove that since activity is recog- 
nized as absolute, it is not an object but a subject, and 
only in this sense the absolute Ego. This identification of 
activity with substance, with the subject and, finally, with 
selfness (Ichheit) as the idealist solution of the key philo- 
sophical problem implies the absolute opposition of the sub- 
ject to the object as the point of departure. “Either of tho 
two must be removed: spirit or nature; the two cannot be 
united at all. Their imaginary unity is partly hypocrisy and 
lies, and partly the inconsistency imposed by the feeling.” 
(52; 6, 32) He does not reject the existence of nature, of 
the world of things perceived through the senses, its inde- 
pendence of the individual human Ego. He rejects the 
primacy of the natural, material. 

Furthermore, treating activity as an absolute means ide- 
alistically interpreting motion and change inherent in sen- 
suously perceived things covered by the general concept of 
the non-Ego. The motion and change of things are viewed 
as alienated forms of activity; they are therefore reducod 
to activity which Fichte both distinguishes from and op: 
poses to the motion and change inherent in natural things. 


* The Soviet philosopher V. V. Lazarev says: “Fichte insisted 
that development was actually contained not in the ‘object’ itself 
but only in the method of theorctical construction and in the way 
it was sot forth. He believed thal the concept of the ‘self-developing 
object’ was self-contradictory and destructive for his entire system. 
His dialectics of self-consciousness did not merely tolerate the meta- 
physical view of nature os a motionless ‘object’, it implied this 
view and was hased on it.” (27; 33) 
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Fichte's philosophy provided a comprehensive, albeit sub. 
jectivist-voluntarist development of the principle of an ac. 
tive role of the subject, already of paramount importanco 
in Kant's system. Denying the existence of “things-in-them.- 
selves”, Fichte rejects not only Kant's agnosticism, the ob- 
ject's independence of the subject, that is, the non-Ego's 
independence of the absolute Ego. Since the absolute I'go 
is continuous activity and constant emergence, it is not 
something that is ready in advance, something immutable. 
Its relation to the non-Ego should be viewed as a process 
of change, of development. Therefore, the negation of the 
reality independent of the Ego (in other words, the non- 
Ego) must fully take into account the interaction and uni- 
ty of those opposites which are both mutually exclusive and 
mutually implying. 

The relation between the Ego and the non-Ego is the 
subject of Fichte's supreme principles. According to the 
first supreme principle, the absolute Ego originally undo- 
doubtedly posits its own being. This means that the entire 
content of consciousness is rooted in the activity (Tat-han- 
diung), the self-positing of the Ego. “The Ego is the source 
of all reality, because it is posited directly and uncon- 
ditionally. The concept of reality is given only through and 
together with the Ego. But the Ego exists because it posits 
its existence, and that because it exists. Therefore, self- 
positing and being are one and the same thing. But the 
concepts of self-positing and activity in general are also 
one and the same. It follows that any reality is active and 
everything active is reality.” (52; 1, 329) 

The first supreme principle does not yet comprise the 
concept of the world of objects, of the non-Ego. Here Fich- 
te deliberately excludes everything which is not the Ego, 
thus postulating the absolute freedom of the absolute sub- 
ject, absolute activity’s independence of conditions, and the 
ability of the human, empirical Ego to shape, create it- 
self—of course, only inasmuch as it approaches the abso- 
lute subject. Therefore the meaning of man’s life is “that 
each devote his entire personal life, all of its strength and 
all of its pleasures, to ideas”. (52, 4, 460-61) 

Further, the first supreme principle formulates the pri- 
macy of practical (of course, idealistically interpreted) ac- 
tivity over theoretical activity and knowledge in general. 
Absolute activity is, above all, practical activity: all other 
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forms of activity are derivatives. “This world is undoubted- 
ly only the sphere of our activity and definitely nothing 

ater. Consciousness of the real world stems from the 
need to act, and not vice versa—the need to act from con- 
sciousness of the world; this need is primary, consciousness 
of the world is a derivative. We do not act because we 
learn, we learn because our mission is to act; practical rea- 
son is the root of all reason.” (52; 3, 99) 

Fichte thus offers an idealist interpretation of the sub- 
stantially new epistemological understanding of practice 
as the basis of knowledge. He even goes further, describ- 
ing practice as universal activity and therefore as the es- 
sence of the absolute subject. However, both consciousness 
and practice imply something that is different from them. 
Activity is impossible without an object. Therefore the Ego 
asserts itself only inasmuch as the non-Ego exists. Self-ac- 
tivity of the absolute subject and the existence of its op- 
posite, the objective, determine each other. Fichte formu- 
lates this dialectical truth as a subjective idealist, assert- 
ing that the Ego posits the non-Ego. That is the second su- 
preme principle, according to which the opposition between 
the Ego and the non-Ego exists only within the abso- 
lute Ego because nothing at all exists outside the latter. 

Fichte is well aware of all the difficulties inherent in the 
subjectivist-idealist solution of the problem of subject and 
object. The existence of the non-Ego is a necessary precon- 
dition for the Ego positing its own being. If that is the 
case, the Ego does not posit the existence of the non-Ego 
but finds it as a condition of its activity; that questions or 
at least limits the self-positing of the Ego. The bare Car- 
tesian cogito ergo sum (I think, therefore I am) is essen- 
tially impossible: thinking implies an object independent 
of the thinking subject. Fichte writes: ‘The Ego never per- 
ceives itself and cannot perceive itself except in its empir- 
ical definitions... These empirical definitions always im- 
ply something that is outside the Ego. Even a man’s body 
which he calls his own body, is something outside the 
Ego.” (52; 1, 223) Typically, Fichte excludes everything 
bodily from the concept of the Ego (in this case it is the 
empirical subject). But he agrees that the bodily affects 
consciousness and to a certain extent even determines Jit 
but this determination of the subject by the object is in- 
ferpreted as posited by the subject, as the self-restriction, 
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splitting into two, self-alienation of the subject. Thervisre, 
according to Fichte’s theory, the admission that there ox. 
ists “something outside the Ego” remains within conlines 
of subjective idealism, because the external is interpreted 
as the self-restriction of the subject (that is already pro- 
sent in Kant’s system). 

As it was to be expected, Fichte uses idealist dialectics 
lo substantiate subjective idealism. The opposition between 
the subject and the object is interpreted as a result of the 
subject's activity, although this activity is impossible with- 
out the existence of the object independent of it. ‘Any op- 
position as such exists only inasmuch as the Ego acts, ani 
not for any other reason. Opposition is generally posited 
only through the Ego.” (52; 2, 297) 

Nevertheless, for all his attempts at substantiating the 
subjective-idealist solution of the problem of subject and 
object, even despite his conviction that their unity cannot 
be substantiated otherwise (of course if one rejects the de- 
pendence of the subject on the object), Fichte is forced to 
admit that his substantiation lacks a clearly necessary ele- 
ment which, however, is ruled out by the entire content of 
the theory. In his letter to Reinhold quoted earlier Fichte 
offers the following description of the difficulties in the 
substantiation of the concept of the absolute Ego: “If the 
Ego originally posits only its own existence, then how is it 
possible for something different to be posited too, that 
which opposes the Ego?” (48, J, 478) This means that the 
non-Fgo cannot be something that has appeared after the 
Ego. But then the original act of self-positing is not really 
original because the action of positing (and consequently, 
the very existence of the subject) already implies the exist- 
ence of the object, of objective reality. 

Therefore the non-Ego cannot be reduced to the Ego be- 
cause this reduction would have destroyed the unity of op- 
posites which is the basis and the content of self-conscious- 
ness. And Fichte admits that the Ego needs a funda- 
mental external impulse, a primal impetus without which 
activity, self-positing and self-consciousness are impossi- 
ble. “Although the principle of life and consciousness, the 
proof of its possibility, are. of course, contained in the Ego, 
it is not yet. the source of any real life, any empirical life 
in time... If this real life must he possible, this needs 
still another special impetus on the part of the non-Ego 
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to aflect the Ego.” (52; 1, 471) Naturally, ‘ichte’s sx. 

does not develop these and other Sih acne Te 
are incompatible with its subjective-idealist basis. Trac- 
ing them to their logical conclusion means abandoning 
subjective idealism in favor of a materialist. recognition of 
“things-in-themselves” or in favor of objective ideaiism 
The objective-idealist trend keeps surfacing in Fichte's 
theory, but it is suppressed by voluntarist subjectivism. 

Thus, the analysis of tho first and the second supreme 
principles of Fichte’s theory shows that he cannot fully 
overcome Kant's “thing-in-itself”, that his own philosophi- 
cal consistency forces him to admit the oxistence of some- 
thing which transcends the bounds of the subjective-idealist 
solution of the central problem of philosophy. Fichte’s con- 
clusion is a continuation of Kant's approach to the rela- 
tion between theoretical and practical reason. The problem 
of the original impulse—or, more precisely, of the reality 
independent of the subject—is recognized as insolvable 
within the confines of the theoretical approach to philoso- 
phy; it is solved by the practical approach. One should note, 
however, that this formulation of the problem contains a 
rational element: the existence of reality that is indepen- 
dent of consciousness is proved above all practically. 

The dialectical opposition of the Ego and the non-Ego, 
of thesis and antithesis, of reality and negation, of action 
and submission necessarily raise the question about the 
outcome of this struggle of opposites. Why does one oppo- 
site not destroy the other? Why do they not cancel each 
other out? Is their synthesis possible and if it is, how can 
it be achieved? Fichte tries to answer all those questions, 
thereby proving not only the necessity of the third supreme 
principle but also the theoretical understanding of the 
interrelationship of opposites in general. 

In Fichte’s opinion, the unity of opposites denotes the 
transition of the qualities of one aspect into those of the 
other. If the Ego is defined as activity and the non-Ego as 
passivity, the dialectics of these opposites inevitably leads 
to the Ego acquiring passive aspects, and the non-Ego, those 
of activity. “Passivity and activity as such are opposed; 
nevertheless, activity must necessarily imply passivity and 
vice versa.” (52; 1, 347) as 

Opposition implies the unity of difference and identity. 
There is no identity without difference; there is no differ- 
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ithout identity. It follows from the second suprime 
principle, ana th which the Ego posits the existence 
of the non-Ego, that “the Ego posits negation in itself since 
it posits reality in the non-Ego, and it posits reality 
within itself since it posits negation in the non-Ego. Thus 
it posits itself to be self-determining since it receives tle 
determination, and it posits itself to be receiving the de- 
termination since it determines itself.” (52; 1, 325)* This 
means that the Ego is both active and passive at the samc 
time. But the same applies to the non-Ego. The unity of 
opposites appears as mutual transition up to the identity 
of opposites. The Ego not only opposes the non-Ego, it 
“opposes itself”. In this connection Fichte says: “The Ego 
cannot posit any passive state within itself without positing 
activity within the non-Ego; but it cannot posit any 
activity in the non-Ego without positing some passivity in 
itself.” (52; 7, 343) Does this dialectics of opposites not 
cancel out their differences? If that which distinguishes 
the Ego from the non-Ego is inherent in the latter and 
that which is distinctive of the non-Ego is present in the 
Ego too, if there is nothing in the subject which is not pre- 
sent in the object and vice versa “how then can one dis- 
tinguish also between the Ego and the non-Ego under these 
conditions at all? For the basis of distinction between 
them which should have made the former active and the 
latter passive is no more.” (52; 1, 354) 

Answering this question—which is essentially insolvable 
for a subjective idealist because he views the outside 
world as derived from the subject—Fichte maintains that 
the problem can only be solved if the absolute Ego posses- 
ses a quality that cannot become a quality of the non-Ego. 
Therefore, to solve this problem one must go back to the 
original definition of the absolute subject, a definition which 
~—* Whilo stressing the great importance o ¥ 
the problem of the “mutual transformation a rreata as epbeench te 
Not forget that its formulation is subjective-idcalist, treating the 
problem as the principle of the mutual determination of the subject 
and the object: activity and ils object are described as an identity 
which, on tho strength of the activity that shapes it, splits into two 
opposites. According to Fichte, “Do not strive to spring out of 
yourself to embraco moro than you can embrace. such as conscious- 
ness and the thing, the thing and consciousness, or, to be more 
Precise, either of the two separately, but that which only later splits 
subject a sot BOD. necessarily subjective-objective and objective- 
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does not have to he demonstrated because it is intuilively 
obvious. Writes Fichte: “This characteristic of the Ego 
which cannot at all be ascribed to the non-E20 is the un- 
conditional positing and the unconditional being rosited 

without any ground.” (52; 1, 354-55) In other wusi:. tie 
Ego differs from the non-Ego in that it needs no oriz:ial 
substantiation. Naturally, this fundamental postulate of 
subjective idealism does not help in solving the problem 
of the unity of opposites hut confuses the issue still fur- 
ther. This key flaw of Fichte's supreme principle is aptly 
noted in the letter from his outstanding contemporary Frie- 
drich Hélderlin to Hegel of January 26, 1795: “But his 
absolute Ego (= Spinoza's substance) conmprises all reality; 
it is all and there is nothing outside it: so there is no ob- 
ject for this absolute Ego, otherwise it would not have com- 
prised all reality; but consciousness without an object is 
unthinkable, and even if I myself am this object I am nec- 
essarily restricted as such, at least in time, and there- 
fore I am not absolute; thus, consciousness is unthinkable 
in the absolute Ego; as the absolute Ego I possess no con- 
sciousness, and insofar as I possess no consciousness, the 
Ego (for me) is nothing, therefore the absolute Ego (for 
me) is also nothing.” (67, 6, 169) 

Self-consciousness is not the starting point of human life. 
If consciousness is recognized being, self-consciousness 
is the recognition of this relation of the world of man to 
the outside world and, above all, naturally, to other men. 
Since man, in Marx’s words, “comes into the world neither 
with a looking glass in his hand, nor as a Fichtean phi- 
losopher, to whom ‘I am I’ is sufficient, man first sees and 
recognizes himself in other men. Peter only establishes his 
own identity as a man by comparing himself with Paul as 
being of like kind." (5; 1, 59) 

Fichte understands perfectly that the problem of the syn- 
thesis of thesis and antithesis cannot be solved by looking 
for intermediate links combining features of both aspects. 
He holds that this does not resolve the contradiction but 
merely moves it onto a different plane. Even if there is 
something intermediate between the two opposites, as twi- 
light is halfway between day and night, even that inter- 
mediate link docs not unite the opposites. The unity of op- 
posites is possible becauso they are relative and in a cer- 
tain sense identical. The point, according to Fichte, is that 
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“light and darkness are not opposites in general but dittr 
only in degree... The same is true of the relationship e- 
tween the Ego and the non-Ego”. (52; J, 340) 

Still, why do the opposites the Ego and the non-Ego not 
cancel themselves out but remain? Fichte stresses that this 
question cannot be resolved by any means of logic: the 
point is not to unite these opposites in some way but fn 
find in them that which really unites them. Therefore the 
task is not reduced to “having immersed ourselves in re- 
flection, invent for them [the opposites] a certain juncture 
by some trickery; it means that since the unity of con- 
sciousness is posited simultancously with the positing thal. 
threatens to destroy it, such a juncture must be already 
available in our consciousness, and that our mission is 
merely to find it through reflection.” (52; 7, 323) 

According to Fichte’s theory, the unity of the Ego (the 
absolute fullness of reality) and the non-Ego (the absolute 
fullness of negation) is formed through mutual restric- 
tion, on the strength of which the Ego partly determines it- 
self and is partly determined by the non-Ego. But this 
means that the non-Ego, too, is only partly determined by the 
activity of the Ego. Fichte formulates the third supreme 
principle of his theory as follows: the Ego opposes the di- 
visible Ego to the divisible non-Ego, that is, both opposites 
restrict each other quantitatively, in part. 

Thus the third supreme principle, a synthesis of the two 
earlier ones, cancels their one-sidedness and substantiates 
the unconditional reality of both the subjective and the ob- 
jective. Their relations are interpreted as a correlation, that 
is, in the spirit of subjective idealism which recognizes the 
subject's dependence on the object only inasmuch as the 
object is recognized as dependent on the subject. ‘Neither 
should the subjective be destroyed by the objective, nor 
the objective by the subjective... Both must continue ex- 
isting side by side. Therofore they must be synthetically 
united, and that through something third in which they 
are equal, through determinability. Both are not the sub- 
ject and the object as such, but the subjective and the ob- 
Jective, posited through thesis and antithesis and mutual- 
ly determinable, and only because they are such they can 
he united and fixed by the ability of the Ego (force of 
imagination) working in tho synthesis.” (52, 1, 400) 

An examination of the supreme principles ‘of Fichte's 
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theory reveals the key features of his dialectics, According 
to Fichte, opposition, the struggle of opposites and their 
mutual restriction imply the activity of the Ego as their 
primary condition. Therefore, Fichte never mentions the 
immanent dialectics of the object, although he does demand 
that the basis of the unity of opposites should be sought 
in themselves. Interpreting any reality as subject-object, 
that is, as mutual dependence, in which primacy belongs 
to the subject, Fichle is far from seeing contradictions in 
objects themselves, irrespective of the existence of the sub- 
ject. Besides, objects are described negatively, as the non- 
Ego which is, moreover, posited by the activity of the Ego. 
Thus, substantiating the concept of the moral subject, Fich- 
te considers it a condition of the recognition of the external 
world’s dependence on the subject: “Our world is the ma- 
terial for discharging our duty: this is the true essence of 
things, the substance of all that is seen." (49, 5, 185) Sub- 
jective idealism inevitably distorts a profound approach to 
the problem of the unity and struggle of opposites. Never- 
theless, Fichte's concept of subject-object dialectics provides 
a mystical reflection of the dialectical character of hu- 
man activity. 

The unity of the subjective and the objective reveals the 
distinctive objectivity of social relations that are both prod- 
ucts of the joint, historically developing human activity 
and independent of human consciousness and will. Histor- 
ical necessity differs radically from natural necessity which 
is independent of human activity. The laws of human ac- 
tivity are its inner content—the unity of live and objec- 
tivized (substantiated in the form of historical conditions, 
causes, institutes) human activity. Fichte treats the dis- 
tinction between the social and the natural as an absolute, 
he turns the social, the human into the substantial which 
determines and gives rise to nature. 

Fichte’s subjective-idealist dialectics reveals the real proc- 
ess and, at the same time, puts a mystical construction 
on it. He sees its infinity as a justification of the subjec- 
tivist, voluntarist view of the world: mankind masters the 
elemental forces of nature and turns them into its own hu- 
man forces. In Fichte’s words, “TI want to be master of na- 
ture, and it must be my servant; T want to have power over 
it which is commensurate with my strength, but it must 
have no power over me.” (52; 3, 28-29) 
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Fichte does not describe his method as dialectical Inv 
as antithetical, thus stressing the triadic relationship he 
has discovered: thesis—antithesis—synthesis. According to 
Fiche, however, the antithesis is not a result of the devel. 
opment of the thesis. The existence of the antithesis is iin. 
plied in the existence of the thesis, just as one pole of a 
magnet implies the existence of the other. Of course, Lie 
correlative unity of opposites is a substantial dialectical ro- 
lation, but Fichte sees it as the only possible one. There- 
fore he does not interpret the relation of opposites (thesis 
and antithesis) genetically, in development. He describes 
even synthesis not as a new stage in development but as 
a juncture of given opposites, as something akin to a form 
of universality that unites them. In describing Fichte's an- 
tithetical method as a specific form of dialectics, V. F. As- 
mus aptly remarks that “Fichte’s dialectical method alter- 
nates between two mutually determined approaches: the 
antithetical and the synthetic. The antithetical approach 
looks for the quality in which the things under comparison 
oppose each other. The synthetic approach searches for the 
quality in which they are equal, Antithesis is impossible 
without synthesis and synthesis, without antithesis.” (13; 
96) However, while pointing to the inevitable Naws in Fich- 
te’s subjective-idealist dialectics, one must not underrate 
his genuine dialectical insights. 

I must add that the third supreme principle appears to 
contradict the original subjective-idealist premise and, on 
the strength of the mutual determination it establishes, im- 
plies only partial determination of the non-Ego by the Ego. 
True, in the language of subjective idealism this merely 
means that the Ego posits itself as partially determined 
through the non-Ego. Still, the crux of the matter remains 
unchanged: obviously, activity, process, being which is in 
dependent of the Ego exists not only in tho non-Ego but 
in the Ego itself too. And although Fichte maintains that 
the entire reality of the non-Ego is merely reality trans- 
ported from the Ego, the “alienation of sorts” (Entaussern) 
of the Ego, he is forced to recognize this being which is 
independent of, although originating from, the absolute 
subject: “There must be something in things-by-themselves 
that is independent of our perception, something that. en- 
ables them to penetrate one another without our assist 
(52; 7, 370). However, to avoid the impression that this 

i 4, 370). , void the impression that this 
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statoment recognizes the ‘“Uhing-in-itself", Fichte adds: 
“But the reason underlying the fact that we connect them 
(things) together must lio in ourselves, for example, in our 
perception.” (52; J, 370) Still, aside from liche’s subjec- 
tive-idealist conclusions, one must stress the rational as- 
pect of his reasoning—the recognition of the dialectical 
transformation of the subjective into the objective. Con- 
sequences of subjective human activity become an objec- 
tive process which is independent of men and which shapes 
the conditions of their subsequent activity and partly 
even the basis that determines it. 

Naturally, Fichte offers a subjectivist interpretation of 
the transformation of the subjective into the objective, i.e., 
the objectivization of human activity. But it is also clear 
that this dialectical process discovered by Fichte leads di- 
rectly to the understanding of social development in which 
material production, an objectivized result of human activ- 
ity, is, on the one hand, live human activity and, on the 
other hand, an activity independent of men and determin- 
ing all their social relations as a basis. 

Already in his Phenomenology of the Spirit, Hegel, pro- 
ceeding from Fichte, was on the verge of understanding 
the real content of the transformation of the subjective in- 
to the objective. That was evident in his brilliant defini- 
tion of the essence of labor, a definition that Marx highly 
appraised. According to Marx, Hegel “grasps labor as the 
essence of man—as man's essence which stands the test” 
(4; 3, 333). 

Hence, people themselves do create objective conditions 
independent of their consciousness and will—conditions 
that, unlike the natural environment, determine human ex- 
istence. Of course, Fichte does not even mention any nature 
independent of the subject, but he constantly refers to 
the idea of transforming nature and subjecting it to man's 
will. That is how he resolves the opposition between such 
seemingly mutually exclusive theses as “men are makers 
of their own history” and “history is determined by objec- 
tive laws independent of men's consciousness or will”. Pro- 
ductive forces develop through human activity, but since 
each new generation inherits the Day oe created 
by the preceding generations, it is obvious! } 
ite choice of peoleative forces, that is, of the motive forces 
of socio-historical development. 
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Because of its inherently contemplative nature, pro-Ma:x. 
ian materialism ignored the transformation of the subjuc 
tive into the objective, thus weakening the concept of the 
subject which was described one-sidedly, mostly as an ob. 
ject affected by things of the external world. The real basis 
of human history is not nature as such but the “second 
nature” created by mankind throughout its history by ma. 
terial production. Incidentally, this concept should be ap. 
plied not only to the natural environment transformed hy 
man but also to his own nature. 

Marx and Engels criticized Feuerbach for his lack of 
understanding of that fundamental fact and connected it 
to his naturalist and, in the final analysis, idealistic views 
of social relations. Fichte’s dialectics enabled him to sct. 
forth—albeit in a speculative, idealistically absolute form 
—that which Feuerbach failed to see because of his met- 
aphysical limitations. This reveals not only the historical 
significance of Fichte’s philosophy but also the epistemo- 
logical roots of his subjective idealism. 

The real dialectics of subject and object implies, as its 
original, natural premise, the existence of the objective as 
a reality preceding (and independent of) human activity, 
a reality which is transformed by men. As a result, not 
only the subjective is a consequence of the objective, but 
also the objective (in its definite form) is created and re- 
produced by the subject. To a certain degree, Fichte gues- 
sed this distinctive characteristic of the social as distinct 
from the natural process—and distorted it too, because he 
treated the “subject-object” relation as a principle of on- 
tology. 

Fichte’s theory of supreme principles is the starting 
point in the deduction of the laws of formal logic and sys- 
tems of major philosophical categories. Kant accepts these 
laws and categories as simply existing in thinking, but 
Fichte interprets them as determined by the dialectics of 
the subjective and the objective. Kant confines his mission 
to drawing up a table of categories, grouping them by ma- 
jor types of judgments and revealing the inner connections 
of categories in each of these groups (here Kant formu- 
lates the dialectical triad and thus approaches the under- 
standing of the negation of negation). Fichte takes the 
next step forward. He views categories as forming a hier- 
archy comprising both coordination and subordination, 
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In substantiating the first supreme principle of philuso- 
phy Fichte compares it to the formal logical law of iden- 
tity. “A is A” (or “A= A") is obviously a logically correct 
proposition, but it does not fullow hit A really exists. 
What is the condilion of A's ex According to sub- 
jective idealism, the reality of A is posited in the Ego. 

Fichte says that “the proposition A = A is) originally 
meaningful only for the Ego, it is deduced {rom the phil- 
osophical proposition the Ego is the Ego; therefore any 
content to which it is applicable must lie in the Ego... 
Thus no A can be anything other than posited in the Ego, 
therefore our proposition will read as follows: what is po- 
sited in the Ego is posited; if A is posited in the Ego, then 
it is posited (because it is precisely what is posited as pos- 
sible, real or necessary), and thus it is undoubtedly true, 
if the Ego should be the Ego”. (51; 49) No doubt, any law 
implies objects and conditions which are subject to il. In 
this case Fichte opposes the metaphysical absolute con- 
struction put on the formal logical principle of identity, 
proving its conditionality. For all the fallacy of the subjec- 
live-idealist view of the basis of the law of identity, the 
raising of the issue about the need for a critical interpreta- 
tion (and substantiation) of formal logical laws and their 
real significance (and limitations) is a philosophical accom- 
plishment. 

Substantiating the second and third supreme principles, 
Fichte examines the law of contradiction and the law of 
the excluded third. Formal logic treated these laws as self- 
evident axioms. Fichte questions that view as dogmatic. 
According to him, intellectual intuition does not prove that 
those laws are undoubtedly true. Only the second and third 
supreme principles of philosophy make them true, and even 
that—and this is especially important—within certain lim- 
its. 

A further analysis of the supreme principles singles out 
major categories of theoretical thinking which are thus not 
merely detected, enumerated and classified but deduced by 
a logical development of the concept of the absolute sub- 
ject. For example, the concept of substance is an extended 
definition of the concept of the absolute subject because it 
posits itself. But the subjective-idealist concept of substance 
divorces it from nature and thus robs it of its distinc- 
tive content. 
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An analysis of the dialectical relation between the io 
and the non-Ego makes it possible to deduce the conc:.ts 
of the boundary, divisibility and quantitative defini 
ness. Any restriction is a definition and negation of a dif- 
ferent definitiveness. Therefore, the concept of the bouiu- 
ary comprises the concepts of reality and negation. ‘Iie 
Ego and the non-Ego mutually restrict each other, and ti:< 
restriction is restriction on action. This provides a logical 
basis for deducing the categories of interaction and caus::- 
lity. The deduction of the latter category is substantiate 
by the distinction between activity and passivity: “That to 
which activity is ascribed and therefore passivity is not as- 
‘cribed is called cause... while that to which passivity is 
ascribed and therefore activity is not ascribed is called cf- 
fect.” (52, 1, 331) 

Unlike Kant, Fichte did not believe that cause must nec- 
essarily precede effect; he deduced the concept of causa- 
lity prior to the deduction of time. This concept—like oth- 
er categories, to be exact—was devoid of the versatile con- 
tent the natural science of the late 18th century was al- 
ready bestowing on it. But Fichte treated the Ego as an ab- 
solute and thus divorced it from nature, and he could nol 
use natural science dala properly, although he did aim al 
producing not only general but also specific supreme prin 
ciples needed by all sciences, including natural science. 

Fichte does not stop at deducing the categories listed 
above and the laws of formal logic. Since, together with 
Kant's “thing-in-itself", Fichte is forced to reject the the- 
ory of sense perception being the starting point of knowl- 
edge (having replaced it with the itellectual intuition of 
the transcendental unity of apperception), he faces the un- 
thinkable task of deducing the existence of sense percep- 
lions. But in this case sense perceptions inevitably lose their 
cognitive significance. This explains Fichte's assertion that, 

‘completely disregarding perception [italics mine], the the- 
ory of science deduces a priori that which, according to it, 
must take place precisely in perception, that is, a poste- 
tiori”. (52; 3, 34) Here Fichte takes a step backward com- 
pared to Kant, and that is an inevitable result of criticiz- 
ing Kant from the right. Kant insists that “perception is 
essentially that which cannot be anticipated in any way”. 
(73; 3, 161) Fichte rejects this sensationalist postulate. He 
interprets sensuousness as passivity—which falls within tho 
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theory of affects—and consequently the . 
< ° avently Practice he 
te is opposed to sensory activity, ic, that which it xa 

Contemporary critics of dialectica sriali 
ing their predecessors’ arguisents, maintain ther dickeees 
is essentially incompatible with materialism. A: a tile 
ancient materialists already began to develop diel while 
ideas, these critics, ignoring or distorting the histor} of 
terialism, fall back on such idealists as Fichte a 4H eal: 
But it is Fichte's dialectical idealism (and the. aes 
true of Hegel's idealism) which shows, in spi fall ite 

e x4 hic A pite of all its 
accomplishments, that idealistic speculation distorts and 
cancels out the major dialectical ideas it is connected with 
because of certain historical conditions. The intellectual in- 
tuition of the pure Ego, the cornerstone of Fichte’s philos- 
ophy, rules out a scientific-philosophical analysis of the 
emergence, consolidation and development of conscious- 
ness. Inevitably, this distorts the essence of dialectics. Lenin 
wrote, ‘One cannot begin philosophy with the ‘Ego’. There 
is no ‘objective movement’.” (10; 38, 104) 

Space and time are forms of the existence of matter, 
they are the conditions of movement, change and develop- 
ment in nature and society. But Fichte’s absolute subject 
which, being absolute, is conceived outside space and time, 
cannot of course be the point of departure in studying the 
dialectics of nature and objective social relations. Fichte 
has completely foregone natural philosophy; as to the phi- 
losophy of history, that is where he strays farthest from 
dialectical principles. 

Since the absolute subject is the starting point, the phil- 
osophical system must end where it began; therefore, his- 
tory is a closed circuit, it attains absolute completion. “The 
basic premise from which we proceed is also the final re- 
sult.” (54; 36) This approach by Fichte to the problem is 
inevitable in a rationalist philosophical system; Hegel re- 
peated it after Fichte. Obviously, the result that reproduces 
the initial idealist thesis affects the entire understand- 
ing of knowledge and the entire theory of science. And al- 
though, unlike Kant, Fichte understood the unity of self- 
consciousness as a process going through certain progres- 
sive stages (and that, of course, is an important step for- 
ward), nevertheless he maintains: “The theory of science 
exhausts all human knowledge in its major aspects... It 
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therefore comprises the object of any possible science 
Each study that is undertaken solves the problem once asl 
for all.” (52; 3, 87) Fichte’s works carry a number of such 
metaphysical statements: they stem from the idealist cov. 
cept of the extrahistorical, supranatural subject. 

It is equally obvious that Fichte's concept of absoluic 
knowledge (and of absolute power and absolute good) inev. 
itably leads to a metaphysical opposition of duly aud 
being, infinite and finite. As Lenin remarks in this connec. 
tion, “The standpoint of Kant and Fichte (especially in mor- 
al philosophy) is the standpoint of purpose, of subjective 
ought.” (10; 38, 236) The root of this metaphysical opposi- 
tion of being and duty, at first glance incompatible with 
Fichte’s voluntarism, is revealed in the basic premise of the 
theory of science. 

Hegel says in this connection: ‘I find myself defined, 
and still the Ego equals itself, it is infinite, i.e. identical 
with itself. This is a contradiction that Fichte, it is true, 
tries to settle, but despite this attempt he leaves in existence 
the basic flaw, dualism. The last point Fichte touches on is 
only some kind of must, and this does not resolve the con- 
tradiction, since while the Ego should obviously be with 
itself, that is, be free, it is al the same time, according to 
Fichte, found with someone else.” (64, 15, 629) 

Therefore, Fichte’s understanding of the absolute also 
makes an absolute of duty, interpreted as basically unat- 
tainable for the historically limited mankind. Fichte writes: 
“Ideals are unrealizable in the real world; we merely 
assert that based on these ideals, reality must be asses- 
sed and modified by those who feel capable of it.” (52; 7, 
220) This quotation reflects the impotence of the German 
bourgeoisie which only dreamed about what other Europe- 
an nations were doing. 

Fichte’s deduction of categories is dialectical only as an 
approach to the question of the need to examine these 
forms of thought in connection with their content, to study 
their genesis, their interrelationship within the system. 
But the categories themselves are examined outside motion, 
and Fichte loses sight of their interchanges. Ile con- 
siders it his paramount task to deduce all categories from 
the concept ot the absolute Subject, thereby proving that 
acceptance of that concept is absolutel ild- 
ing a system of knowledge. ¥ necessary for build 
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This idealist postulate entails artiticial logic 
and leads away from the study of the actual subordination 
of categories, the logical reflection of the historical prac- 
ess and the rise from the abstract te the spucilic. 
Hegel is right’ in describing Fiehte's deduction of eat. 
egories and phenomena of the external world in general: 
“[t is a purely outward transition from one to another hy 
means of ordinary teleological examination, The technique 
used is the following: man must. eat—therefore, something 
edible must exist—thal. is the way plants and animals are 
deduced; plants must grow from something—therefore, the 
earth is deduced. What is completely lacking here is the 
examination of the object itsclf, an examination of what 
it is in itself.” (64; 75, 638) 

Fichte’s subjective idealism has also affected his dialee- 
Vical understanding of the opposition, unity and interchange 
of opposites. He insists that conrtadictions are inherent- 
ly necessary, that they should not be confused with the 
erroneous contradictions described by formal logic. Dialec- 
tical contradictions are the motive forces of progress. But 
in Fichte’s system, contradictions only exist in thought, 
consciousness. Even the subject-object contradiction is pre- 
sented as a contradiction within self-consciousness, as ils 
splitting into two. Viewed from that angle, contradictions 
proceed from the Igo, therefore they essentially cannot he 
tegarded as existing outside and independently of human 
consciousness. Resolution of contradictions thus appears 
merely as a logical process of the mutual restriction of con- 
cepts, as a transition from one definition to another. 

Naturally, this does not obscure Fichte’s occasional dia- 
lectical insights into the objective dialectics of nature. For 
example: “But nature hurries onward in its constant change; 
and while I am still talking about the chosen moment, 
it is already gone and everything has changed; and equal- 
ly, everything was different before I chose this moment.” 
(52; 3, 9) 

In his “philosophy of identity", Schelling tried to over- 
come the subjectivism of Fichte's interpretation of contra- 
dictions and their source. According to Schelling, contradic- 
tions exist in nature itself, but the latter is only the un- 
conscious state of tho absolute subject, evolving through 
contradictions to the self-conscious Ego, the intellect. 
Schelling goes further than Fichte in his understanding of 
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dialectics as an objective process, but his theory abou the 
absolute identity of subject and object, allogedly the primal 
source of development, shows that the original premis. of 
Nchelling’s objective idealism is metaphysical and chyj. 
ously not free of elements of irrationalism that domiiates 
his later works. : ; oe 

Hegel profoundly criticized both Fichte's subjectivism 
and Schelling’s absolute indifference. Hegel's concep! of 
the identity of being and thought, substantiated in his 
Phenomenology of the Spirit and serving as the basic pre- 
mise in The Science of Logic, is a concept of specific iden- 
tity from the very start comprising a difference which 
evolves into an opposition, a contradiction. Hegel develops 
Fichte’s ideas about the necessary relationship of thesis, 
antithesis and synthesis into a theory about the law of the 
negation of negation. Fichte saw his deduction of catego- 
ties as a development of Kant’s transcendental logic. He- 
gel provided a fundamentally new development of Fichte’s 
deduction, which led to the creation—albeit on an errone- 
ous, idealist basis—of dialectical logic. Hegel used the lat- 
ter not merely to deduce categories but also to show their 
development and intertransition, the movement of know- 
ledge from the simple to the complex, from the lower to 
the higher. But the best Hegel’s dialectics could do was 
but to pose the problems it proclaimed solved. 

The theory of dialectics, the dialectical method, dialec- 
tical logic were originally worked out on the basis of idea- 
list philosophy. Dialectics, the most comprehensive and un- 
biased theory of development, could not emerge all at once 
in its rational scientific form. The road to scientific, mate- 
Tialist dialectics created by the founders of Marxism pas- 
ses through all the stages in the progressive development 
of pre-Marxian philosophy. 


HEGEL'S PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE POWER OF REASON 


The Marxist doctrine is omni- 
potent because it is true. 


V. I. Lenin 


Today's idealist philosophy, often professing to do away 
with idealism, actually merely negates its historically pro- 
gressive forms. The irrationalist philosopher of today re- 
gards rationalist idealism as pernicious, tempting mankind 
with an illusory reign of reason im our obviously unreason- 
able world *. 

According to Martin Heidegger, a leading existentialist, 
reason is the most stubborn enemy of thought. If 
we follow the logic of irrationalist idealism, reason would 
appear as something divorced from the original, pre-intro- 
spective and allegedly authentic thinking, as alienated 
thinking. An analysis of contemporary philosophical irra- 
tionalism shows that its polemic with rationalist phiolsophy 
which bas become historically obsolete is aimed against 
the dialectical-materialist world view. That is why the ques- 
tion about the Marxist approach to the rationalist tradi- 
tion and its greatest representative, Hegel, is of both sci- 
entific and topical ideological interest. It is all the more 
obvious because today’s seemingly speculative critique of 
reason has acquired an empirically tangible form in the 
ideology of- “technological pessimism” that condemns the 
scientific and technological revolution as an allegedly ar- 
rogant and suicidal intrusion of human reason into the ir- 
rational world of tle natural, but is actually subtle apolo- 
gia of the capitalist system. 

The concept of reason is one of philosophy's fundamen- 
tals. Already in the ancient world philosophy was described 
as an examination of the world from the viewpoint of 


* In his critique of Gabriel Marcel's philosophy, B. E. Bykhovsky 
shows that existentialism is “not a rejection of idealism but a dis- 
tinctive radical form of the latter which cannot regard even spicit 
as an object of knowledge because it is thus ‘reduced’ to the level 
of the rationally knowable”. ({7; 558). 
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reason, as a rational interpretation of reality whieh, diter. 
ing from both mythology and everyday conseior 
the rational human being’s attitude, free from irra 
fects, to the outside world and its own life. 

The Middle Ages subordinated reason to faith, and phi. 
losophy to religion, But it was Thomas Aquinas who pro. 
claimed faith to be rooted in reason, although the reason 
he meant was divine, not human. 

The philosophy of the New Age, shaped in the era of 
bourgeois revolutions, rejected the views generated by the 
stagnant feudal social production, The founders of the new 
philosophy advanced a new concept of reason, independent 
of faith. As a rational agent, man was to become master of 
nature, rebuild society along rational lines, and learn to 
master himself.* All those aspects of the new, progressive 
view of man’s mission were summed up in the concept 
of social progress. Bourgeois Enlightenment proclaimed so- 
cial progress to be based on the perfection of reason, in- 
crease of knowledge, and eradication of error and super- 
stition. 

Hegel's philosophy, the summit of this upward evolution 
of bourgeois social consciousness, imparts a universal sig- 
nificance to the concept of reason. Reason is “substance, 
i.e, that through which and in which all reality finds ils 
being; reason is infinite power, because it is not so help- 
less as to confine itself to an ideal, a duly, and to exist 
as something special only outside reality, nobody knows 
where, somewhere in the heads of certain people. Reason 
is infinite content, the entire essence and truth, and it is 
for itself the object at which its activity is directed, because, 
unlike finite activily, it does not need the conditions of 
the external material of the given means to find in them 
the content and objects of its activity.” (63; 7, 28-29) 

That is the basic formula of Hegel's absolute idealism. 
It follows from it that nature and all that is not thinking 
are merely its external, alienated expression. All finite 
things, Hegel says, “have an untruth in them” because 

xistence “does not correspond to their concept”. (64: 


As 
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* Manfred Buhr proves it using Froncis Bacon’: ii 
example, Most experts on Bacon see him as . etree te ea 
former of logic. hut the most important point about his theory was 
different, Buhr, however, asserts: “Bacon wanted to be jormer 
of human socicty, not a reformer of logic.” (42; 30) es 
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6, 52) Bach finite thing or phenomenon is based on some- 
thing different: on reason, on thought whieh is free of the 
limitations typical of objects. so Hegel proclaims that “on- 
ly thought is the essence of being’. (64: G. 77) We de- 
scribes reason as thought, but he also distinguishes it from 
the latter as authentic thinking directed at itself and hot. 
at tho external, sensuously perceived content, fn Hegel's 
words, reason is “thought which determines itself frovly” 
(63; 4, 39) Thus Heyel’s philosophy puts an absolute, uni- 
versal construction on reason, thought, and it rejects tho 
fact—already known in Hegel's time—that thinking is a 
function of the brain. 

This does not mean that Hegel ascribes the ability to 
think to everything existing, that he treats things as ani- 
mate, the way the hylozoists did. On the contrary, Hegel 
believes that man is the only living being endowed with 
sentience, reason, thought. But, he maintains. reason can- 
not be understood as a quality, as something inherent in 
this or that body, as something conditional, secondary. Nor 
is reason, in Hegel's view, a property of specially organ- 
ized, living matter. All living is finite, it is horn and it 
dies, But reason is not something that is born and dies to- 
gether with individual human existence. According to He- 
gel, to understand reason correctly means to grasp it as the 
suprahuman, supranatural, infinite and universal which, 
however, does not exist outside the natural, human, finite, 
individual but forms their substance. Hegel stresses that 
this is already expressed in religion, albeit inadequately; 
but philosophy grasps the truth in the form of a concept, 
ie. in a way which is adequate to the nature of thought 
and consequently, to the nature of being. 

In Hegel's opinion, the recognition of reason, thought as 
the absolute essence of things does not mean that it negates 
the material nature of things, that they dissolve in spir- 
it, reason, consciousness. Although things are described 
as creations of spirit, they themselves remain spiritless ob- 
jects; such is their being for they are not a direct but sec- 
ondary expression of spirit, its transformed, alienated form 
of being. Hegel distinguishes between reason and spirit, 
regarding reason as the highest form of the spiritual. Viewed 
from this angle, material things appear as the lower, 
alienated forms of the spiritual, its other-being. Thus, the 
opposition between the material and the spiritual is not 
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ut. preserved and emphasized, sometimes evn 
tora Bot this opposition is interpreted as an exterual 
relation, brought about by the splitting of the spiritual into 
two mutually exclusive forms of being which determine 
each other and form the contradictory substantial identity 
of thought and being. 

Hence, Hegel’s definitions of reason quoted above do not 
deal with merely human reason, because Hegel is an ob. 
jective idealist. However, according to Hegel, human Tea. 
son is directly related to the absolute: it is the highest form 
of the latter's self-realization. And if absolute reason is 
God, it is a God that overcomes his imperfection. Moreover, 
this God finds Himself in man, and Jesus Christ is His 
symbolic image. 

Hegel describes reason as infinite activity, infinite con- 
tent, infinite power, the absolute All. It does not exist sim- 
ply “somewhere in the heads of certain people", nor is it— 
and that is even more important—‘“outside reality, nobody 
knows where". The latter remark is directed against ortho- 
dox theism which insists that the divine is not of this 
world, that this world’s existence is allegedly contingent. 
Hegel argues that infinite reason and reality are, in the 
final analysis, identical. Accordingly, he holds that “all 
philosophy is pantheistic: it proves that reason is inside 
the world". * (64; 14, 437) 

Thus Hegel offers an idealist interpretation of Spinoza’s 
pantheistic materialism. Spinoza’s concept of substance, 
interpreted in the spirit of objective idealism, is, as Marx 
notes, one of the basic elements of Hegel's system. 

Hegel uses all those definitions of reason and philosophy 
to conclude that, strictly speaking, materialism as a philoso- 


* I ‘would like to stress that pantheism, especially in its Spi- 
nozist form which seriously inflnenced Hegel, is ‘essentially an anti. 
religious interpretation of the world as a whole. For example, the 
Soviet Philosophers I. Vasiliev and L. Naumenko stress in their 
analysis of Spinoza's materialism: “This is a trul dialectical break- 
down of the fundamental concept of theology and religion, a break- 
lown that ¢ completely pulverizes tho cornerstone of rel igious-idealist 
stl sactbed Him gin etl aon fees 

ion, 8 i i 
restored to their rightful owner, mane In the foal ane aaely 
loses any definitiveness nt all and completely merges . th the 
infinite, total ofall mutually negating ‘types of definitivencss’ 
bres) ) the name is the only thing loft of God.” (18; 
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phy is impossible. Nevertheless, Hegel's idealism, as Engels 
repeatedly points out, is materialism turned upside down. 
(64: 4, 348) One must bear in mind that paradox to grasp 
the real content of Hegel's philosophy, his dialectical ideal- 
ism, which in some aspects is closer to the dialectical-ma- 
terialist world concept than metaphysical materialism. For 
Hegel maintains that the universe is causa sui, that it pro- 
pels itself, although he holds that this universal dialecti- 
cal process is rooted in reason; and reason is “the soul of 
the world, it lives in it, is its immanentness, its most gen- 
uine inner nature, its universality.” * (64; 6, 46) 

Hegel's absolute treatment of reason is based on the 
principle of the dialectical identity of being and thought. 
Hegel transforms the traditional idealist formula—thought 
is primary and being is secondary—into a new postulate: 
thought is being and being is thought. This new idealist 
solution of the fundamental problem of philosophy is made 
meaningful by an important assumption: being and thought 
are not immediately identical. 

Thus, Hegel to a certain degree recognizes the fallacy 
of the traditional idealist approach to the fundamental 
problem of philosophy which holds that thought (and spir- 
it in general) is prior to being. But he cannot accept the 
materialist solution. A position halfway between the two 
is incompatible with absolute idealism either. Thus He- 
gel suggests the following solution: being is inherent in 
thought, thought cannot be excluded from being, being is, 
in the final analysis, thought. 


* Although Christian theologists usually present God as absolute 
reason, they interprot the world as unreasoning, because the divine 
is posited outside tho world and is {ts absolute opposite (Protostant 
theology places special emphasis on this point). This explains why 
young Marx opposes Hegel's philosophy of reason to Christian theol- 
ogy and remarks ironically that the proofs of God's existence upon 
which theologians concontrate so avidly, should sound as follows: 
“‘Since nature has heen badly constructed, God exists’, ‘Because the 
world is without reason, therefore God exists’ ... Rut what does 
that say, except that for whom the world appears without reason, 
hence who ts without reason himself. for him God exists? Or lack 
of reason ts the existence of God.” (1; 1, 105) Therefore we must 
take full note of the important difference between Hegel's Pan 
theistic concept of absolute reason and the theological concept of the 
divine. This distinction is all the more necessary because Hegel 
often deliberatoly slurred it ovor. 
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Hegel reduces being to thought and describes il ax ay 
objective universal process of forward motion, chang: 
development. This spiritualization of being is the pring. 
pal direction of universal progress. Development is the 
transition of that existing in itself into that existing tor jt. 
self. Therefore, according to Hegel, the identity of lving 
and thought is a concealed premise and an obvions result 
of development. In other words, Hegel's principle of the 
identity of being and thought discovers the substantial 
nature of development and puts an idealist mystical con- 
struction on it. 

The identity of being and thought does nol mean that 
the two are indistinguishable, the way Schelling believes, 
It is rather an identity of opposites which therefore 
presupposes that an opposition of the latter exists—the op- 
position of thought and being. Such an identity comprises 
its own negation; it is thus a unity of identity and non- 
identity. However, the latter exists only in the former as 
its dialectical determination. This dialectical relation of 
opposites is a continuous process of emergence, of sclf-de- 
termination. Contrasting his interpretation of the funda- 
mental identity to Schelling’s philosophy of identity, He- 
gel stresses that “philosophy is not a system of identity; 
that is unphilosophical... It is activity, motion, repul- 
sion—and so not an immutable identity; at the same time 
it is identical with itself.” (64; 74, 332) Thus, distinction 
within identity is as significant as identity itself. And if 
being and thought are substantially identical, they are also 
substantially distinct. Substance itself must be understood 
as the unity of identity and distinction. 

Hogel's concept of the primordial dialectical identity is 
not simply a speculative-idealist construct. It comprises 
(and naturally, mystifies) a profound understanding of the 
dialectical forms of universality which Hegel reduces to 
logical forms of knowledge. But we must also remember 
that, according to Hegel, knowledge, cognition, is not only 
human activity but also, and above all, the universal, sub- 
stantial functioning of the “absolute idea”—that is, of the 
idealistically interpreted universe, , 

While Kant regards categories only as ways lo connect 
sensory contemplations, Hegel argues that categories arc 
the major determinations of being itself. tnileod. causally, 
necessity, elc. are not only forms of thinking: they are 
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such only inasmuch as they concoptually express the ob- 
jectively existing forms of universality. It is true that logi- 
cal categories reflect objectively existing forms of univer- 
sality only approximately. But as knowledge develops, they 
develop too and provide increasingly Precise reflections of 
interrelationships among phenomena. 

The epistemological principle of reflection inseparable 
from the materialist world concept is, of course, alien to 
Hegel. But his concept of the identity (and distinction) of 
being and thought offered an idealist interpretation of the 
dialectical relation between categories (thinking) and the 
forms of universality existing independently of conscious- 
ness and organically inheront in being itself. 

Metaphysical materialists both pointed to the objective 
content of logical forms and stressed their distinctly hu- 
man, subjective character. They never considered how the 
forms and content of thinking came to correspond to each 
other despite thoir obvious difference. Hegel addresses him- 
self to an analysis of this contradictory relationship. In 
his examination of the structure of judgments and specu- 
lations he substantiates the following thesis: logical forms 
are as objective as their content. The importance of this 
discovery, noted by Lenin in his Philosophical Notebooks, 
nevertheless should not obscure the fact that Hegel onto- 
logizes the epistemological objectivity of logical forms, 
thus pulling an idealist construction on his discovery. 

The self-activity of reason within the dialectical iden- 
tity of being and thought is expressed above all as nega- 
tion. The dialectic of negation in Hegel's philosophy is, ac- 
cording to Marx, the moving and generating principle. (1; 
3, 332) But negation proceeds from something given, stated. 
Therefore the first act of reason is always to record 
that which is available, to reveal relations of distinction 
and similarity. In this quality, reason is merely common 
sense, which is ‘‘a necessary moment of sensible thinking”. 
(64; 7, 356) Nevertheless, common sense is inevitably lim- 
iled by its realm of objects and by its one-sided positive 
approach to that which exists. It remains on the level of 
phenomena, thcir interrelations and the laws determined 
by the latter. Common sense cannot understand that the 
basis of finite things “is not in themselves but in the uni- 
versal divine idea", (64; 6, 97) However, hesides this re- 
ference to the divine, Hegel also offers a fully realistic ex- 
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he limitations of common sense: tho latter ig 
reason en in its subjectivity and individuality. In other 
words, common sense is simply the reasoning humar: in. 
dividual, it is “understanding reason or reasoning under- 
standing” which is inevitably limited. (64; 3, 7) In Hegol’s 
language this means that common sense 1s In contradiction 
with its essence—sovereign reason. — Dated , 

The principle of common sense 1s the principle of iden- 
tity. But it is not a dialectical identity which forms the 
essence of reason and being but a formal identity, the high- 
est principle of elementary logic. Observance of this prin. 
ciple is doubtless necessary but absolutely insufficient. for 
meaningful thinking. Since commonsense thinking elimi- 
nates contradiction as allegedly incompatible with identity, 
it understands definitions of a concept only in their ab- 
straction—and consequently, in their one-sided and finite 
nature. Therefore, while stressing the reasoning character 
of commonsense thinking (and, by the same token, of for- 
mal logic), Hegel constantly criticizes the latter, contrasting 
it to dialectics as a logic of a higher order. Some authors, 
even Marxists, are often mistaken in their interpre- 
tation of Hegel's critique of formal logic. Some see this 
critique as a concession to irrationalism, they accuse it of 
underrating formal logic, of an unjustified contrast between 
the latter and dialectical thinking which also has to observe 
elementary requirements of formal logic. Conversely, oth- 
ers try to slur over Hegel's critique of formal logic, be- 
lieving that essentially, and despite Hegel's express indica- 
tions, it is a critique of the metaphysical, antidialectical 
mode of thinking. But the point here is that according to 
Hegel, reason comprises the principle of negation: it cri- 
ticizes itself, subjecting its own definitions to dialectical 
negation (Aufhebung). Hegel was wrong not in criticiz- 
ing formal logic but in interpreting the sel/-critique of rea- 
Tanutol the obscoeh immanent process of the self-develop- 

According to Hegel, the principle of negation is implicit 
it the very nature of Treason, because tease is a negation 
of common sense, that is, of its own limitations. Eventual- 
ly, negation is positive and concrete, hecause bstract, ra- 
tional negation as a real moment, treat d ae ae abs ate 
by skepticism, is itself subj : co a8 anxanso ul 
of negation is the thi ject lo negation. The negation 

egation is the third, synthetic, speculative moment of 
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reason which, in Hegel's view, “cancels” the “negative-ra- 
tional”, thus asserting the “posilive-ralional”. 

This reasoning—at first glance, completely speculative— 
sums up perfectly roal, diverse contents which, however, 
are not of equal value (as far as their rational element is 
concerned). | have already noted that above all Hegel tries 
{o grasp the “dialectics—formal logic’ relation as a dia- 
lectically contradictory unity, the unity of identity and dif- 
ference, which in certain conditions is transformed into a 
relation of mutually exclusive and mutually determining 
opposiles. ‘he fact that formal logic is linked to the authro- 
pological “linitude" of the human individual cannot ob- 
scure the rational meaning of Hegel's approach to the prob- 
lem of dialectical logic as the authentic logic of reason— 
all the more so because, according to Hegel, in the course 
of his emergence as a member of society and due to his 
further personal development, the human individual is an 
increasingly meaningful and substantial expression of the 
social whole. 

The negative nature of reason, formally expressed in He- 
gel's famous triad, is not confined to its relation to com- 
mon sense. All forms of the existing—consequently, above 
all nature—are finite determinations of reason. The spirit 
which is the essence of nature is not yet reason. Neverthe- 
less, the system of natural phenomena and its laws are 
described as rational. For example, referring to the laws 
of the solar system, Hegel says that they are “ils reason. 
But neither the Sun nor the planets that revolve around it 
following those laws are conscious of them." (63; J, 37) 
Thus, the concept of rational nature is merely an idealist 
interpretation of the universal character of its laws.* And 
at the same time it is, of course, a subtle teleological in- 
terpretation of the world, contrasted to ordinary, crude te- 
leology which maintains that “sheep are covered with wool 
only so that I could be clothed”. (64; 7, 10) Hegel defines 
the teleological relation as the unity of the mechanical and 
chemical processes. However, this brilliant insight into the 


* Such views are often hold by natural scientists who are not 
at all idealists. For example, Louis de Broglie believos that the 
“concept of the rationality of the Universe ... is a basic postulate 
of science". (39; 353) This thesis is an inadequate expression of 
the scientific postulate rogarding the inevitable interconnection of 
phenomena, their “orderliness"—that is, their conformity to laws. 
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material structure of the expedient in living nature is only 
a moment of the idealist interpretation of nature: 
ing to Hegel, spirit is the goal of nature and that is wi. 
it both crowns the hierarchy of natural substances and 
forms their fundamental basis. True, spirit precedes nature 
not in time, “not empirically, hut in a way that spiril, 
which posits nature ahead of itself, is always already pre 
sent in nature”. (64; 7, 695) Nature is defined as the alien- 
aled being of the “absolute idea”; and the monolineally 
interpreted hierarchy of nature’s stages from the mechani 
cal motion of matter to life is described as the comprehen 
sion of ils other-being—or, as Hegel puts it, of ils other— 
by the “absolute idea”. Knowledge, cognition of nature is 
thus the realization of the dialectical identity of being and 
thought, the identity that is the active basis of nature. And 
the philosophy of nature (Hegel's idealist natural philos- 
ophy) reproduces this road the “absolute idea”, universal 
reason has taken from its alienation. Moreover, “natural 
philosophy is itself part of this road back; because it is 
what cancels the separation (dic Trennung) of nature and 
spirit and enables spirit to establish its essence in nature”. 
(64; 7, 23) Naturally, we must never lose sight of the 
fact that philosophy, according to Hegel, is not simply a 
distinctive form of human knowledge: above all, it is the 
self-consciousness of the “absolute idea”. 

Thus, according to the logic of absolute idealism, the nat- 
ural is rational, but it is not yet conscious of its rational- 
ity, and therefore it directly appears as its negation, Mean- 
while, according to the definition, reason knows itself 
as reason. Therefore, it is spirit comprehending itself. 

The transition to self-comprehending spirit, or reason, is 
the elevation of the “absolute idea” that has triumphed over 
tho entire diversity of the natural, material and reached 
“absolute spirit”, that is, mankind. This idealist concept 
is related to mythology, but it still contains profound and 
extremely valuable dialectical insights. The most impor- 
tant of these is the idea of developing substance. 

AN Vre-Hegelian philosophy saw substance as the first cause, 

1@ primal source of everything existing. Idealist linked 
this speculative concept with the notion of the divine 
tel cares. Conversely materialists offered a naturalist in- 
eels ae i o ik concept of substance, but they did not 

pcogn: te substantial nature of development, For ex- 
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ample, that was the view held by Spinoza, the brilliant ere 
ator of the idea of the substantial css lure. Noy. 
ertheless, he treated substance (natura nature: ws) and the 
world of modes (natura naturata)--that is, the world of 
real things subject to motion and change tbsolute op- 
posites. The 18th-century French materialists overcame the 
inconsistent approach of their brilliant predecessor and sub- 
stantiated the principle of the self-propulsion of matter. 
But they did not connect the self-propulsion of matter with 
development, which they did not view as a universal form 
of the existence of the material. 

Already in his Phenomenology of Spirit, Hegel formulates 
the following principle: the beginning must also be un- 
derstood as a result—spccifically, as a result of develop- 
ment. This means that the spiritual, at any rate in its high- 
est form, is not the starting point but the summit of the 
development of the universal whole. Contrary to the Chris- 
tian mythology which Hegel formally constantly upholds 
(this often deceives scholars who underrate the difference, 
even opposition, between the exoteric form in which He- 
gel sets forth his philosophy and its esoteric content), he 
maintains that the highest is a result of the entire histori- 
cal development. The highest is the sovereign creative hu- 
man reason throughout its global historical development. 
Viewed from this angle, the “absolute idea” is an absolute 
but unconscious source of nature which does not exist out- 
side nature because the latter is its being. 

In his Conspectus of Hegel's Book “The Science of Log- 
ic’, Lenin cites the following quotation from Hegel: “For 
the Idea posits itself as the absolute unity of the pure No- 
tion and its Reality, and thus gathers itself into the imme- 
diacy of Being; and in doing so, as totality in this form, 
it is Nature.” Lenin describes this postulate as “archbril- 
liant” and says: “The transition of the logical idea to na- 
ture. It brings one within a hand's grasp of materialism. 
Engels was right when he said that Hegel’s system was 
materialism turned upside down.” Then he adds: “The 
sum-tolal, the last word and essence of Hegel's logic is the 
dialectical method—this is extremely noteworthy. And one 
thing more: in this most idealistic of Hegel’s works there 
is the least idealism and the most materialism. ‘Contradic- 
tory’, but a fact!” (10; 38, 234) And, despite these points 
that lead up to materialism, Hegel keeps repeating that the 
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is supranatural, divine. These statemi-nts 
tive conviction but they contract his via. 
Iectical approach to the problem of substance. Here, ‘Ie. 
gel's position is similar to Spinoza’s who did not doubt the 
existence of God because he was convinced that Got is 
nature. 

Hegel's understanding of development as an infinite proc- 
ess negates all attempts at interpreting any of its results 
as the final completion of development. And, although [ie- 
gel constantly violates this categorical imperative of dia- 
Tectics he himself has formulated, “the true significance 
and the revolutionary character of the Hegelian philoso- 
phy”, according to Engels, is that “it once for all dealt the 
death blow to the finality of all products of human thought 
and action”. (3; 3, 339) 

Thus, reason in the entirety of its historical develop. 
ment is substance which has become subject, self-conscious- 
ness. Aside from nature, the finite, alienated spheres of 
the existence of “absolute reason" are “subjective spirit” 
on the one hand, and “objective spirit” on the other. These 
oppesites—the human individual and society—form a 
unity described as “absolute spirit’. The development of 
subjective spirit is dealt with by anthropology, phenome- 
nology and psychology which comprise the first part of 
Hegel's Philosophy of Spirit. Here, man is examined as a 
bodily, sensuous natural being, as the individual with all 
the qualities inherent in the latter; he is born, turns from 
a man in himself into a man for himself and, “as an adult 
human being, strives to reach his private goals enerated 
by the conditions of his existence. This bein sul d 
ate te saves So hates, succumbs to disesse and final- 

ies. The development of the indivi is i 
coming its aliensvion from eccnaeae e its eve : 
ae fie or th This concent reflects both a potoued: ya 

s of the social essence of the individ: 
typically rationalist-ideali i ae bag aren 
life, his subjectiveness, udijesbeen Bcd ee 
_ According to Hegel, objective spirit i me 
jastive spinih not, only becnise Pirit is the truth of sub- 
but above all because, with its ogation php erator 
ogical limitations of man’s individual tee my pee a 

enjoy free de Cividual being, reason begins 

Oy evelopment unlimited in time or Space. hea. 


son as “objective spirit” 3 the socio-historical process of 
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grasping ils essence (freedom, substaatialily), of allaining 
state-legal forms and economic orders (“civil suciety”) 
that are increasingly adequate to man’s rational nature. 

Hegel describes the state as a rational-moral organism 
and law, us the realization of freedom hased, among other 
things, on private ownership. The elimination of slavery 
and serfdom, the establishment of the “inviolability” of 
private property, freedom of conscience, an end to feudal 
privileges, the establishment and legal formalization of 
limited civil freedoms—Hegel views all that as the final 
completion of the cause of “objective spirit’, despite the 
fact that according to Hegel's system, as Engels points 
out, “just as knowledge is unable to reach a complete 
conclusion in a perfect, ideal condition of humanity, so is 
history unable to do so; a perfect society, a perfect 
“state”, are things which can only exist in imagina- 
tion”. (3; 3, 339) 

We know that Hegel described the state as an varthly- 
divine being and world history, as God's progress on 
Earth. These grandiloquent phrases were, of course, not 
accidental; even their bombast expressed the social posi- 
lion of the German bourgeoisie, pinning ils hopes on the 
spontaneous development of the capitalist system and 
striving to ensure an evolutionary transition from feudal 
to bourgeois monarchy. While stressing these socio-politi- 
cal aspects of Hegel’s system, one must remember that it 
treats “objective spirit” as a finite, limited and essentially 
still alienated form of universal, infinite reason. 

Infinite reason, or “absolute spirit", absolute knowledge, 
which is to be regarded as the grasping of the absolute, 
finds its authentic expression only in art, religion and phi- 
losophy. Only in the creative spiritual sphere which Hegel 
elevates above all forms of conscious and purposeful prac- 
tical activity, “thinking is by itself, relates to itself, and 
has itself as its subject”. (64; 6, 63) 

Spiritual creative activity is contrasted to other forms 
of human activity dealing with material objects, Although 
this opposition is not absolute because, according to Hegel, 
the essence of the matcrial is spiritual, this opposition is 
of importance for his entire system of views. Specifically, 
it shows that Hegel is not quite free from the romantic 
censure of social reality he himself criticizes as a power- 
less and affected position. But, apparently this opposition 
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inevitable in a system prelate the thousht of 
thought as is Tae cio soncest of ae thought 

Teas cane i icable to an idealist system 
nome ae reed the idealistically interpret. 
Tt t at all to art or religion. To a certain de. 
edi logic but ne f this, and that is one of the rea. 
gree, Hegel is aware of hilosophy as the highest realiza- 
sons for his treatment | P id religion also deal 
tion of “absolute spirit”. But art and relig ls 
baer with the spiritual, rational which, as artistic and 
oli ‘ons consciousness develops, increasingly overcomes 
the inertia of sensory guises to eventually become con- 
scious of itself as pure spirit or pure reason. E 

On the one hand, the concept of pure zeason is sel 
lative-idealist abstraction opposed to empirical stu ay an 
reality perceived through the senses. In this aspec " pure 
reason is inevitably associated with the teleologica no- 
tion that God, who created the world out of nothing (the 
mythological prototype of pure thought), is, in the ye: 
guage of scholasticism, actus purus. We know that Hegel 
refers to and upholds this definition of the divine. y 

Tt should, however, be noted that the reduction of pure 
reason"—that is, the central concept of the entire ration- 
alist philosophy—to a meaningless teleological premise ex- 
tremely oversimplifies the task of historical-philosophical 
analysis. The task is to reveal the real and not imaginary 
content of this concept, that is, to critically interpret the 
idealist error about the fact which was discovered and also 
distorted by idealist philosophy. 

The rationalism of the 17th century proclaims that rea- 
son (meaning real human reason) is, strictly speaking, 
never mistaken—naturally, if it observes its own tules, 


a 


is 


* To avoid error in unslerstanding Hegel's concept of the object 


with forms of thinking irrespective of their content. Hegel, on the 
contrary, is interested in the Meaningful forms of thinking, reality 
as reflected in thought, ond the forms of iversality equally in- 

That is why Hegel's 
im, stresses that they 
rmal forms which detormine 
legel disassocintes himself from 
@ object of Philosophy. 


critique of, say, the logical doctrine of stoicis: 
regard forms of thinking only as “fo 
No content as such". (64; 14, 451) He 
this understanding of thought as th 
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that is, if il recognizes the obvions as obvious and meets 
the requirements of logic, Viewed fram this angle, error 
is rooted in sense perceptions Which are by nature vague, 
in passions which care nothing about Une truth, and in the 
will which prefers the desired to the actual. 

The rationalist concept of pure reason (could it perhaps 
be compared to certain contemporary notions of the elec- 
tronic “intellect” as i pitble of error if it possesses all 
the information necessary for solving the questions posed 
Lefore it?) was formed on the basis of outstanding accom- 
plishments of “pure” mathematics (and of mathematical 
physics). It was a philosophical interpretation of the es- 
sence of mathematical thinking, treated by rationalism as 
universal and paradigmatic. No doubt this concept con- 
tained a rational element because it substantiated, albeit 
paradoxically, reason’s independence of faith and of asser- 
tions based on authority. Descartes’ cogito. which pro- 
claims the self-consionsness of the thinking individual to 
be the highest authorily in the argument of truth and 
error, and the rationalist cult of infallible reason are phe- 
nomena of the same order. Their revolutionary scientific 
and idcological significance is obvious. 

In the Jate 18th century, a new period which completed 
the era of early hourgeois revolutions, Kant opposed the 
rationalist cult of pure reason. Above all he tried to prove 
that pure mathematics was based on sensory (although a 
priori sensory) observations. Kant did not question the ex- 
istence of pure reason not based on sensory data, but he 
argued that it inevitably lapsed into error (paralogism, 
antinomy) precisely because it was pure reason. Neverthe- 
less Kant considered the concept of pure reason highly 
significant as the source of the more general, regulatory 
ideas of knowledge and morality. 

An analysis of the concept of pure (especially pure 
practical) reason as independent of individual conscious- 
ness but existing only in the consciousness of individuals 
shows that the point here (if we abstract ourselves from 
the idealist mode of expression) is social consciousness 
and the totality of all theoretical knowledge possessed 
by humanity. This real meaning of the concept of pure 
reason, already evident in Kant’s concept of categorial 
transcendental consciousness preceding any individual ex- 
perience, was fully reveated and systematically developed 
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by Hegel in his doctrine of the forms of absolut. <pipi 
art, religion aud philosophy. Virit: 
So, as a consistent idealist, Hegel puts an absolut 
“salute 


construction on spiritual production, that is, the pr 
tion of knowledge, artistic values, the development Lenlies 
son itself, etc. Since reason in its absolute ontel ee 
form is treated as the primordial, the substantial ik a 
for all his insights into the role of labor in the etiiny eel, 
of man, is totally incapable of grasping that, as Rng ieeeee 
it, “it is in the measure that man has learned ieee bul 
nature that his intelligence has increased”. (9; 23 1 one 
terial production is reduced to spiritual productic q dae 
latter is regarded as the activity of pure Paaaa ts 
ae course, idealistically—the social character al 
Marx says that Hegel 
ae ol ae human tS ey iy eee But mie ae 
labor which H ized i 
mental Ibo. (oa, Baa) Maal the aerak Ua "abe only ak 
legel puts an absolute construction Sareleetaal 
. fe he intellectual 
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of alienation, Hegel is jocanable of the phenomenon 
of pointing to any 
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effective way of overcoming it. He ouly refers to the sur 
mounting of alienation in consciousness, and that im- 
plies the retention of alienation in actual life. Con- 
sciousness, Which allegedly overcomes alienation, appears 
(since the case in point is religion and idealist philuse- 
phy) as alienated consciousness, although, according to 
Marx, “the superseding in thought, which leaves its object 
in existence in the real world, believes that it has really 
overcome it”. (1; 3, 341) 

But then what is rational about Hegel's doctrine of au- 
thentic reason, or “absolute spirit"? This essay is to deal 
rather with whal, in Hegel's view, defines social con- 
sciousness and human knowledge in general, than with 
what is of value in his understanding of art, religion, phi- 
losophy and its history. This definition of these higher 
forms of the spiritual lies in the dialectic of negation, in 
historical nature and development. In other words, the 
higher forms of the substantial imply not a cessation of 
development but, on the contrary, development in its ful- 
lest form, free from one-sidedness. Moreover, Hegel asserts 
that genuine development takes place only at the stage of 
“absolute spirit”. That is why the category of development 
appears only in the third part of The Science of Logic, in 
the doctrine of the concept which, according to Hegel, is 
direct basis of life. 

Although Kant asserted that pure reason is fated to err 
by its very nature, he was naturally unable to explain 
why it comprises the highest forms of knowledge and 
morality. Kant was not fully aware of this contradiction 
and he never posed it as a problem to be solved. But 
Hegel not only interpreted it but also offered a solution of 
sorts in his doctrine of “absolute spirit”. 

Hegel regards the rationalist dogma about the infalli- 
bility of pure reason as a thesis; Kant's postulate that it 
is precisely pure reason which errs appears as antithesis. 
As to his doctrine about the development of pure reason 
inherent in mankind, Hegel describes it as a synthesis, as 
a negation of negation. However, the question is not ex- 
hausted by the speculative form of the triad. Hegel 
finds even a specific form of the understanding (and 
expression) of the dialectic of negation inherent in 
pure reason: the principle of the historical character of 
reason. 
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Reason is limited at least by the level of its develop. 
ment, The historical character of reason, an outstanding 
discovery of Hegel's method obviously contradicts the 
unconditional universality and infinity of reason he jos. 
tulates. But it is an actual and not secming contradiction, 
the motive force of the development of knowledge. If we 
discard the idealist assumption of the supranatural (al. 
though inseparable from nature) divine first cause, the 
point, it turns out, is that “human thought is just as 
much sovereign as not sovereign, and its capacity for 
knowledge just as much unlimited as limited. It is sov- 
ereign and unlimited in its disposition, its vocation, its 
possibilities and its historical ultimate goal; it is not sov- 
ereign and it is limited in its individual realization and in 
reality at any particular moment.” (Engels.) (8; 106) 
Thus Hegel treats the essence of human thought as abso- 
lute and divine, and its historical character as the sub- 
stantial expression of its human existence. But both defi- 
nitions of thought (knowledge) are equally substantial. And 
Hegel actually proves it contrary to his own postulates. 

“Absolute spirit” or absolute reason posits its definitions 
as true, but then it dialectically negates them, contrasting 
thesis to antithesis and uniting these opposites in a syn- 
thesis which constitutes a new, higher stage in the devel- 
opment of reason. Hegel does not say that reason errs 
and overcomes its errors: this mode of expression is in- 
compatible with the dignity of absolute reason. In actual 
fact, however, Hegel reveals the dialectic of truth and 
error and proves that the power of reason consists in thal 
it dialectically negates its definitions as untruc and thus 
Fiieien ceaihe latter evolving further also through 

Thus, on the one hand, ossari 
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velopment of knowledge as the self-propulsi f 
son. Referring to this fundamental flaw in Hegel's inter. 
pretation of the development of knowledge, Marx says: 
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“Wherein dovs the movement of pure reason consist? In 
posing ilself, opposing itself, composing itself; in formulat- 
ing itself as thesis, antithesis, synthesis, or, yet again, in 
affirming itself, negating itself and negating its negation.” 
(1; 6, 164) Marx exposes the fallacy of Hegel's attempt 
at interpreting the human as the suprahuman, the histor- 
ical as the suprahistorical; but he also stresses the out- 
standing importance of the dialectic of negation and offers 
a classic formula of this law governing the knowledge and 
development of objective reality, the law Hegel discovered. 
According to Marx, dialectics “includes in its com- 
prehension and affirmative recognition of the existing slate 
of things, at the same time also, the recognition of the 
negation of that state, of its inevitable breaking up; be- 
cause jt regards every historically developed social form 
as in fluid movement, and therefore takes into ac- 
count ils transient nature not less than its momentary ex- 
istence..." (5, /, 29) Lenin describes positive dialectical 
negation—a moment of connection, a moment of develop- 
ment—as a highly important clement of dialectics (10; 
38, 225-26). 

Naturally, because of the idealist premises of his sys- 
tem, Hegel is unable to reveal the real motive forces be- 
hind the historical development of knowledge, forces deter- 
mined by the socio-economic process. The deification of 
knowledge actually rules out a sociological interpretation 
of the history of knowledge. And the assertion that there 
is no development within divine reason because the latter 
is outside space and time extremely confuses the idealist 
concept of the historical character of reason. 

Hegel is right to stress the historical character of each 
philosophical system: he sees this character as both its 
limitation and its real historical significance. But he does 
not apply the principle to his own theory. Hegel is con- 
vinced that his system crowns the self-comprehension of 
pure reason. This means that he is guilty of the same il- 
lusion for which he justly criticized his predecessors. Then 
how do we explain his atlempt at a theoretical substantia- 
tion of the need for a final system of philosophy that 
would end philosophical development? The point here is 
not vanity or conceit but the very principle of absolute 
idealism maintaining that absolute reason fully compre- 
hends itsclf in everything born of its infinite power, This 
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means that, for all their pantheistic interpretation, (leo. 
logical premises make a consistent dialectical examination 
of the history of philosophy impossible. Hegel's philosophy 
of the history of philosophy admits only the past and re. 
fuses to recognize philosophy’s future. 

However, one must not oversimplify Hegel's postulate 
ahout the absolute completion of the history of philosophy, 
the way the French personalist P. Ricoeur does. He holds 
that according to Hegel, the entire preceding development 
of philosophy providentially leads to Tegel's system (vers 
moi) and is a monolinear process where each system has 
heen merely a failed attempt of anticipating Hegelian 
philosophy. (92; 55-56) In actual fact, Hegel saw his phi- 
losophy as the summit of the process which had progres- 
sed over millennia. He credited himself not with solving 
the problems over which his predecessors had agonized, 
but with completing their accomplishments, It is true thal 
Hegel's entire philosophy is, in a certain sense, the result 
of pre-Hegelian philosophy: he organized it into a system. 
Hegel's emphasis on the dialectical interpretation of suc- 
cession is the salient feature of his concept of the history 
of philosophy. 

Of course, absolute knowledge—in Hegel’s view, the 
completion of the history of philosophy—must not be in- 
terpreted to mean that, from the standpoint of the philos- 
opher, a stage has been reached where everything is 
known and there is actually nothing left to do for mathe- 
maticians, physicists, chemists and other scientists. Ac- 
cording to Hegel, absolute knowledge is the comprehen- 
sion of the absolute and only the absolute—that is, the 
comprehension by reason of its own essence, and that as 
the ossence of everything existing. The fallacy of this 
idealist conclusion is obvious, but it is equally obvious 
that knowledge, logically surpassing its own achievements 
in the course of its development, also produces results of 
everlasting value (of course, within the dialectical relativ- 
ity of the bounds of any knowledge). And the concept of 
absolute knowledge in Hegel's system refers not to the 
scope of knowledge but lo its distinctive quality, This, of 
course, does not mean that Hegel's concept of absolute 
knowledge is acceptable to dialectical materialism. The 
fallacy of that concept is also in the fact that it refers 
mostly to philosophy—that is, to the sphere of knowledge 
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where it is less applicable than in some particular disci- 
pline restricted to the confines of its subject. However, one 
must also remember that. philosophy does deal with the 
absolute, if only in the sense that the mation, change and 
development of matter is absolute. 

The problem of the everlasting value inherent in certain 
results produced hy the development of knowledge and 
the principle of the dialectical negation of knowledge can- 
not be opposed to each other, The dialectical understand- 
ing of negation means understanding its rela AL 
therefore implies negation of negation itself which takes 
place in the courso of “living, fertile, genuine, powerful, 
omnipotent, objective, absolute human knowledge”. (10; 
98, 363) This statement formulated by Lenin in his erit- 
ical analysis of Hegel's philosophy a dialectical-mate- 
trialist definition of the everlasting verity of the major re- 
sults achieved by scientific knowledge, Therefore, the ele- 
ment of truth contained in Tegel’s concept of absolute 
knowledge should be contrasted to the absolute relativism 
which is widespread in contemporary bourgeois philosophy 
and which maintains, the way Karl Popper does, that “in 
science, we never have sufficient reason for the belief that 
we have attained the truth... It is, using the language of 
Plato and Aristotle, information concerning the latest 
scientific ‘opinion’. This view means, furthermore, that we 
have no proofs in science (excepting, of course, pure math- 
ematics and logic).” (91; 2, 13) 

The true meaning of Hegel's philosophy as the philoso- 
phy of the era of hourgeois revolutions in which establish- 
ment of the new and rejection of the old were organic, 
mutually complementary aspects of a single historical proc- 
ess, lies in its postulate about the infinite power of rea- 
son. The opposition between human and divine reason 
often discussed by Hegel, in the final analysis appears, by 
the logic of dialectical development, to he merely a dis- 
tinction within identity. The absolute is realized in the 
human because absolute reason is none other than the im- 
personal, aggregate reason of humanity, its infinitely de- 
veloping active knowledge which transforms the irrational 
into rational; the latter is in turn to be surpassed by the 
more rational. Hegel's seemingly accidental phrase to the 
effect that “God and man are generally not so far apart” 
(64; 14, 305) in actual fact expresses the principal content 
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of his world view. He advances this point in anoth 
too: “Divine nature is not different from) human.* (61: 
266) According to Hegel, the divine, the inevitabl.. the ra. 
tional, including the rational in ils distinctive human 
form, eventually coincide. This coincidence, understood as 
a process, is the most important content of human history. 

Hegel's conviction that “reason dominates the world, 
and therefore world history is rational” (63; 1, 28) should 
be understood with due regard to the dialectical nature of 
reason whose power, according to the objective logic of 
development, is equally expressed in affirmation and nega- 
tion. It pays to recall in this connection Engels’ opinion 
about the greatest accomplishment of Hegel's philosophy: 
“For the first time the whole world, natural, historical. in- 
tellectual, is represented as a process, i.e., as in constant 
motion, change, transformation, development; and the at- 
tempt is made to trace out the internal connection that 
makes a continuous whole of all this movement and «e- 
velopment. From this point of view the history of mankind 
no longer appeared as a wild whirl of senseless deeds of 
violence, all equally condemnable at the judgment-scat 
of mature philosophic reason and which are best forgotten 
as quickly as possible, but as the process of evolution of 
man himself. It was now the task of the intellect to follow 
the gradual march of this process through all its devious 
ways, and to trace out the inner law running through all 
its apparently accidental phenomena.” (8; 34) This Marx- 
ist materialist interpretation of the rational content of He- 
gel's theory about the power of reason makes it possible 
to more profoundly grasp the antitheological aspects of 
this theory. 

We all know about the numerous misconceptions and 
simple misunderstanding (let alone its groundless inter- 
pretations) brought about by Hegel's famous thesis about 
the rationality of the real and the reality of the rational. 
But if we recall the fundamental distinction Hegel draws 
between the real and the simply existing, we can easily 
see that it refers to the historically necessary and that the 
power of reason is equally expressed in affirmation and 
negation. Thus, according to Engels, “in the course of 
Teepmenty:all iat was previously real becomes unreal, 
Teceleee ike : ts its Tight of existence, its rationality”. 

yi ational is also historical, and that not only 
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in the sphero of knowledge but also in socio-economic 
development. This ime: Engels continues, that “every- 
thing which is rational in the mind of men is destined to 
become real, however much it may contradict existing 
apparent reality”. (3; 3, 338) 

Today's bourgeois ideologists oppose social progress and 
dismiss Hegel's faith in reason as naive, uncritical and 
utopian. Hegel, they assert, believed in the rationality of 
the real, but the rational has turned out to be unreal and the 
real, irrational. 

According to Hegel's irrationalist critics, a rational re- 
structuring of social relations means the transformation of 
society and the human personality into objects of bureau- 
cratic manipulation. Viewed from this angle, a utopia that 
has become reality is the worst of evils. Thus, today's 
bourgeois criticism of Hegel's philosophy is essentially the 
bourgevisie's renunciation of the progressive philosophical 
traditions of its past. The reactionary nature of this cri- 
tique is evident in that it actually defends not even the 
status quo but the ante status quo of contemporary capi- 
talism. The Soviet philosopher M. B. Mitin says in this 
connection: “Ilegel's historical optimism, his dialectically 
sound concept of social progress, his conviction that the 
tational is feasible are rejected as naive rationalist illu- 
sions. They are contrasted to the concept of unhappy con- 
sciousness which is generally accepted as secondary in 
Hegel's doctrine, even in his Phenomenology of Spirit, \et 
alone The Science of Logic or the Philosophy oj History.” 
(30; 149-150) 

Unlike the 17th-century rationalists and the {8th-centu- 
ty hourgeois philosophers of the Englightenment, Hegel's 
faith in reason was not uncritical. The most important 
point in his dialectical understanding of reason, the prin- 
ciple of development, contradiction and negation, is its 
positive critique of reason which differs from Kant's cri- 
tique in that it substantiates (of course, in its rational ele- 
ment) the inevitability of knowledge which is not confin- 
ed to the world of phenomena, and of the rational trans- 
formation of the world. That is why Hegel's theory of the 
power of reason found its scientific-philosophical develop- 
ment in the Marxist system. 


THE SOCIAL MEANING 
OF HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY 


Like his brilliant predecessor Heraclitus, Hegel is often 
called an “obscure” philosopher. That is understandable. 
But in this case we have to examine why he is called 
that; apparently, his “obscurity” should not be reduced to 
the complexity or flaws in the exposition of his theory. 
‘True, Hegel’s language is difficult, it has to be studicd, 
and it lakes getting used to, Still, this distinctive lan- 
guage is very expressive and very good for conveying all 
the nuances of his thinking. 

Hegel once wrote to van Ghert of Holland that the dif- 
ficully of his language was explained by the complexity, 
the abstract and speculative nature of the philosophical 
content which appears simply incomprehensible to those 
not well versed in philosophy. But Tegel is obscure not 
only for beginner students of philosophy. Therefore, this 
“obscurity” is not superficial but substantial, meaningful. 
Some experts explain this shortcoming in Hegelian philos- 
ophy by the complexity of its dialectics which often runs 
counter to ordinary common sense. That explanation is 
both apt and insufficient, because those who have grasped 
the true content of Hegel's dialectics sce it as highly 
logical and therefore accessible to a cognizing mind. 

Hegel's philosophy is “obscure” not only for laymen but 
also for experts on philosophy. Another important. point. is 
that both the “supersubtle” speculative distinctions in 
Hey el's philosophy and his socio-political and philosoph- 
ical-historical postulates appear unclear, although the lat- 
ter are sel forth in a more or less popular way and arc 
Sr eS hie ". The argument is not so 
self” as over the social ‘i an ealenory a helng in it: 

as al meaning of his philosophy. Is it 


progressive or reactionary? Thia debate | T : i 
lifetime and continues to this day. ¢ hegan in Hegel's 
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Some experts believe that Hegel's philosophy is a feu- 
dal-romauticist reaction to the French Revolution, On the 
contrary, others see it as the ideolugy of the bourgeois rev- 
olution, Halfway between th extremes there are those 
maintaining Uhat Hegel's do is a Uneory of the “Pru 
sian” road of capitalist development or, conversely, of the 
period of the Kestoration which was forced to reconcile it- 
self lo the gains of the bourgeoisie but did all it could to 
restric them, Of course, these conflicling as ents of 
the ideological content of Hegelian philosophy could be 
explained by the conflicting ideological positions of their 
authors, But such mutually exclusive points of view have 
also been advanced by Marxists. This brings us back to 
the “obscurity” of Hegel's philosophy which thus acquires 
a cerlain meaning and possibly even some concealed pur- 
pose, And so the question arises; could it be te a certain 
extent artificial, deliberate, at least where Hegel sets forth 
his socio-political beliefs? After all, in feudal Germany 
(suffice it to recall Marx’s critique of the Prussian censor- 
ship regulations) one could only express, argue and pub- 
licize antifeudal views in an “obscured” form. On the 
other hand, this “obscure” approach perfectly fils into the 
traditional distinction between exoteric and esoteric philos- 
ophies. 

P Hegel spoke differently about quite important socio-pol- 
itical issues in his works. This is particularly obvious 
when his letters to friends (which were often delivered by 
friends too, and not by postal services) are compared 
with his published works. As far as the latter are con- 
cerned, we should distinguish (of course, it is not a funda- 
mental distinction) between the works published by Hegel 
himself and his lecture courses publshed by his students 
after his death and based on his own notes and the sum- 
maries written by students. It is equally interesting lo 
compare Hegel's socio-political views set forth in his Phi- 
losophy of Law and those advanced in his aesthetics and 
history of philosophy where he expressed these vews in 
passing and no doubt much more freely. The French ex- 
pert on Hegel’s philosophy Jacques D'Hondt has recently 
made a comparative study of Hegel's works that differ in 
their origin. (68) 

The French Marxist has clearly demonstrated the truth 
of a long-advanced assumption: that Hegel was much more 
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explicit about topical socio-political problems in his 1-11, 
res and letters to friends than in his published works. i nis 
does not mean that Hegel advanced reactionary ideas jn 
his books and revolutionary ones in his lectures and, os. 
pecially, letters. An examination of Hegel's letters and oth- 
er documents makes it possible to elucidate and amplify 
the postulates he laid down in the books he edited for pub- 
lication himself. This cancels the certain vagueness which 
often obscures the true meaning of some of the principal 
postulates of Hegel's social philosophy. 

We might also refer to the four large volumes of Lec- 
tures on the Philosophy of Law recorded by Hegel's stu- 
dents in 1818-1831 and published by Karl-Heinz Ilting and 
to excerpts from some of his manuscripts, specifically those 
he used for his lectures. (70) In the introduction to the 
first volume, Ilting shows that Hegel, adapting to the 
changing political conditions (specifically, to the rise of feu- 
dal reaction), often altered some of his especially provocative 
statements concerning the monarchy and other topical po- 
litical issues. However, the principal content of his theory 
of the state and law remained essentially unchanged. 

With regard to esoteric and exoteric philosophies, one 
should stress that antiquity and the Middle Ages generated 
many esoteric doctrines intended exclusively for members 
of a particular religious sect or a closed (sometimes even 
secret) philosophical society. The ideologists of the bour- 
geois revolution usually rejected such doctrines because 
they ran counter to the overall spirit of the bourgeois En- 
lightenment. But in their struggle against the dominant 
feudal relations and their religious sanctification, these 
ideologists resorted, when necessary, to esoterically cipher- 
ing their true views and to exoteric language which should 
not be taken at face value. Justifying this ideological 
technique, the British 48th-century materialist Anthony 
Collins said that although the philosophical mind was a 
good judge of the truth, it yielded to the need for don- 
ning a mask. Therefore, Hegel is no exception. His socio- 
political views often appear unclear precisely because he 
deliberately obscures them by all kinds of reservations and 
vague definitions and sometimes by such statements— usu- 
ally, affected—which contradict his basic, systematically 
presented postulates. 

So, Hegel was not at all always frank in those of his 
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works whieh were subject to censorship. sometimes he for- 
mulated his postulates with deliberate ambiguily (in this 
connetlion, Kngels pointed to the thesis about the ration- 
ality of the real and the reality of the rational), often he 
did not pursue this or that formula to the end and con- 
cealed something. In the period of the French Revohition 
Hegel thought that the time had already come when peo- 
ple could express themselves more freely. But these hopes 
turned out to be vain, and Hegel, who regarded the “‘cun- 
ning of universal reason” as the fundamental objective 
law of world history, acted in accordance with his own 
maxim: reason is as powerful as it is cunning. Truth must 
not be bare: it is too blinding. 

Therefore, the distinctive features of Hegel's thoroughly 
organized manner of exposition are rooted not so much 
in the uniqueness of his personality (although that is ob- 
viously important too*) as in the fact that a bourgeois 
ideologist, who relies for his livelihood only on his position 
in a feudal hierarchy, is forced to partly conceal and 
partly disguise his real views. And it is not only a case 
of insincerity, secretive behavior or “timeserving”. The 
point is also that clear class consciousness is in general 
not typical of the ideologist of the bourgeois revolution. 
Holbach was perfectly sincere when he dedicated his 
L’Ethocratie to Louis XVI. An ideologist of the revolution- 
ary bourgeoisie, he entertained illusions concerning en- 
lightened absolutism. The petty-bourgeois revolutionary 
and republican Jean-Jacques Rousseau believed that mon- 
archy was the best state system for a large country and 
dreamed about a philosopher on the throne. 

The foremost illusion of revolutionary bourgeois ideolo- 
gy is the belief that bourgeois social transformations are 
natural, rational and, in addition, financially sound. The 
bourgeois thinkers of the 17th, 18th and early 19th cen- 
turies believed that those opposing such transformations 
were either ignorant or malicious. Philosophers of the rev- 
olutionary bourgeoisie were striving to convince, educate 


* Already a professor at Berlin University, Hegel wrote to 
Niethammer: “On the one hand, I am a timid man; on the other 
hand, I like quiet, and I do not at all enjoy watchin the storm 
approach all these years.” (38; 272) But his friend HO derlin con- 
tradicted that when he wrote to Hegel: “You like it when it is noisy 
but I need quiet.” (67; 6, 138-39). 
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and convert their class enemies. This shaped what mish 
be called their educational ideology which guided bour. 
geois ideas to adapt to the feudal world concept. If we re. 
call that, under the impact of the spontaneous development 
of capitalism, feudal lords gradually switched over to a 
bourgeois economy, we see that the educational ideology 
was based not only on illusion but also on fact. Such, ap. 
parently, are some of the key reasons behind both the ex- 
plicit and implicit meaning of Hegel's works, behind both 
what he said and how he said it and, finally, what he de- 
liberately suppressed: Iet us recall that even Kant, who 
preached rigorously ethical behavior, argued that in ccr- 
tain cases omission did not contradict morality. 

Let us turn to Hegel’s Philosophy of Law, the work usu- 
ally cited to prove his reactionary socio-political views. 
Here Hegel refers to the traditional classification of state 
forms adopted since antiquity and says that monarchy, 
aristocracy and democracy in the shape they took in the 
past are one-sided forms of state organization which ‘“can- 
not tolerate the principle of free subjectivity within them- 
selves and are unable to correspond to a developed reason”. 
(64; 8, 360) The principle of free objectivity is none other 
than a speculative (and esoteric) definition of the bour- 
geois-democratic concept of civil rights of the individ- 
ual. 

With regard to “feudal monarchy” (his own term) [le- 
gel declares that “under this political system, the life of the 
state rests on privileged persons whose whims determine 
much of what is to be done to preserve the state's exist- 
ence.” (64; 8, 359) 

Hegel contrasts feudal monarchy—i.c., autocracy as a 
syslem of arbitrary political rule—to constitutional monar- 
chy which he considers the highest, final and essentially 
absolute form of state organization: “The evolution of the 
state into a constitutional monarchy is the task of the new 
world in which the substantial idea has acquired an infi- 
nite form.” (64; 8, 355) Thus Hegel extols the immediate 
objective of the bourgeoisie. This obviously contradicts He- 
gel’s dialectics. But does it contradict the interests of the 
bourgeoisie? 

In connection with the definition of constitutional mon- 
archy, Hegel holds forth in detail about the greatness of 
the monarch (who is allegedly above responsibility for the 
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governments actions), about his divine anthorit 
stale sovereignty personified in the monarch, et 
Hegel's lifetime, all that could not fail to 
tion among advocates of the republic. Thi: 
of Hegel's philosophy of law was the 
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first proposition is empirical. The second perverts the empir- 
ical fact into a metaphysical axiom.” (1; 3, 25) At the 
same time Marx notes that in fact Hegel places the strict- 
est possible limitations on the monarch’s functions and re- 
duces them to acts that have nothing in common with the 
functions of the head of state. Marx interprets Hegel's 
viewpoint as follows: “The hereditary character of the mon- 
arch follows from his concept. Ie is to be the person specifi- 
cally distinguished from the whole species, from all other 
persons. What is it, then, that ultimately and firmly dis- 
tinguishes one person from all others? The body. The high- 
est function of the body is sexual activity, The highest 
constitutional act of the king is therefore his sexual activ- 
ity, for through this me makes a king.” (1; 3, 40) Marx 
ironically comments on that statement of Hegel’s which 
describes the king’s highest mission in dead earnest, al- 
though this royal prerogative is related neither to legisla- 
tive nor lo executive power. * 


* We should here recall the overall assessment of Hegel's Philos- 
ophy of Law which Marx offors in the Deutsch-Franzésische Jahr- 
bicher: “The criticism of the German philosophy of statc and law, 
which attained its most consistent, richest and final formulation 
through Hegel, is both a critical analysis of the modern state and 
of the reality ‘connected with it, and the resolute negation of the 
whole German political and legal consciousness as practised hitherto, 
the most distinguished, most universal expression of which, Taised 
to the level of a science. is the speculative philosophy of law itself. 
. 181). Unfortunately, this thesis which reveals Hogel’s socio- 
political views has not been examined m detail in Marsist studies 
of the history of philosophy. 
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We have seen that indeed there is much that is “op. 
scure” in Hegel's socio-political views. That. is why we iiist 
separate the real content of his social philosophy fron alt 
sorts of exoteric phraseology, bows and scrapes before ihe 
Prussian state and government, ete. All that must also be 
taken into account, but only inasmuch as it expresses [le- 
gel’s genuine convictions. And it is this fact that calls sop 
investigation. 

Let us begin the examination of this “obscure” problem 
with the fact that Hegel proclaims the establishment of 
constitutional monarchy to be the supreme political goal of 
his time. Some scholars believe that this fact alone proves 
the conservative character of his politics. 1] believe that this 
view is clearly unhistorical and abstract. 

In a revolutionary situation, when absolutism is ready 
to “bestow” some scanty constitution on the people in or- 
der to strengthen its own social basis, the demand for a 
constitutional monarchy is usually counterrevolutionary. 
When feudal absolutism is on the verge of collapse, the 
propaganda of constitutional monarchy is taken up by po- 
litical reactionaries. But Hegel advanced and substantiated 
the slogan of a constitutional monarchy at a time when 
there was yet no revolutionary situation in Germany, when 
all attempts at imposing legislative restrictions on absolut- 
ism failed and the very idea of a constitutional monarchy 
was officially dismissed as ‘“‘demagoguery”. Could it be that 
this forced Hegel to accompany his demonstration of the 
need for a constitutional monarchy with all sorts of res- 
ervations about the greatness and inviolability of the mon- 
archist principle? And perhaps the objective logic of ideo- 
logical struggle demanded such maneuvering also because 
monarchist illusions still ruled the bourgeoisie? 

Engels probed the true meaning of Hegel’s concept of 
constitutional monarchy; “Hegel pronounced, in his Phi- 
losophy of Law, Constitutional Monarchy to be the final 
and most perfect form of Government. In other words, he 
proclaimed the approaching advent of the middle classes 
of the country to political power.” (1; 17, 14) Three dec- 
ades before the 1848 Revolution the slogan of constitu- 
cine non ie coe ae a bourgeois-revolutionary 
slogan which undoubte: helpe i iti 
to consolidate its forces. Psa te we-anhleudal onpesitton 
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it differently, When a reactionary or a conservative is foreed 
to admit that without a constitution one can no longer 
preserve monarchy, he sees the constitution merely as a 
new monarchist guise with democratic trimmings. A super- 
ficial examination of Hegel's Philosophy vf Law can lead 
to the conclusion that Hegel advocates precisely such new 
democratic guise for absolutism. In actual fact, however, 
he argues against this approach, although he does slur it 
over. Let us recall that in his Philosophy of Law he speaks 
about the development of the subjectivity, initiative of so- 
ciety’s members, about the development of civil rights and 
representative institutions as a highly essential content of 
the constitution. The citizens’ private aims are legitimate 
aims, and even arbitrary action by an individual (of course, 
within legal bounds) is to be regarded as necessity. 
Such is the view of Hegel, who stresses the first element 
in the expression ‘‘constitutional monarchy", while the con- 
servatives naturally underscore the second. 

But the real meaning of Hegel’s understanding of con- 
stitutional monarchy is expressed explicitly and unequivo- 
cally in those of his works which do not deal directly with 
law. For example, in the third chapter of his lectures on 
aesthetics (Beauty in Art, or the Ideal) he says that in the 
past, works of art usually portrayed kings and queens, and 
adds: “The monarchs of our time, unlike the heroes of the 
mythical times, are no longer some summit of the whole 
which is conerete in itself; they are rather the more or less 
abstract center wilhin institutions that have already been 
independently developed and established by law and the 
constitution. The monarchs of our time no longer have the 
most important functions of the ruler in their hands; they 
no longer exercise legal judgment; finances, civil order and 
security are no longer their own special occupation; wart 
and peace are delermined by the overall conditions of for- 
eign policy which is not subject to their direct personal 
guidance or power; and when the final, highest decision in 
all these matters of state rests with them, nevertheless the 
specific overall content of these decisions depends litle on 
their individual will; it, too, has been determined before 
it is presented to them for decision. Thus the summit of 
the state, the monarch’s own subjective will is purely for- 
mal in its relation to the universal and the public.” (64; 
10, 248-49) Of course, those firmly subsribing to the prej- 
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udice that Hegel's socio-political views were reactionary 
can interpret these sufficiently clear theses as a complarat 
of sorts about the decline of royal authority, because He. 
gel is quite cautious here too: he describes a process that 
takes place in history and does not express--at least di- 
rectly—his altitude to it. Nevertheless, this altitude is ob- 
vious to those who have grasped the essence of his philos- 
ophy: the history of mankind is its forward motion, and 
that is the reason why the desire to freely build one’s life, 
substantially inherent in the human personality, becomes 
possible, That is why the quotation cited above describes 
Hegel's convictions sufficiently clearly. They can hardly 
be called simply monarchist: under the constitutional mon- 
archy which he sees as the summit of social development. 
the monarch is a figure-head because all matters of slate 
are decided by appropriate state bodies. This explains He- 
gel’s unequivocal statement: “When laws are unshakable 
and the state is organized in a certain way, that which is 
subject to the monarch’s exclusive decision appears irrel- 
evant compared to the substantial.” (63; 4, 937) 

In his Philosophy of Law Hegel goes into great detail 
to prove the advantages of hereditary over elected monar- 
chy. This has nothing to do with extolling hereditary mon- 
archy. When Hegel asserts that only the latter corre- 
sponds to its concept, he simply stresses that the question 
of formal, actually fictitious supreme royal authority must 
decide itself, as it were, on the strength of birthright and 
not as a result of political struggle. Viewed from this an- 
gle, Hegel's negation of elected monarchy is perfectly jus- 
tified. Hegel's concept of constitutional monarchy centers 
not on the doctrine of royal authority but on that of “civil 
society” (hiirgerliche Gesellschaft). In his Lectures on the 
History of Philosophy he analyzes Plato's theory of the ide- 
al state and formulates his view of the rights of citizens. 
Plato's ideal, he says, faces the past, when there was no 
subjectivity of the individual as an element of social or- 
ganization. “Plato did not recognize the knowledge, the 
will, the decision of an individual, he did not recognize his 
right lo stand on his own two feet, and did not know how 
he could reconcile this right to his idea. But justice equal- 
ly demands that this principle, too, be accorded its proper 
place, and that this principle be supremely dissolved, that 
it be in harmony with the universal, The opposite of Pla- 
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to's principle is the principle of the conscious free will of 
the individual which in recent times has been pushed to 
the forefront, especially hy Rousseau: that freedom of the 
individual is ne ary precisely as that of the individu- 
al, that each individual must be able to express himself 
fully.” (64; /4, 295) 

Hegel contrasts Plato to Rousseau the bourgeois revolu- 
tionary, whose viewpoint he regards as an expression of 
the necessary development of the idea of statehood, the de- 
velopment free from the arbitrary approach of philoso- 
phers. True, Hegel does make a reservation: in Rousseau's 
doctrine, “this opposite principle is in the extreme and ap- 
pears in its Lotal one-sidedness". (64; 14, 295) This reser- 
vation should nol be presented as an attempt at disguising 
revolutionary views. Uegel really disagrees with Rousseau 
on many points. 

In his Philosophy of History, Hegel develops his concept 
of the constitutional monarchy and puts the demands for 
the freedom of ownership and individual to the forefront, 
seeing them as the central moments of objective (real) 
freedom. As a result of the establishment of this “objec- 
tive freedom"—that is, capitalist social relations—‘“all un- 
freedom stemming from feudal relations ceases, as do all 
determinations stemming from feudal law, tithe and quit- 
rent. Furthermore, real freedom demands the freedom to 
choose an occupation, meaning that man must be allowed 
to use his abilities the way he chooses and thal all govern- 
ment positions he accessible to him. Such are the moments 
of real freedom which are based not on sense because sense 
admits the existence of both serfdom and slavery, but 
on man’s thought and self-consciousness which belong to 
his spiritual essence.” And further Hegel stresses: ‘A cit- 
izen must not only be able to do his job but also to profit 
from it; it is not enough for him to he in command of his 
abilities, he must also he able to apply them.” (63; 
4, 927) 

Hegel contrasts feudal law to bourgeois law which he 
idealizes: private ownership is defined as “freedom of own- 
ership", and the elimination of serfdom (formal freedom) 
as “freedom of the individual’. But this idealization of 
bourgeois transformations (which, in Hegel's time were rath- 
er tempting prospects than fact) was typical of _Tevolu- 
tionary bourgeois ideology. Thoso who did not idealize such 
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transformations in the era of bourgeois revolutions sore 
mostly its feudal opponents. 

Finally, to conclude our examination of the questio:. of 
constitutional monarchy, we can refer to some of the ileg 
Hegel expressed in his letters to friends. In one of his jet- 
ters to Niethammer (Hegel always remained loyal to the 
convictions he expressed in this letter) he stresses that the 
problem of the constitution is not reduced to the restric- 
tion of royal authority, that the most important point here 
is the freedom of the people and their participation in elec- 
tions and decision-making. Without it, any constitulion 
turns into arbitrary rule, grossness and cruelly, which in 
turn leads to stupidity, dissatisfaction with everything so- 
cial, servility and meanness. Hegel knew full well that the 
“constitutions” graciously granted to the people by the 
monarchs of some small German states simply disguised 
royal despotism. Hegel connected the introduction of the 
constitution to profound changes in the very way of life 
of the people: “There is a great and profound meaning to 
creating a constitution; it is all the more great and pro- 
found the more freely—in Germany—the country is 
ruled and things are done without any constitution, and 
this is considered not only possible but preferable!” (38; 
1, 197-98) 

It is obvious that Hegel idealizes the social consequences 
of introducing the constitution and the constitution it- 
self; he sees it as something similar to the substantia! ba- 
sis of social life which has achieved genuine self-conscious- 
ness and freedom in its development. Meanwhile, no con- 
stitution prevents the exploiter classes from going their 
own way. The idealist understanding of history inevitably 
entails a reappraisal of the legal superstructure and Icgal 
consciousness. Nevertheless, it should be noted that such 
idealization of the constitution idealizes bourgeois democ- 
racy and not bourgeois monarchy. 

To show the degree to which Hegel's understanding of 
constitutional monarchy and the monarch’s role contradict- 
ed the feudal ideology then dominating Germany, I might 
quote the speech made by Friedrich Wilhelm [V' of Prus- 
sia 16 years after Hegel died. Demanding new credits from 
the joint landtag. the king asserted that no constitution 
could equal a king's fatherly concern for his subjects: “I and 
my house, we want to serve the Lord!" (56; 49) And, cen- 
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suring the nationwide demands for a constitution, the king 
declared there Was no foree on Earth that could make him 
replace the “natural” relations between the king and the 
ations based on some inner truth-- with conven- 
stitutional relations, 

Ideologists of the feudal-romanticist reaction saw Hegel's 
concept of constitutional monarchy as an attempt at ap- 
plying the British pattern lo the conditions of Germany. 
In Britain, the preservation of the monarchy upheld con- 
servative traditions, but it was naturally not the king—a 
king who reigned but not ruled—that stood in the way of 
completing bourgeois-democratic transformations. But in 
Germany, a backward country, the issue was not comple- 
tion but commencement of bourgeois-democratic transforma- 
tions. As it specifically appears in his articles, Hegel's po- 
litical program is modest enough. In my opinion, this also 
explains his negative attitude to the British Reform Acts 
(4831) which envisaged a substantial democratization of 
the electoral system. Hegel was firmly convinced that the 
“absolute spirit” was progressing slowly and barely 
perceptibly and that this was where its irresistible 
power lay. 

While seeing the “obscure points” in Hegel's philosophy 
as a deliberate step to disguise the political program of the 
bourgeois revolution (of course, this refers to the German 
theory of the bourgeois revolution), we must also remem- 
ber that there is a contradiction between the self-con- 
sciousness of a bourgeois philosopher and the actual social 
meaning of his doctrine, that is, between its subjective form 
and objective content. The author of this or that theory is 
often not aware, or not fully aware, of its objective mean- 
ing; on the other hand, his own evaluation of his theory 
is not comprehensive with regard to its objective content 
and sometimes even distorts it. This general methodologi- 
cal consideration which is among the principles of the his- 
tory of philosophy is particularly applicable to Hegel be- 
cause the contradiction between method and system per- 
meates his entire philosophy. In this connection one can 
say that the content of Hegel's theory is infinitely more 
significant than the one he was aware of and expressed. 

Hegel's philosophy was an ideology of the bourgeois rev- 
olution. Subjectively, however, he supported not the Tevo- 
lution but reform—a gradual bourgeois transformation of 
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feudal social relations. One must therefore distingui<! he. 
tween Hegelian dialectics—a theory of revolution, and ify. 
gel's interpretation of it. That is a rather difficult toast he. 
cause Hegel simultaneously created the revolutionary tieo. 
ry of development and its reformist interpretation. 

Hegel's dialectics is a theory of immanent, absolute and 
irresistible development. But he interpreted it to mean that 
social progress was spontaneous and that it was no use 
“subjectively” interfering in that process which, he alle. 
ged, was inherently rational. Hence the idea of reconcilia- 
lion to social reality, which is interpreted simply as what 
i “Comprehending what is is the task of philosophy, for 
is reason.” Then he adds: “This rational viewpoint 
is reconciliation with reality.” (64; 8, 19) This interpreta- 
tion of dialectics completely cancels its central (in Lenin's 
view) idea, that of positive negation, and replaces dialec- 
tics with a reformist approach to feudal institutions which 
is justified by the simple statement that they change and 
improve. 

This “uncritical positivism’ (Marx's term) of Hegel’s 
philosophy directly affects his attitude to the Prussian state. 
The latter is seen as the most adequate embodiment of 
the Protestant Reformation which Hegel contrasted, to a 
certain extent, to the French Revolution. Hegel writes: “In 
this light, Friedrich 1] is a figure of world history. He 
may be called the ruler, with whom the new era became 
reality in which the true interest of the state realized its 
universality and its supreme justification... He was the 
hero of Protestantism, but not only personally, like Gus- 
tav Adolf, but as the king of a great power... Frederick 
the Great not only turned Prussia as a Protestant power 
into one of the great powers of Europe, but he was also 
a philosopher king.” (63; 4, 919) 

We must, of course, remember that Hegel saw the Prot- 
estant Reformation not only as the struggle of a new re- 
ligion against Catholicism but also as the struggle of the 
emergent bourgeois social relations against the dominant 
feudal system. Apparently, his assessment of Prussia ook 
it into account that already in the second decade of the 
'9th century Prussia had become the strongest German 
stale (both militarily and economically) and that this had 
largely predetermined its role in the unification of Ger- 
many. Be it as it may, Hegel indulgently tolerated the re- 
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actionary features of the Pr 
idealized its role in German hi 

Elevation of the state to the 
is one of the central and sa features of Hegel’ 
political views, His system describes the state as “objective 
spirit’, and its finile, limited forms are the family and 
“civil society” --that is, the sphere of private interests. in- 
cluding economic ones, By recording the relation “the state 
—eivil society”, Hegel posed a question whose material- 
ist solution is one of the fundamentals of the scientific- 
philosophical understanding of history. 

Naturally, Hegel solves this question idealistically: he 
sees the slate as a moral and legal organism which deter- 
mines the basis of civil society. Thus he uses his absolute 
approach to the state as a principle substantiated by the 
entire content and structure of his system. Bul the central 
question of any revolution is that of power; the revolution 
destroys one type of state and replaces it with another, his- 
torically more progressive type. Hegel's system does not 
philosophically substantiate the need for the revolutionary 
transformation of the stale. On the contrary, that system 
implies an immanent, spontancous development of the state. 
But, in contradiction to his system (and in full accord- 
ance with his method), Hegel separates the state conform- 
ing to its concept from the pseudostate which is terminat- 
ed by a revolution. “In a state which is truly rationally 
compartmentalized all laws and institutions are none other 
than the realization of freedom according to its substan- 
tial determinations.” (64; 10, 128) But not every state is a 
realization of freedom. For example, describing the French 
state on the eve of the 1789 Revolution, Hegel exclaims in- 
dignantly: “What a state! The totally arbitrary rule by 
ministers and their whores, wives, lackeys; so that the enor- 
mous host of petty tyrants and idlers saw it as their di- 
vine right to plunder the wealth of the state and the sweat 
of the people. Shamelessness and injustice were rampant, 
morals could only be compared to the baseness of institu- 
lions. We sce a lack of individual rights in the civil and 
political aspects, as well as in the sphere of conscience, 
thought.” (64; 75, 516) This atlack on the French (and 
any feudal) state shows that Hegel did not put an absolute 
construction on the state when he was to explain the need 
for the bourgeois revolution that had already happened. 


ian state and obviously 
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Condemning the abstract opposition of nce 
he often made this opposition specific and hi 

Thus, the contradiction between the objective s 
tent of Hegel’s philosophy and his subjective vis Nae 
rooted in the inconsistent and halfhearted nature i the 
bourgeois revolutionary spirit. Lenin points to the erny of 
the matter: “Although Hegel himself was an admirer of 
the autocratic Prussian state, in whose service he was as 
a professor at Berlin University, Hegel's teachings wore 
revolutionary.” (10; 2, 21) Lenin draws a firm line between 
the subjective views of the thinker and the actual social 
direction of his philosophy, and even opposes one to the 
other. The role of the latter in ideological struggle is in- 
dependent of the thinker’s consciousness. Hegel's left-wing 
followers grasped this real content of his philosophy and 
used it to arrive at revolutionary and atheist conclusions. 
Of course, such conclusions were alien to Hegel, and he 
would have opposed the Young Hegelians had he lived 
long enough to witness their emergence. Nevertheless, the 
Hegelian Icft did not simply impose these conclusions on, 
and ascribe them to, Hegel's philosophy to use the prestige 
of his name: they actually followed from his theory—his 
dialectics, to be precise. Paradoxically enough, the cen- 
tral meaning of his own doctrine was in many respects un- 
clear to Hegel; this meaning surfaced in the course of his- 
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What then is the revolutionary significance of Hegel's 
philosophy? Lenin answers this question as follows: “THe- 
gel’s faith in human reason and its rights, and the funda- 
mental thesis of Hegelian philosophy that the universe is 
undergoing a constant process of change and development, 
led some of the disciples of the Berlin philosopher—those 
who refused to accept the existing siluation—to the idea 
that the struggle against this siluation, the struggle against 
existing wrong and prevalent evil, is also rooted in the uni- 
versal law of eternal development. If all things develop, if 
institutions of one kind give place to others, why should the 
autocracy of the Prussian king or of the Russian tsar, the 
onrichment of an insignificant minority at the expense of the 
vast majority, or the domination of the hourgeoisie over 
the people, continue forever?" (10; 2, 24) Obviously, 
such radical conclusions were impossible for Hegel. 
but they have their own objective logic: they inevitably 
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stem From the dialectical analysis of the socio-historical 
process, 

Hegel often drew on dialectics to produce conservative 
and even reactionary conclusions, but in all such cases he 
actually violated dialectics. For example, he maintained 
that the development of the state, even when it leads to 
radical change, is “orderly and outwardly imperceptible mo- 
tion". Marx cited this statement as obviously conflicting 
with both dialectics and the entire historical record of 
bourgeois revolutions, and said: “The category of gradual 
transition is, in the first place, historically false; and in the 
second place, it explains nothing.” (4; 3, 57) 

The contradiction between the philosopher's subjective 
views and the real social trend of his theory should not he 
interpreted to mean that Hegel was a conservative (or even 
reactionary) even though his doctrine was revolutionary. 
Any contradiction has its limits, it is restricted in real life: 
to ignore this truth means yielding to the irrationalist 
interpretation of dialectics in the spirit of illogic. 

Hegel’s attitude to the French Revolution exposes the 
fallacy of the absolute, metaphysical opposition of the 
thinker’s subjective self-consciousness to the actual content 
of his philosophy. Hegel described that revolution as 
“world-historical for because of its content it is of global 
and historical importance”. (63: 4, 931) After the Congress 
of Vienna, when feudal reaction emerged triumphant and 
was destroying bourgeois-democratic gains, Irying lo stamp 
out memories of the revolutionary past, Hegel passionately 
declared: “It was a glorious sunrise. All thinking beings 
celebrated that era. Exalted, moving feelings reigned at that 
time, the enthusiasm of the spirit swept the world, as if it 
were only then that the divine was really reconciled with 
the world.” (63; 4, 926) Those enthusiastic words were fol- 
lowed by serious reservations, but they were already unable 
to belittle the assessment. 

True, Hegel did not believe the revolutionary road of 
bourgeois transformation to be inevitable for all countries. 
But he said if in so many words (in his Lectures on the 
History of Philosophy) that certain conditions make revo- 
lution inevitable. When the popular spirit, he said, realizes 
that the existing legal basis is no longer necessary and has 
turned into shackles, “an alternative arises. Either the peo- 
ple destroy, by an internal violent explosion, this right 
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which still demands recognition; or it quietly and vradu- 
ally changes the law which is still regarded as law but is 
no longer a genuine integral element of morals, it is that 
which the spirit has already overcome.” (64; /4, 27-77) 
Of course, Hegel supports a quiet and gradual transforma- 
tion of the feudal superstructure into the bourgeois one. 
This ideological trend reflects the distinctive nature of the 
bourgeois revolution which begins only when the capitalist 
structure takes shape within the feudal system. Still, lHe- 
gel is fully aware of the fact that such peaceful evolution 
calls for the readiness of the ruling social forces to welcome 
the new. “The slate is transformed without violent rev- 
olutions when this realization is universal; institutions 
fall like ripe fruit, they disappear, no one knows how— 
each bows before the inevilable fact that it must lose ils 
right. But the government must know that the time for it 
has come. If the government, unaware of the truth, ties it- 
self to transient institutions, if it undertakes to defend the 
insubstantial which is law against the substantial .... it is 
for that reason overthrown by the advancing spirit.” (64; 
14, 277) 

The ideology of the bourgeois revolution is logically in- 
clined to compromise with the ruling feudal forces; one of 
the reasons is that the bourgeoisie stands to gain the mosi 
from such compromise. The bourgeois revolutionary spirit 
is always limited, inconsistent, halfhearted; but it is these 
features that win over a certain part of the ruling feudal 
classes to the bourgeois side. And Iegelian philosophy 
authentically expresses the essence of the bourgeois revo- 
lutionary spirit during the rise of bourgeois relations in a 
backward, feudal country. Thal is what makes his philos- 
ophy the social consciousness of an era. 

Hegel's philosophy loses its “obscure” appearance under 
the spotlight of Marxist-Leninist analysis. The social mean- 
ing of the Hegelian doctrine becomes obvious. Why then 
do the bourgeois philosophers of today present him as a 
political reactionary, as a theorist of the totalitarian state? 
Ironically, Hegel veal bourgeois thinker is today 


an ally of the pr ve social forces in their struggle 
against reactionary ideology. 


DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 
AND THE HEGELIAN CONCEPT 
OF THE UNIVERSALITY 
OF PRACTICE 


Remarkable: Hegel comes to 
the “idea” as the coincidence of 
the notion and the object, as 
fruth, through the practical, pur- 
posive activity of man. A very 
close approach to the view that 
man by his practice proves the 
objective correctness of his ideas, 
concepts, knowledge, science. 


V. I. Lenin 


Marxist philosophy has revealed the diversity of prac- 
tice, its epistemological, sucio-economic, socio-political, rev- 
olutionary functions, its universal content and meaning 
which are expressed in fundamentally different ways in ma- 
terial production, social transformations, knowledge, artis- 
tic activity and any human activity in general. The dialec- 
tical-materialist theory of practice exists and develops as a 
crilical summing-up of the entire history of knowledge, in- 
cluding the history of philosophy as an important element. 
Significantly, the classics of Marxism advanced the central 
postulates of the Marxist philosophical theory of practice 
above all in their studies of the history of philosophy: 
Marx's Contribution to Hegel's Philosophy of Law, Vingels’ 
Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical German Phi- 
losophy, and Lenin's Materialism and Empirio-Criticism and 
Philosophical Notebooks. This, naturally, gives rise to the 
following question: what role did the problem of practice 
play in pre-Marxian philosophy? Marxist philosophy differs 
from all its predecessors, including progressive ones, in that 
it has made the question of practice the central philosoph- 
ical problem. Still, one should not underrate the philosoph- 
ical legacy without which dialectical and historical mate- 


rialism would have failed to emerge. ‘ 
Strictly speaking, there was no problem of practice as 
a philosophical problem in ancient and medieval philoso- 
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phy, even in those theories which posed “practical” (uoval, 
educational) problems before philosophy. Only in tie jpe- 
riod of early bourgeois revolutions, which is also the prod 
of revolutionary change in philosophical subjects, dovs the 
problem of practice become a philosophical issue. Bacon 
and Descartes are the first philosophers lo proclaim inan 
master of nature. Still, while entrusting the practical task 
of grasping natural laws to philosophy, those thinkers make 
no distinction between philosophy and particular sciences. 
Nor do they sludy the specilic relation of philosophy to 
practice. The philosophers of the 17th and 18th centurics 
see practice mostly as the application of scientific know- 
ledge or the activity of individuals who proceed from their 
everyday experience and pursue their private aims. The 
contrasting of philosophizing to non-philosophical, and es- 
pecially practical, activity is retained, despite the attempts 
at a philosophical understanding of its accomplishments 
and epistemological significance. 

The new stage in the development of the philosophical 
understanding of practice is connected with the emergence 
of classical German philosophy. Although the Kantian pos- 
tulate about the primacy of practical reason over theoreti- 
cal reason reduces “pure” practical reason to moral con- 
sciousness, essentially, it already transcends the bounds of 
ethics. The point is that there are philosophical problems 
which can only be solved practically. The philosophy of 
Fichte, the direct successor of Kant, is not only a theory of 
science but also the philosophy of idealistically interpreted 
practice. 

Mlegel goes still further. He sees thought as an almighty 
and all-creative “absolute idea". In other words, he sees 
thinking as practical activity. Viewed from this angle, prac- 
tice is not merely human activity. True, man is the only 
live, finite creature capable of purposeful practical activity 
which effectively transforms the world around him. But 
Hegel's practice is above mai hought and reason, it 

Scribed as substantial act hich, by mediating the 
fundamental opposition of thought and being, brings about 
\heir dialectical identity. These seemingly unintelligible 
idealistic theses actually lead to quite an important conclu- 
sion: the opposition between theoretical and practical activ- 
ity is relative. Practice is the unity of the spiritual and 
the material; that is why it is universal. And since prac- 


Cau itself by giving birth to the world of the 
Hs me pear il 1S really above the subjective activity 
of individuals--as it is seen for e Le. ‘ 
ducti the-deuniins . nple, from social pro- 
uetion, the Celermining basis of social life. Naturally, He- 
gel never makes this conclusion but i Vs ba 
fooee + but it follows from the 
materialist interpretation of his postulates which deseribe 
practice as the substance of Ihe “absolute idea”, the con- 
tent of the cosmic genesis and the entire development of 
the universe, the diale [identity of the material and 
the spiritual. Hegel expresses it as follows: “The absolute 
idea is aboveall the unity of the practical and the theoret- 
ical idea and, consequently, it is also the unity of the idea 
of life and the idea of knowledge.” (64; 6, 408) 

But the opposition of thought and being which directly 
determines man’s life is no illusion, It is stark reality to 
which we belong body and soul. Our life constantly shows 
us that the thinkable and the really existing are quite dif- 
ferent things. Theoretical knowledge, therefore, is not 
enough because it strives only to see the world as it is, 
while the point is to make it into what it should be. 

The theoretical idea—or knowledge—interpreted by He- 
gel not only as human activity but also as the self-propul- 
sion of the “absolute idea” draws its content from its other 
being—from the outside, alienated world. This reliance on 
the external imposes limitations on the theoretical idea, 
therefore it is not yet the all-encompassing substance-sub- 
ject which generates everything existing and contains it in 
itself as its recognized content. These limitations cannot 
be overcome by theoretical means; theory must turn into 
practice. It is only on this condition that the concept in 
itself becomes a concept for itself—it now appears not 
only as knowledge but also as activity changing the exist- 
ing being. Thus, as a practical idea, the concept introduces 
its content into the objective world, thus overcoming the 
“external” bias of the objective, its alienation from the 
spirit, and rebuilding the world on a rational basis. 

But the practical idea is also limited because it opposes 
the theoretical idea as ils negation. According to Hegel, it 
“still lacks the moment of the theoretical idea” (64; 4, 
323) —that is, the understanding of the objectives and the 
ways leading to them, and the crilical assessment of reali- 
ty which it changes no matter what the latter's nature. At 
this stage in its development, the practical idea grasps re- 
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ality still inadequately, as something which is asigniivant 
by itself and which must attain ils Wue determination and 
only value solely through good as its objective. (64; 5, S24) 
The inadequate evaluation of objective realily is overcome 
by the development of the practical idea, of practice because 
the latter assimilates theoretical knowledge and masters it 
as the knowledge of reality and of the laws governing its 
change, thus comprehending that ils own opposition lo the 
theoretical idea is only relative. This produces and estab- 
lishes “an objective world whose inner basis and actual 
stability is the concept. This is the absolute idea.” (64; 
5, 327) 

Despite its idealist character, the dialectical concept of 
practice Hegel develops profoundly anticipates the true 
content and meaning of social practice. The practical change 
of the existing is the fundamental condition of its knowl- 
edge. Therefore, practice is the basis of knowledge and 
the highest form of its realization. Naturally, Hegel pre- 
sents these truths in an idealist manner: the spirit cognizes 
only that which it creates itself, But since this creative 
spirit has not yet achieved self-consciousness, it treats the 
reality it transforms as unspiritual and therefore insignif- 
icant. But reality is not at all insignificant because its 
essence is spiritual. The practical idea cancels ils own ne- 
gation of reality, comprehending it as its own cr The 
practical idea in this aspect, as the “absolute idea”, is 
above knowledge, because it “has not only the dignity of 
the universal but also of the simply actual”, (10; 38, 213) 
Lenin sels much store by this postulate of Ilegel’s. In his 
notes on The Science of Logic Lenin analyzes egel’s pos- 
tulates about the theoretical and practical idea and reveals 
their rational elements, Delining his subject—“Hegel on 
practice and objectivity of cognition’—Lenin shows how 
closo the German idealist is to the correct epistemological 
understanding of the role of practice. Lenin suins up and 
materialistically corrects Hegel's theses as follows: ‘Theo- 
retical cognition ought to give the object in its necessity, 
in anced relations, in its contradictory movement, an- 
tie ohigelivs ae human notion ‘definitively’ catches 
when the ination, boctinee "Len tock ond masters it, only 
practice. That is, the eatin ae inthe etna of 
the lest, the criterion at the sb eu and of mankind is 

ies Ne objectivity of cognition. Is 
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eu idea? Wis necessary to return to this.” (10; 

Lenin does return to these proble on ie eer . 
an The Stee ots blaster in his es 
tice in the theory of knowledge he critically thatyers iit, 
gel’s understanding of the relation “theory— ree * 
Lenin dismisses idealism and shows that He el dial i: 
cally understands both the relation of theory Be uareclt: 

"i - lation of theory to practice and 
tet of practice to theory. This leads Hegel to conclude 
that practice enriched by theory becomes the highest form 
of knowledge at each separale stage of its development. 
Referring bo Hegel's thesis quoted above, Lenin says: 
ioe i higher nee ( spies } knowledge, for it has 

ne dignity of universalit ut als i iate 
actuality.” (10; 38, 213) Sees See ae Saeate 

I must stress that Lenin does not refer to any and all 
practice. Practice is examined in its development, as a 
transition from one stage to the next, higher stage. Simul- 
taneously, the relation of practice to knowledge changes 
too; the latter also develops and reaches the level of theo- 
retical knowledge. Theory is transformed into practical ac- 
tivity, raising it to a new, higher level. Guided by theory, 
practice corrects, enriches it and makes it more specific. 
It is the unity of immediate actuality and universality in- 
herent in practice in its developed form and organically 
linked with theoretical knowledge that makes practice the 
criterion of the truth, And that is why theoretical verifica- 
tion of the results of study and their testing by practice 
complement and enrich each other, ruling out any absolute 
approach to both the truth and its criterion—that is, sci- 
ence and practice. 

Today's idealist philosophers reject the Marxist view 
of practice as the criterion of the truth and point to the 
opposition between knowledge as a spiritual phenomenon 
and practical activity directly connected to material ob- 
jects. Unlike these contemporary bourgeois philosophers, 
Hegel totally rejected the metaphysical opposition of 
thought, logic to practical activity. According to his theory, 
practice is a process which turns the spiritual into mate- 
rial and the subjective into objective. Lenin points to the 
rational element of this concept and brilliantly deciphers 
Hegel's idealist postulate: ‘For Hegel action, practice, is a 
logical ‘syllogism’, a figure of logic. And that is true! Not, 
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of course, in the sense that the figure of logic has its other. 
being in the practice of man (= absolute: idealisin;. but 
vice versa: man’s practice, repealing itself a thousand iil. 
lion times, becomes consolidated in man’s consciousn-~ by 
figures of logic.” (40; 38, 217) 

Pre-Marxian materialism countered idealism by substan. 
tiating the epistemological principle of reflection, bui it 
did not pose the problem of the relation of the logical 
forms inherent in knowledge to objective reality. Engels 
points out that metaphysical materialism ‘restricted itself 
to the proof that the content of all thought and knowledge 
must derive from sensuous experience... It was modern 
idealistic, but at the same time dialectical, philosophy, and 
especially Hegel, which for the first time investigated it 
also as regards form’. (9, 266) 

Because he opposes metaphysical materialism, on the 
one hand, and Kant’s subjectivism, on the other, Hegel, 
despite his idealism, anticipates the correct understanding 
of the logical forms as forms reflecting objective reality, 
although his exposition is strictly idealist. He holds thal 
all things are judgments, speculative conclusions. Referring 
to these seemingly absurd statements, Lenin remarks: 
“Very good! The most common logical ‘figures'—(all this 
in the Par. on the ‘First Figure of the Syllogism’) are the 
most common relations of things, set forth with the pe- 
dantic thoroughness of a school textbook, sit venia verbo.” 
(10; 38, 177) 

Hegel approaches the understanding of the fact that the 
reproduction of the relations of objective reality in forms 
of thinking is the result of the protracted, versatile, aggre- 
gate practical activity of men. Lenin notes this fact and 
stresses that the seemingly absolute stability of the figures 
of logic is determined by their constant practical ap- 
plication. These figures have the firmness of prejudice, they 
sre axiomatic precisely (and only) because they are repeat- 
ed a thousand million times (10; 98, 216-17). Summing 
up Hegel's understanding of the role of practice in knowl- 
edge, Lenin says: “Undoubtedly, in Hegel practice serves 
as a link in the analysis of the process of cognition, and 
indeed as the transition to objective (‘absolute’ according 
daa) vat hart consequently, clearly sides with 

pgel in introducin he criterio ice i z 
ory of knowledge.” 10; 38, 212). oP recline into the ths 
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Let us recall that Hegel describes the idea not as man's 
concept of some thing but as something allegedly indepen- 
dent of man and mankind: the impersonal process of think- 
ing which takes place in everything natural and social and 
comprises their absolute essence, substance. The same ap- 
plies to the concept which, in Hegel's view, is not only a 
form of human thought but also an authentic form of the 
“absolute idea”, that is, it is also absolute. According to 
Hegel, the idea “should not be understood as an idea 
about something, just as the concept should not be under- 
stood only as a definite concept”. (64; 6, 385) 

Hegel uses the word “idea” to denote substance, first, 
because of his idealist interpretation of the category of 
substance, and second, because in substantiating the dia- 
lectical concept of developing substance he argues that 
substance becomes subject, mankind, the theoretical idea, 
the practical idea, etc. That is why he describes the idea 
as the absolute, the single which combines itself to shape 
certain ideas. The latter, in their logical development, form 
the system of categories of dialectical logic, the system of 
universal determinations applicable to both knowledge and 
being. These postulates of Hegel's become clearer if we 
connect them to the philosophical tradition begun by Plato 
who maintains that the transcendental world of ideas is 
the source of the world of things perceived by the senses. 
In Plato's view, there are as many ideas as there are in- 
dividual things and qualitative definitive features inherent 
in them; all that exists in the sensuously perceived world 
has a counterpart in a certain idea of the other-world. 

Hegel rejects this infinite multitude of ideas whose quan- 
tity and quality are actually determined by the sensuously 
perceived things: it leads nowhere. He recognizes the exist- 
ence of only one universal primordial idea which is chris- 
tened the “absolute idea” and is the unity of being and 
thought, is thought-being, subject-object. Thus, reason, 
thought, knowledge, practice—the principal intellectual 
characteristics of man—acquire a suprahuman significance 
and are regarded as attributive definitive features of the 
universe, its mode of existence, motion and development. 
Hegel’s panlogical approach extrapolates man’s features into 
reality which is apdepenient we him; it a a case of most 
sophisticated intellectualist anthropomorphism. 

But the point is that, side by side with this thinkable 
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world of the absolute, endowed with hypostatized !..:man 
qualities, there exist nature, society, the empirical, ob 
served life of men in which reason, thought and know idge 
are neither infinitely powerful nor absolute nor unive: sal, 
Naturally, Hegel cannot deny the opposilion between the 
extratemporal world of the absolute where everything has 
been comprehended and realized, and the imperfect Iunan 
reality which exists in space and time, in which knowledge 
1s far from complete, is not free from error, and practical 
activity is directed at limited, finite objectives. Aware of 
this contradiction, Hegel tries to express it conceptually: 
the true essence of the world “is the concept in and for 
itself, and so the world is itself the idea. The unfulfilled 
yearning disappears when we learn that the end goal of 
the world is as achieved as it is eternally being achieved ... 
But this correspondence of being and duty is not some- 
thing petrified and immobile, because good, the end goal 
of the world, exists only inasmuch as it constantly gener- 
ates itself.” (64; 6, 407) 

Thus the absolute is realized in its extratemporal being, 
but it is constantly realized in its other-heing too, which 
Hegel describes as an alienated form of the absolute, Such 
are real nature, man and society. While in the sphere of 
the absolute practice is described as mediating motion 
which turns the opposites of being and thought into a dia- 
lectical identity, in real human life practical activity is 
sensuous and inseparable from natural motives, attractions, 
passions and interests. But the absolute does not exist out- 
side nature, society, human activity. That is why the op- 
position between the “absolute idea’ and human history 
is as relative as the antithesis of thought and being. There- 
fore, the point is to reveal aspects of the elernal in the 
historically transient social movement, to grasp the relative 
as the emergence of the absolute, and the absolute as de- 
veloping. 

Hegel begins his analysis of practice as human activity 
by describing the human individual whose consciousness 
appears directly only as sensuousness. Although Hegel does 
not single out the distinctive nature of man’s sensations 
(in the sphere of the senses, he sees man rather as object 
than subject), he examines the forms of sensuousness as 
forms of the emergence of the human personality. The low- 
est form of sensuousness is the natural motive, “the un- 
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free. directly determined, lowest ability to want, in follow- 
ing which man acts as a natural being”. (64: /8, 4) Hegel 
differentiates between natural motives, also called desires, 
and the yearnings of great content, purpose and meaning. 
Passions stand still higher in the hierarchy of man's inde- 
pendent sensnious activity. In Hegel's view, no great deed 
is possible without passion. Interest is the mast developed 
and meaningful form of sensuous yearning. It must not 
be confused with self-interest in which the human individ- 
ual is not conscious of his substance. The value of inter- 
ests in human life is hard to overestimate: nothing can 
take place without an interest. The existence of interests 
implies the existence of inclinations—substantial determi- 
nalions of man’s senses which distinctively describe man's 
individuality. 

The will is the highest ability of the senses and the 
mind. The will assesses sensuous motives: the former, as 
the highest ability to want, rises above the latter although 
it is dependent on them. Choice is the result of this assess- 
ment. Since choice is determined by the individuality of 
human existence, by itself it is still arbitrary, but, because 
the will, freeing itself from the rule of natural motives, is 
filled with rational, universally significant content, choice 
overcomes arbitrariness, expresses the will's essence in- 
creasingly adequately, and thus becomes freedom. In He- 
gel’s words, “the subjective will is a purely formal deter- 
mination which says nothing about what it wants. Only 
the rational will is this universal premise which is deter- 
mined and develops in itself and interprets its moments as 
organic members.” (64; 7, 144) According to Hegel, the 
will is free only inasmuch as it is rational, i.e. is deter- 
mined by rational motives which, rising above human in- 
dividuality, possess universal significance. But man's ra- 
tional essence is nol something directly given: it is con- 
stantly in the process of emergence. The human individual 
becomes social, or rational, through his own activity. He 
makes a man of himself. . 

Thus the will—Hegel is far from rejecting its genctic 
link to sensuousness, he even tries to systematically trace 
it—is inherent only in man and, like reason, is a distinc- 
tive determination of human nature. The same applies to 
passions, interests, inclinations and, to a certain extent, 
even yearnings which differ radically from the motives of 


animals. Hegel himself stresses this fact, but his panlogi- 
cal premise maintaining that substantial reason is the source 
of sensuousness prevents him from correctly understanding 
sensuousness as a relatively independent sphere of human 
life and activity. Hence the inevitable contradictions in 
Hegel’s theory about the relation of will to sensuousness, 
because in his examination of man as an individual He- 
gel, naturally, cannot fail to see that man’s sense percep- 
tions are the source of his thoughts, which are very often 
directed at sensuously perceived objects and therefore 
prove the dependence of abstract thinking on sensory 
experience. 

In describing the emergence of the will as an exclusively 
human phenomenon, Hegel correctly indicates the princt- 
pal direction of that process: the filling of the will with so- 
cial content, the determination of acts of will by socially 
meaningful motives. Although, according to Hegel, the 
concept of morality is broader than that of ethics, reducing 
the objective content of the will and practical activity in 
general to morality and law is, Lenin stresses, a one-sided 
approach. (10; 38, 242). Of course, the point here is that 
law and morality are the basis of Hegel's “civil socicty”. 
His understanding of social life is substantially determined 
by the legal world outlook—the classical form of bourgeois 
ideology. As will be seen further on, Hegel has brilliant 
insights into the role of labor in the development of man. 
Nevertheless, he does not regard labor activity as determin- 
ing precisely the human character of volition. This limi- 
tation and the concomitant errors are rooted in idealism 
which makes it impossible to understand material produc- 
lion as the hasis of social life. 

Initially, Hegel examines the will in its relation to sen- 
suousness, but later, in connection with the determination 
of the objective, universal content of volition, he shifts his 
analysis to the relation of the will to substantiated rea- 
son. The rationalists of the 17th century alre: ay ‘a fined 
the will as a special form of reason. The ‘ iy fed the 
will to affects so they could substantiate eas asté tof 
the rational will. As a dialectician, He 1 te eee his 
contrasting, both connecting the will to ee restricts i is 
entiating between them. As in other cases abd and di Te 
his famous formula of dialectical identity we app ich 
helps overcome the abstract-rigorist concept of te will 
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which is typical of rationalism and finds its extreme ex- 
pression in Kantian philosophy. The analysis of the vari- 
ous forms of sensuous activity enables Hegel to pose—al- 
beit within an idealist framework—the problem of the fun- 
damental significance of practice. 

Thus, according to Hegel’s theory, spirit exists, on the 
one hand, as knowledge, and on the other, as the will, ac- 
tivity aimed outward. The will “strives to objectivize its 
internal content, still bearing the form of subjectivity”. 
(64; 7, 359-60) Knowledge implies the existence of an ob- 
ject of cognition which is external to the subject. The op- 
position between cognizing activity and its object must 
he mediated; otherwise the object cannot be an object of 
cognition. This mediation can only be practice as the unity 
of the spiritual and the material. 

If knowledge is the interiorization of external reality, 
practice is the exteriorization of the internal content of 
consciousness acquired through previous cognition. Because 
of its dialectical relativity, this relation of the internal and 
external is mutually transitive: the external becomes in- 
ternal and vice versa. 

According to Hegel, practice “essentially unites the in- 
ternal with the external. The internal determination with 
which it begins must be removed as far as the form is 
concerned, i.c., it must cease to be purely internal and he- 
come oxternal; but the content of that determination must 
be preserved; for example, the intention to build a 
house...” (64; 78, 16) . 

Thus the transformation of the internal determination of 
consciousness (and knowledge) into something external — 
that is, practico—is, in Hegel's view, the constant content 
of human life, a content which realizes human essence, 
human spirituality and freedom. The determinations of the 
human Ego “must not remain only the determinations of 
its concept and thought but become externally existing. 
Here I determine things, I am the cause of the change of 
these objects.” (64: 18, 4) This definition of practice 
stresses its universal character. Indeed, if we abstract our- 
selves from the distinct features of fundamentally different 
forms of practice, what is general and pineal of any 
practice appears as a process (of course, See nIE. 
which Hegel the idealist fails to see), initiated anc impe 
mented by human individuals organized in a certain way 
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Hegel's understanding of practice “the transformation 
of the internal determination into something external” 
(64; 78, 16) is inadequate because, among other things; it 
interprets the fact of the transformation of the external 
into the internal merely as the process of cognition. But 
man, by changing external nature, changes his own, hu- 
man nature too. Generally, the creation of the “second na- 
ture” cannot be understood correctly only as the transfor- 
mation of the internal into the external: naturally, man’s 
mind does not possess an ideal image of everything he 
creates in pactice. Since the conditions of social life creat- 
ed by men are the determining basis of their being, prac- 
tice comprises the transformation of the external into the 
internal too. In this regard it is the exchange of substances 
between nature and men organized by men, the transfor- 
mation of the social into the natural and vice versa. In- 
teriorization and exteriorization are equally both acts of 
cognition and acts of practice. 

Hegel's concept of the dialectics of the internal and the 
external tentatively pointed to the correct way toward un- 
derstanding the unily of knowledge and practice. But a 
clear description of this way called for rejecting the ideal- 
ist premises of Hegel's system and demystifying, material- 
istically assimilating and creatively developing Hegel’s 
method. This task was brilliantly fulfilled by Marx and 
Engels and later Lenin. 

The high evaluation of labor activily is typical of He- 
gelian philosophy. He believes that labor is the most im- 
portant form of practical activity: ‘Practical culture ac- 
quired through labor comprises the need and habit to do 
something, further, restriction of one’s doing, partly because 
of the nature of the material and partly—and mostly— 
hecause of the arbitrary acts by others, and the habit, gen- 

pancreas 1 
erated by this discipline, of performing objective activity 
and acquiring universally significant skills.” (64; 8, 261) 
Marx sces the significance of Hegel's Phenomenology of 
Spirit above all in the fact that in it, Hegel “grasps the 
pence ee ee objective man—true, be- 
bar S the outcome of man's own labor”. (1; 

According to Hegel, the cme 
member of society concisely repeats. the Wagers pane 
kind; the personality masters the experience of world his- 
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tary, This elevation of the personal to the social is possible 
only Cirough labor, 

In his examination of Hegel's analysis of useful activity 
Lenin stresses that the German philosopher pays special 
altention to labor tools, Hegel compares them to the goals 
men pursue in their labor activity. He believes that every- 
day consciousness sees labor merely as a means for attain- 
ing cerlain goals which are the sole reasons why labor is 
implemented. Viewed from this angle, labor tools are only 
tools, i.e., external means used to attain that which is of 
grealest importance: the end. Hegel questions that consum- 
er approach which, incidentally, is typical of the idealist 
view of history. He contrasts this to the dialectical under- 
standing of the relation “end-means”. The ends which ap- 
pear as products of human subjectivity are actually dictated 
by the conditions of men's life and human nature itself, 
while the tools (instruments) of labor embody the imma- 
nent end of human activity—mastering the forces of na- 
ture. That which appears as the immediate end turns out 
to be essentially a means, while the means serving a sub- 
jective end (of meeting men's immediate needs) is an ex- 
pression of the principal end (and meaning) of human 
life—the realization of its potential, the development of the 
human personality. 

In this connection Lenin quotes the following passage 
from Hegel: “The Means is higher than the finite Ends of 
external usefulness: the plough is more honorable than 
those immediate enjoyments which are procured by it, and 
serve as Ends. The instrument is preserved, while the im- 
mediate enjoyments pass away and are forgotten. IN HIS 
TOOLS MAN POSSESSES POWER OVER EXTERNAL 
NATURE, ALTHOUGH AS REGARDS HIS ENDS, HE 
FREQUENTLY IS SUBJECTED TO IT.” Lenin sees this 
thesis as “the germs of historical materialism in Hegel”. 
(10; 38, 189) Explaining the positive content of Hegel's 
line of reasoning, he says: “In actual fact, men’s ends are 
engendered by the objective world and presuppose it,—they 
find it as something given, present. But it seems to man 
as if his ends are taken from outside the world, and are 
independent of the world (‘freedom’).” (10; 38. 189) For- 
mulating the subject of study— ‘Hegel and historical ma- 
terialism"—Lenin advanced a thesis pointing to the prin- 
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cipal direction of such study: “Historical materialism as 
one of the applications and developments of the ideas of 
genins—seeds existing in embryo in Hegel.” (10; 38, 190) 

Inevitably, the following question arises: how can one 
explain the fact that, having profoundly understood the 
role of labor activity, Hegel is so far from recognizing pro- 
duction as the determining basis of social life? The answer 
lies in his idealist understanding of labor as exclusively 
spiritual, intellectual activity. This means that Hegel re- 
duces material production to spiritual production, dissolves 
the former in the latter. Hegel's view of the world fails to 
see the inner connection of the supreme spiritual mani- 
festations of human life with the diversity of the man- 
made “second nature”. Idealism prevents Hegel from grasp- 
ing the fundamental phenomenon of physical labor and the 
facts describing the distinctive features of the objective ba- 
sis of social development. 

The idealist distortion of the essense of labor is rooted 
in the fundamental precept of Hegel's panlogism which re- 
duces being, the material to thought, consciousness, self- 
consciousness. In Hegel's opinion, man is essentially sclf- 
consciousness. The bodily existence of man is described as 
the “other-being” of the human essence, as alienation. Of 
course, Hegel admits both the existence of material prod- 
ucts of human activity and the fact that they are needed 
to satisfy men’s needs. But he asserts that the material is 
a product of the spiritual, its other-being, an alienated form 
of existence. 

This concept finds its fullest expression in Hegel’s Phe- 
nomenology of Spirit. Marx criticizes it in his Economic 
and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844: “And since it is not 
real man, nor therefore nature—man being human na- 
ture—who as such is made the subject, but only the abstrac- 
tion of man, self-consciousness, so thinghood cannot be 
anything but alienated self-consciousness.” (1; 3, 335) To 
counter this idealist mystification of human consciousness’ 
relation to the world of objects, Marx explains that the ob- 
jects of man’s needs and instincts “exist ouside him, aS 
objects independent of him; yet these objects are objects 
that he needs—essential objects, indispensable to the mani- 


festation and confirmation of his i ” 
(1 3 336) 1s essential powers”. 


So we see that Marx does not confine himself to criti- 
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cizing Hegel's ‘ Toe 

world of prerey Oe ae ie activity 3 relation to the 
dialoclical eytcciah: ers idealist dialectics with the 

P aterialist understanding of th i 

nection between needs, abilitie cits cea baat 
through which they are fulfilled. Ebest peace fa 
to see implies the existence of th a ens madeneeed 
sevonment of this ability is the oul bat eeer ee = 
on the development of organic life. F ee 

Z pment _o1 . Furthermore, thi 
existence of life implies a certain di oa soadlidons: 
mTliig meshes, that thee: ig an ribole spbeped of conditions. 

ss Her id not external con- 
nection between living thin, d their “i pans 
He. Me hand, and ee Rone aes hich leaeare 
heir living conditions on i 
mean, as Hegel believes, tae Sole ae mite ? oy ae 
abilities inherent in living things, that iey-ane: th fee 
tivization of the spiritual potential ete, This im ee 
tion of the living, including human life, and fe aipteme: 
spiritual manifestations with the diversity of the world f 
objects and the man-made “second nature” is a predack 
of the development of nature, man, society. Hegel’s ideal- 
ism prevents him from grasping this law because idealist 
dialectics distorts the actual process of development. ‘ 

Marx notes that Hegel ‘sees only the positive not the 
negative side of labor”. (1; 3, 333) The positive side is 
that labor creates not only the things man needs but also 
man himself as an active agent, member of society, etc. 
In Hegel's words, man in the sphere of production “is the 
end for himself, and he relates to nature as to something 
which is subordinated to him and which bears the imprint 
of his activity”. (63; 2, 449) Despite the profound insights 
of this understanding of production (industry), it suffers 
from bourgeois one-sidedness, which Marx stresses, Main- 
taining that man is “the end for himself” in production, 
egel obviously forgets that for millennia, production has 
exploited man; therefore the producer at, say, a capitalist 
enterprise, is least of all an end for himself. 

Of course, Hegel does not connect the existence of slav- 
ery and serfdom, or capitalist exploitation of labor, to 
production, to historically definite levels of its development. 
Hegel’s brilliant insights, described by Lenin as the germs 
of historical materialism, do not include one about the 
existence of social relations of production. the social form 
of the development of productive forces. Marx stresses that 
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Hegel shares the view of the classical political economy of 
his time which, for all its scientific accomplishments, iden- 
tifies capital with accumulated labor, production of goods 
with production of things in gencral—that is, perpetuates 
the capitalist form of social production, seeing it as the 
only rational form consistent with human nature. 

The category of relations of production is the central cat- 
egory of historical materialism. In describing capitalist 
production relations and examining the laws governing 
their operation, classical bourgeois political economy did 
not single out that category because it regarded slave-own- 
ing and feudal relations not as a historically definite so- 
cial form of development of productive forces but as un- 
just legal institutions, explained by the employers’ lack of 
humaneness and economic competence. Hegel generally 
shared this view. The only difference was that he regarded 
slavery and serfdom as historically necessary, inevitable 
forms in the development of the “objective spirit” of na- 
lions, with the latter realizing only gradually that freedom 
is the substantial essence of man. 

Marx counters Hegel’s one-sided understanding of labor, 
his disdain for the antagonistic contradictions inherent in 
the development of production with the concept of alienat- 
ed labor, which makes it easier to understand the devel- 
opment of private ownership, class contradictions and ex- 
ploitation. Referring to the antagonistic social relations of 
production, Marx says: “Labor is man’s coming-to-be for 
himself within alienation, or as alienated man.” (41; 3, 333) 
Alienated labor is the alienation of the product of labor 
and of the very productive activity, the transformation of 
hoth into spontaneous social forces that rule men. Alienat- 
ed labor is antagonistic relations of production under which 
man subjugates and exploits man. The alienation of labor 
which Hegel (and all bourgeois thinkers) fails to notice 
is in the fact that “labor is external to the worker, i.e., it 
does not belong to his intrinsic nature; that in his work, 
therefore, he does not affirm himself but denies himself, 
does not feel content but unhappy, does not develop freely 
his physical and mental energy but mortifies his body and 
tuins his mind. The worker therefore only feels himself 
outside his work, and in his work feels outside himself “He 
feels at home when he is not working, and wh a he is 
working he does not feel at home rt a peepee 

she is therefore not 
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the satisfaction of a necd; it is merely a means to satisfy 
needs external to it” (L; 3, 274) 

Hegel's lack of understanding of the negative aspect of 
labor proves that not only idealism but also the bourgeois 
world outlook in general makes both the materialist un- 
derstanding of history and the scientific-philosophical un- 
derstanding of practice as universal human activity abso- 
lutely impossible, Practice in its fundamental form—i.e., 
as material production—is the basis which determines all 
social life, In the broadest sense of the word, practice is 
the active basis of the active process of cognition. Distinct 
forms of practice are the criteria of the verity of knowl- 
edge, especially those of its forms which are connected to 
cognition, first and foremost to scientific research. Practice 
enriched by, and directly linked to, the development of sci- 
entific knowledge is the summit of knowledge. 

Any human action, whether individual or collective, is 
directly or indirectly connected to practice. Practice is not 
only the changing of nature but of social relations too. Any 
instrumental act, even when the instruments are a man’s 
hands and legs, is practical. This understanding of prac- 
tice, of its universal character, is, of course, totally incom- 
patible with idealist philosophy, including dialectical ideal- 
ism, despite the fact that it was the first in the history of 
philosophy to pose the question of the universal character 
of practice. 

The Marxist concept of revolutionary practice is all the 
more incompatible with idealism because of the latter's 
class limitations, In their understanding of practice, bour- 
geois thinkers usually proceed from the empirical notion 
of the need to reproduce human life, the need to satisfy 
“external” requirements instrumental to human life. Hegel 
tries to connect practice to the overcoming of the aliena- 
tion which, according to his theory, is inherent in ‘civil 
society”. But he declares that alienation, which he treats 
as the universal relation of spirit to its other-being, can 
only be overcome by knowledge in what Hegel describes 
at its absolute forms: art, religion and philosophy. It is 
precisely knowledge and not practice—which Hegel reduces, 
in the final analysis, to knowledge—thal absolute ideal- 
ism regards as universal activity and therefore ascribes to 
it functions and abilities it does not possess. 


Hegel accords the place of revolutionary practice, which 
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is aware of the need to apply material force against mate- 
rial social relations that enslave the working man, to pure- 
ly spiritual activity which has completely renounced direct 
connection {o material objects. This means that Hegel's 
overcoming of alienation is not practical but theoretical 
and even speculative. This superseding of alienation is, in 
Marx's words, “superseding in thought, which leaves its 
object in existence in the real world”. (1; 3, 341) Marx 
counters this seeming negation of alienation with its revo- 
lutionary-practical negation which really attains its ob- 
jective. In his famous Theses on leuerbach he says: “The 
coincidence of the changing of circumstances and of hu- 
man activity or self-change can be conceived and ration- 
ally understood only as revolutionary practice.” (1; 5, 4) 
As I pointed out earlier, Hegel’s doctrine transforms 
the theoretical idea into the practical idea. In the context 
of this process, which in its purely logical form is the self- 
motion of the “absolute idea” and in its specific historical, 
temporal other-being is the history of mankind, Hegel poses 
the question about combining philosophy with practice. 
This combination is interpreted as the realization of philos- 
ophy. On the one hand, philosophy is the extratemporal 
self-consciousness of the divine “absolute idea’; and on the 
other, it is the self-conscious “absolute spirit"—i.e., man- 
kind throughout its historical development. Philosophy can 
be realized only in this latter aspect, and Hegel directly 
connects it to the French Revolution. It is precisely in this 
connection that Hegel maintains: ‘The consciousness of 
the spiritual is now essentially the basis, and through this 
philosophy now reigns. It has been said that the French 
Revolution sprang from philosophy, and not without reason 
philosophy has heen called world wisdom because it is not 
only truth in and for itself as pure being but also truth 
because it comes alive through worldliness.” (63; 4, 924) 
However, one should stress that in Hegel’s ee the 
transformation of philosophy into practice—the rational 
transformation of the world—did not find its adequate ex- 
pression in the French Revolution. Hegel follows the above 
quotation with these words: “Thus one should not object 
to the fact that the revolution received its first impulse 
from philosophy. But this philosophy is only abstract think- 
ing, non-concrete comprehension of absolute truth, and it 
is here where the great distinction lies,” (63; 4 924) 
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According to Hegel's logic, the French Revolution could 
only have realized the philosophy of the Enlightenment, 
the ideas of Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Holbach, Helvé- 
tius, et al, All these thinkers differed substantially from 
one another but were united in their struggle against feu- 
dalism. Although Hegel justifies this struggle, he criticizes 
the rench Enlightenment, describing it as a subjective 
understanding of the task of rationally transforming soci- 
ety. Hegel sees the French Revolution (and revolution in 
general) as a social restructuring based on subjective hu- 
man reason, while the objective-rational, the “absolute 
idea”-—“‘absolute spirit” is the ‘social form of its being—is 
the determining content of the world historical process. Ac- 
cording to Hegel, the highest forms of realization of ‘‘ab- 
solute spirit” are not revolutions but the state (“objective 
spirit”) and forms of social consciousness—art, religion 
and philosophy—which he interprets as forms of compre- 
hending the absolute and therefore defines as “absolute 
knowledge”. 

Any revolution fights against the existing state power. 
Hegel vindicates the French Revolution and its ideologists, 
but he does not regard revolutions as a necessary, objec- 
tively inevitable form of the rational transformation of soci- 
ety because he fails to detect the antagonism of social re- 
lations and ignores the class nature of the state. He sees 
the Reformation as a form of the rational transformation 
of social relations. However, aware that the Reformation 
was also a revolution, albeit in a religious guise, Hegel 
concludes: “A principle is false if it maintains that right 
and freedom can throw off their fetters without freeing 
conscience, that revolution is possible without reformation.” 
(63; 4, 931-32) . 

Thus, according to Hegel, philosophy can find its objec- 
tive realization and truly combine itself with practice only 
through reforms carried out by the state itself. This com- 
promise view expresses the class position of the German 
bourgeoisie and its desire to peacefully transform a feu- 
dal monarchy into a bourgeois one. Hence Hegel's ideal of 
the state: constitutional monarchy. But in this (and other) 
form of state organization, paramount importance is accord- 
ed to religion and not to philosophy. Hegel is convinced 
that “the Protestant Church has reconciled religion to 
law. There is no sacred religious conscience which is 
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isolated from, or even opposed to, secular law.” (63; 
4, 937 

Sie to Hegel, the state, and especially constitu. 
tional monarchy, is the substantial embodiment of reason, 
But what then is the role of philosophy in social progress? 
Hegel's approach to this question is contradictory. He holds 
that philosophy is realized in society as a force ensuring 
the advancement of culture. But his conviction is even 
stronger that philosophy must never become practical. Phi- 
Josophy deals above all with contemplation, with the ra- 
tional comprehension of the existing. Summing up his un- 
derstanding of philosophy’s relation to practice, Hegel says: 
“Philosophy deals only with the brilliance of the idea, re- 
flected in world history. Aversion for the clash of direct 
passions in reality prompts one to undertake a philosophi- 
cal examination; its interest is to grasp the development of 
the self-realizing idea, namely, the idea of freedom which 
exists only as the consciousness of freedom.” (63; 4, 938) 

In 1841 young Marx proceeded from Hegel's theory 
about the relation of the theoretical idea to the practical 
one and, in his doctorate thesis, concluded that by consialt- 
ently developing its postulates, philosophy necessarily 
turned into revolutionary practice. True, at that time Marx 
generally shared Hegel's idealism, especially its Young He- 
gelian interpretation and held that “the practice of philoso- 
phy is itself theoretical.” (1; 1, 85) But subsequently Marx 
crowned his philosophical development with the creation 
of dialectical materialism and scientific communism. Marx 
concludes that since revolutionary theory seizes the masses 
it becomes a material force. He singles out the work- 
ing class from among all those oppressed and exploited as 
the most revolutionary, capable, by its very position in 
capitalist society, of destroying all political and economic 
oppression. 

Marx counters the Young Hegelian “philosophy of self- 
consciousness” by proving that by itself, philosophy can- 
not ee realize the humanitarian ideals it has worked out 
in the course of its historical development. “Philosophy 
cannot be made a reality without the abolition of the pro- 
lotariat, the proletariat cannot be abolished without philos- 
ophy being made a reality.” (1; 3, 187) This that 
philosophy— naturally, the revolutionary plillosophy qin 
arrives at the negation of capitalism and thereby at the ne- 
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gation of all forms of domination over man—is to become 
the ideological banner of the emancipation movement of 
the working class, the world outlook of the Communist 
Party. “As philosophy finds its material weapons in the 
proletariat, so the proletariat finds its spiritual weapons in 
philosophy.” (1; 3, 187) This radical change of philosophy's 
social position also transforms its content and relation to 
social practice and social reality in general. 

Thus, having posed the problem of the universality of 
practice and advanced a number of fundamental postulates 
about the epistemological role of practice and the part it 
plays in the shaping of the human personality, Hegel is 
nevertheless unable to grasp socio-historical practice, ma- 
terial production as the active, determining basis of social 
life, and the emancipation struggle of the working people 
as a tremendously important historical form of revolution- 
ary socio-political activity. Marxism-Leninism connects the 
solution of the problem of the universality of practice He- 
gel posed to the revolutionary transformation of philosophy 
and practice by creatively combining the two. This can be 
attained only through the communist transformation of so- 
ciety and the creation of a scientific-philosophical, dialec- 
tical-materialist world outlook. 


LENIN ON THE HEGELIAN CONCEPT 
OF THE COINCIDENCE OF DIALECTICS, 
LOGIC AND EPISTEMOLOGY 


Lenin does not believe that Hegel's dialectics has been 
fully reshaped in the materialist spirit and continues the 
work of Marx and Engels in this regard. The Soviet phi- 
losopher E. V. llyenkov is right to say that “in the form 
of a critical analysis of Hegel’s concept, Lenin examines 
the state of this philosophy of his time, compares and eval- 
uates the various approaches to its cardinal problems” 
(24; 213). This is borne out not only by Lenin's notes on 
The Science of Logic and other works by Hegel but also 
by Lenin’s own works. For example, Materialism and Em- 
pirio-Criticism, like Engels’ Anti-Dihring, is a work on the 
history of philosophy. That is how we should interpret 
Lenin's words in the article “On the Signilicance of Mili- 
tant Materialism” about the need for a further study and 
materialist interpretation of Hegel’s dialectics. 

Lenin’s analysis of the Hegelian philosophy singles out 
those fundamental precepts of Hegel's dialectics which pre- 
viously remained unnoticed. Above all this applies to the 
principle of the coincidence of dialectics, logic and the the- 
ory of knowledge. Materialistically interpreted, this prin- 
ciple has become part of Marxist philosophy. Therefore its 
examination makes it possible to better understand the re- 
lation of dialectical materialism to the Hegelian philosophy 
and the classical philosophical heritage in general. 

Hegel's understanding of dialectics as a theory of knowl- 
edge and logic is rather abstract and idealistically distort- 
ed. Hegel sees it as directly following from the fundamen- 
tal idealist postulate. The latter regards everything oxist- 
ing as born of thought which is interpreted not only and 
not so much as human aclivity but as the self-propulsion 
of the “absolute idea”. Nevertheless, Lenin stresses that 
despite ils idealist mystification, Hegel's approach to this 
problem is the theoretical starting point for its dialectical- 
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materialist solution too. Por example, ri 7 in: 
traduction to Section IH of The eas ran ind 
appropriate paragraphs of Encyclopedia of the Philosophi- 
cal Sciences in Outline (paragraphs 213-215), Lenin sa: 

7 . Bre pote <n , ‘ys 
that they “ARE PERHAPS THE BEST EXPOSITION OF 
Pe tees Se 

in ‘lli 
way". (10; 38, 192) se rearerteatly ren 
7 The section and paragraphs in question deal with the 
‘idea which is defined as “the adequate concept, objec- 
lively true or true as such". (64; 5, 236) In Hegel's termi- 
nology, an adequate concept is one whose content is 
thought itself and not external, material reality perceived 
through the senses. Accordingly, he defines the objective 
truth as the coincidence of the object of knowledge and the 
concept described as the object's essence grasped by 
thought. There is definitely a rational element in these ideal- 
ist postulates because knowledge (and therefore truth) 
does not merely record or reproduce phenomena but also 
reveals their essence and laws which are grasped and formed 
through concepts. Of course, we must remember He- 
gel's opinion that “something is true only inasmuch as it 
is the idea”. (64; 5, 236) Hegel explains it by stressing 
that “the kind of reality which does not correspond to the 
concept is merely a subjective, accidental, arbitrary phenom- 
enon which is not truth”. (64; 5, 238) But since even 
this precept rejects the nominalist (and conceptualist) in- 
terpretation of the concept and scientific abstraction in gen- 
eral, it indirectly points to the need for a correspondence 
between concepts and objects of knowledge. 

In his notes on the section “The Idea” in Hegel's The 
Science of Logic Lenin shows that Hegel's “idea” is a mys- 
tified portrayal of the history of mankind which, through 
its practical activity and knowledge, increasingly grasps 
and transforms its environment and being. Materialistically 
interpreting Hegel's postulates, Lenin says: “The Idea 
(read: man’s knowledge) is the coincidence (conformity) 
of notion and objectivity (the ‘universal’). This— first. . 

“Secondly, the Idea is the relation of the subjectivily 
(= man) which is for itself (= independent, as it were) 
to the objectivity which is distinct (from this Idea)... 

“Subjectivity is the impulse to destroy this separation 


(of the idea from the object). 
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“Cognition is the process of the submersion (of the 
mind) in an inorganic nature [for the sake of subordinating 
it to the power of the subject and for the sake of generali- 
zation (cognition of the universal in its phenomena) ... 

“The cvincidence of thought with the object is a process: 
thought (= man) must not imagine truth in the form of 
dead repose, in the form of a bare picture (image), pale 
(matt), without impulse, without motion, like a genius, 
like a number, like abstract thought.” (10; 38, 194-95) 

Lenin’s conclusions both explain how Hegel mystifies the 
history of knowledge and show the rational element of his 
concept. Hegel has revealed the unity of ontology (the the- 
ory of being), logic and epistemology and delivered a pro- 
found critique of their metaphysical opposition. Contrary 
to the opinion of metaphysicians, ontological definitions of 
reality—that is, the categories describing the world as a 
whole, its motion, development, etc.—are not final truths 
but the developing knowledge about the world. 

The need for an epistemological examination of the cat- 
egorical definitions of objective reality is rooted in the 
very nature of dialectical and historical materialism. The 
epistemological interpretation of ontological definitions 
makes our understanding of their objective content more pro- 
found and reveals its relation to the existing level of the 
development of knowledge. Ontology thus becomes the epi- 
stemology of objective reality. The prominent Soviet phi- 
losopher B. M. Kedrov stresses quite rightly that ‘‘to recog- 
nize the unity of dialectics, logic and the materialist the- 
ory of knowledge means to admit that a Marxist cannot 
even try to pose philosophical questions either as purely 
methodological, completely isolated from the theory of 
knowledge (from materialism), or as purely epistemologi- 
cal, completely isolated from the method of cognition (from 
dialectics), or as purely logical, completely isolated from 
both the materialist theory of knowledge and the dialecti- 
cal method, the way it was possible in classical formal log- 
ic.” (23; 6-7) 

Lenin's philosophical definition of matter 
effective and instructive example of the episte: 
lerpretation of an ontological category, 
based on the application of the Marxist 
coincidence of dialectics, logic and the the 
We know that Lenin's epistemological 


is a highly 
mological in- 
an interpretation 
Principle of the 
ory of knowledge. 
definition of the 
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category of matter does not include such obvious physical 
characteristics as its existence in space and time, its mo- 
lion; naturally, these are not excluded because Lenin con- 
siders them secondary or such that will possibly be reject- 
ed by the subsequent development of natural science. The 
epistemological definition of matter records (naturally, in 
the most general form) its distinction from consciousness— 
that is, it serapates objective and subjective reality. It 
would be wrong to regard this philosophical concept of 
matter as negative, meaning that matter is not mass, some- 
thing possessing a molecular and atomic structure, etc., 
but objective reality. Lenin's philosophical definition of 
matter is not negative but positive. Besides, it points to 
the necessary epistemological condition of any possible sci- 
entific desription of material processes. This means that all 
characteristics of matter—both known to science and as 
yet undiscovered—should be viewed as objectively real and 
therefore existing independently of cognitive activity. 

Cognition is a historical process, and its interpretation 
and generalization is the central task of dialectical-mate- 
rialist epistemology. Seen from this angle, epistemology is 
also the theory of those phenomena and laws of the world 
which are revealed in the course of the historical devel- 
opment of knowledge. Epistemological categories largely re- 
fer not only to cognitive activity (and human activity in 
general) but also to reality which is independent of man. 
In other words, epistemology also comprises categories de- 
scribing the object of knowledge. 

Logic (dialectical logic) is not simply a science about 
the subjective forms and rules of human thought. Its ob- 
ject cannot be separated from that which is cognized in 
logical forms, and the latter cannot be regarded as indif- 
ferent to the content embodied in them. 

Hegel resolutely criticizes those who see logical forms 
only as formal functions of thinking and confine them- 
selves to the description of these functions. Of course, this 
critique does not apply only to Kant (although it does ap- 
ply above all to him) but to all traditional, formal logic 
which begins with Aristotle. While stressing that the de- 
scription of the forms of thought irrespective of their con- 
tent was a great accomplishment of Aristotle's, Hegel calls 
for a further examination of these forms and of their log- 
ically generalized content. The first task is to see how 
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these formal functions of thought “by themselves corre. 
spond to truth”. In this connection, Lenin points to the ide. 
alist vagueness, reticence and mysticism in Hegel's ap- 
proach to the problem, but he also stresses that Hegel tries 
to understand logical forms as the quintessence, the sum. 
ming-up of the history of thought: ‘In this conception, log. 
ic coincides with the theory of knowledge. This is in gen. 
eral a very important question.” (10; 38, 175) 

Generally, Hegel examined the coincidence of dialectics, 
logic and epistemology mostly in connection with his ex- 
position of dialectical logic. Naturally, in creating a met- 
aphysically closed philosophical system supposed to have 
completely grasped the absolute, Ilegel does not raise the 
point that the philosophical theory of the world and know- 
ledge which sums up the continuing history of knowledge 
cannot be completed. He was equally uninterested in exam- 
ining the dialectics of the transition from sensuous ex- 
perience to abstract theoretical thinking. Lenin says that 
Hegel failed to understand this dialectical, leap-like tran- 
sition and that it was inevitable because thought, which 
Hegel interpreted as the substance of things, was accord- 
ingly described as the source of notions, contemplation, 
sense perceptions. According to Hegel, ‘In all forms of spir- 
it—in feeling, contemplation and notion—thought remains 
as the basis.” (64; 7, 111) 

Naturally, the problem of the coincidence of dialectics, 
logic and epistemology also comprises the examination of 
the relation between the dialectical laws of objective real- 
ity itself and the laws of its reflection in epistemology and 
logic. But Hegel only tentatively poses these questions 
which arise on the basis of the materialist interpretation 
of nature and the knowledge of it. Still, his approach to 
the coincidence of dialectics, logic and epistemology is 
ate the greatest accomplishments of pre-Marxian philoso- 
phy. 

_ Hegel proceeds from the identity of being and thought, 
interpreting it in the spirit of objective idealism: he sees 
thought (since it comprises the entire diversity of reali- 
iy) nol so much as an ability inherent in the individual 
hut as the source, the original essence of everything exist- 
ing. which reaches the summit of its development and self- 
consciousness in man and in human history. Viewed from 
this angle, everything existing is a manifestation of this 
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hiinelo biect-obj ind object (in Hegel’s ter- 
gy, subject-object), both knowledge (absol 

ledge) and the object of knowled; ge (epeolute: knew: 

Naturall ’ ge, of philosophy. 
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‘ledge, thou i 
tasks of philosophy. However Hegel's idealist Bee a Hs 
ing of the object of philosophy inevitably leads t pac 
tical interpretation of the coincidence of dialectics, Josie 
and epistemology, a question he himself poses This i 
graphically seen in his understanding of the transition from 
the abstract to the concrete. Hegel is right to point at 
that the development of scientific knowledge acess trom 
abstract, one-sided, incomplete knowledge (which implies 
the breaking-up of the object of study into separate parts 
and aspects, and the examination of each of these sepa- 
rately) to concrete knowledge which unites the already 
examined separate aspects or parts of the object of study that 
are abstracted from the whole. “The concrete is the unity 
of different determinations, principles; to achieve their full 
development and appear fully determined before conscious- 
ness, these must first be established and fully developed 
separately.” (62; 78, 182) However, Hegel puts a mystical 
construction on this actual cognitive process and presents 
it as ontological—in other words, he describes the transi- 
tion from the abstract to the concrete as the emergence 
and development of things themselves, of reality itself. Ac- 
cording to Marx, Hegel was wrong to understand “the real 
as the result of thought which synthesizes itself in itself, 
immersing itself in itself and developing from itself; while 
the method of rising from the abstract to the concrete is 
only a way through which thought appropriates the con- 
crete and reproduces it as the spiritually concrete. But this 
is by no means a process of the emergence of the concrete 
itself.” (7; 7, 22) 

This quotation from Marx graphically expresses the op- 
position in the approach of dialectical materialism and di- 
alectical idealism to the coincidence of dialectics, logic and 
epistemology. According to Hegel, the laws governing the 
development of objective reality do not exist outside and 
independently of the “absolute idea”, that is, thought in 
its absolute interpretation: objective reality dissolves in this 
suprahuman thought. ‘And since Hegel presents knowledge 
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both as a subjective human process and as the ontological 
essence of the objective world, his ontology directly blends 
with logic and epistemology. Instead of the concrete unity 
of dialectics. logic and the theory of knowledge, which does 
not rule out certain distinctions among them (Hegel stresses 
that dialectical identity comprises difference), there is 
the total identity which cancels out the distinction between 
subject and object, thought and being, reflection and ob- 
jective reality. 

But the complexity of the coincidence of dialectics, logic 
and epistemology is rooted, among other things, in these 
distinctions, in the fact that laws of being cannot be de- 
duced from thought; they are merely reflected in thought, in 
logical forms, categories, etc. The fact that thought, sci- 
ence reflect, comprehend forms of matter’s existence does 
not at all mean that these forms of matter’s being (for ex- 
ample, motion, time, space) are generated by thought. A 
scientific solution of the problem concerning the coinci- 
dence of dialectics, logic and epistemology must fully take 
into account the distinctive aspect of cognition as a reflec- 
tion of the external world in human consciousness. The lat- 
ter, unlike the mythical “absolute idea’, is historically lim- 
ited, exists in time and space, and comprehends the sur- 
rounding reality above all because the latter affects man’s 
sensory organs. 

Warning against a one-sided epistemological interpreta- 
tion of the object of Marxist philosophy, the Soviet philos- 
opher L, F. Ilyichev aptly remarks: “An effective exami- 
nation of logical-methodological, epistemological problems 
largely depends on progress in the theory of objective dia- 
lectics, because subjective dialectics reflects the objective 
dialectical process. The philosopher pursuing his study in 
another direction would risk a formalistic interrpetation of 
methodology and epistemology, an isolation of the theory 
of knowledge from the fundamental dialectical-materialist 
theory of objective reality.” (22; 100) Hegel's panlogism 
identifies objective reality with its reflection in conscious- 
ness, knowledge. But Hegel no doubt understands that 
sense perceptions are man's direct link to the external mate- 
rial objects which surround him. lence his assessment of 
empiricism as a necessary element of cognition. However, 
he identifies empiricism and sensationalism with the met- 
taphysical understanding of cognition and regards man’s 
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direct sensory relation to the external world as a disguise 
tu be removed. For example, in the beginning of the Phe- 
nomenology of Spirit he analyzes the sensory relation of 
subject to object and says that the object, as seen by the 
subject, “is whether it is or is not known; it remains even 
when it is not known; but there is no knowledge if there 
is no object.” (64; 2, 75) However, a further analysis of 
the so-called sensory verity is completed by the conclu- 
sion that the object of sense perception is not something 
definite, but, on the contrary, that it is some indefinite 
“this”, “here”, “now” which can be applied to any object 
and points, first and foremost, to the existence of the sub- 
ject. “Its truth [the truth of sensory verity] is in the ob- 
ject as an object inherent in me (als meinem Gegenstande) 
or in the opinion (im Meinen); it is because I know of it.” 
(64; 2, 77) Thus, irrespective of consciousness, the exist- 
ence of the object is described as an appearance, and mate- 
rialist sensationalism, as the viewpoint of ordinary con- 
sciousness which is alien to philosophy. 

By rejecting materialist sensationalism, Hegel rejects 
the theory of reflection. He uses the concept of reflection 
mostly to describe the correlation of different, mutually de- 
lermining moments of essence. In this connection, Flegel 
says that in essence “all is posited as the being of reflec- 
tion, a being which shines in the other and in which the 
other shines”. (64; 6, 229) 

This idealist distortion of the concept of reflection is ex- 
plained by the fact that Hegel's philosophy treats cugni- 
tion as a process inherent in things themselves, in nature. 
That, too, idealistically distorts the obvious objective ne- 
cessity of cognition as a process historically determined by 
the development of nature, man and society. But obvious- 
ly, in Hegel’s view, concepts or notions do Rot reflect mate- 
rial objects; on the contrary, material objects are ‘“reflec- 
lions” of the concept. That is why he tries to “find only a 
mirror of us ourselves in this external being, see the free 
reflection of spirit in nature”. He states explicitly: “Im- 
ages of nature are only images of the rarsy but in the 


f external being...” (64; 7, 696, 69: 
ae ee lates bear out Lenin's remark about 


between the idealism of Hegel and 
ded material things as pale, imper- 
f otherworldly ideas and concepls. 
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While noting Hegel's negative altitude to materialist son- 
sationalism, to the materialist theory of reflection—which 
clearly made it impossible to tackle scientifically the prob. 
lem of the coincidence of dialectics, logic and epistemo. 
logy—we must draw a firm dividing line between the ob- 
jective content of Hegel's philosophy and its subjective ex- 
position. The point is that Hegel's dialectical interpretation 
of forms of thought brings him closer than his predeces- 
sors to the understanding of their actual relation to objec- 
tive reality. Above all, Hegel puts an end to the tradition- 
al belief that logic deals only with subjective forms of 
thought. Opposing the Kantian interpretation of logical 
forms as a priori and consequently subjective, Hegel un- 
wittingly approaches the correct understanding of logical 
relations as forms of reflection of objective reality. His 
well-known postulate that all things are speculative deduc- 
tions is a good example. Lenin refers to Hegel's transition 
from deduction by analogy to that of necessity and says: 
“Hegel actually proved that logical forms and laws are not 
an empty shell, but the reflection of the objective world. 
More correctly, he did not prove, but made a brilliant 
guess.” (10: 38, 180) 

Thus, although Hegel rejects the materialist principle of 
reflection in epistemology, he inevitably arrives at conclu- 
sions that bear out and develop this principle in connec- 
tion with the very complex question about forms of thought 
and their relation to forms of being. 

Opposing the subjectivist, formalistic interpretation of 
logical forms especially distinct in Kantian philosophy, 
Hegel does not confine logical forms only to judgments, de- 
ductions, etc. We know that Hegel takes a broad view of 
forms of thought as comprising all the more general con- 
cepts and categories which reflect general and substantial 
connections and relations among phenomena. That is why 
his logic includes the concepts of quantity, quality, meas- 
ure, essence, contradiction, basis, phenomenon, appearance, 
causality, reality, necessity, {reedom, etc. But unlike Kant, 
whose transcendental analysis also deals with such con- 
cepts, Hegel secs all these categories not as subjective 
forms of human thought but as definitions of things them- 
selves which are independent of man's will. Besides, his 
logic also includes the concepts of the mechanical. and 
chemical processes, life and purposeful activity. 
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Megel sees his mission in the analysis of the motion and 
interrelationships of all scientific categories because logic 
must he the science of knowledge in the entirety of its 
development. Lenin calls this definition of logic brilliant. 
(10; 38, 103) He values equally highly the inclusion of 
the category of life into logic and Hegel's approach to the 
place of practice in dialectical logic. Without these cate- 
gorics, dialectical logic cannot reflect the forward-moving 
development of knowledge and its objective content which 
determines appropriate logical forms. 

Naturally, one should remember that in his introduction 
of the so-called ontological categories into logic, Hegel does 
not confine himself to merely posing the problems of dia- 
lectical logic; he is substantiating the system of absolute 
idealism which transforms actual history into the history 
of self-knowledge, of the self-development of the concept 
whereby the much-vaunted “absolute idea” allegedly man- 
ifests itself and comprehends itself. Exposing the Hege- 
lian mystification of objective reality and of its reflection 
in men’s consciousness in the course of the historical de- 
velopment of knowledge, Marxist-Leninist philosophy pro- 
duces a materialist solution of the dialectical relation be- 
tween the objective historical process and cognition. That 
is how dialectical materialism approaches Hegel's postu- 
lates about the connection, mutual transformation, notion 
and development of concepts. 

Lenin describes the key problems of dialectical logic as 
follows: “Logic is the science of cognition. It is the the- 
ory of knowledge. Knowledge is the reflection of nature 
by man. But this is not a simple, not an immediate, not 
a complete reflection, but the process of a series of abstrac- 
tions, the formation and development of concepts, laws, etc., 
and these concepts, laws, etc. (thought, science = ‘the log- 
ical Idea’) embrace conditionally, approximately, the uni- 
versal law-governed character of eternally moving and de- 
veloping nature.” (10; 38. 182) Thus mediation is typical 
of all stages of cognition. : 

But if scientific knowledge of objective reality cannot 
he its immediate reflection, if it is necessarily mediated, it 
follows that scientific knowledge always represents certain 
stages in the development of knowledge, the transition from 
ignorance to knowledge. from one type of knowledge to 
another, more profound one. It also means that any knowl- 
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edge must he examined in its relation loa different, pre. 
vious type of knowledge, for the cognition of any object 
of science is also the result of its own development. The 
same applies to the categories which are the logically gen- 
eralized content of knowledge developing in history. But 
the history of knowledge is infinite; therefore, categories— 
as the logical forms of universality—must also change and 
develop. The principle of the universality of development 
must be successively applied to all calegories of philoso- 
phy and science without exception. As Lenin says, “if every- 
thing develops, docs not that apply also to the most gen- 
eral concepts and cotegories of thought? If not, it means 
that thinking is not connected with being. If it does, it 
means that there is a dialectics of concepts and a dialec- 
tics of cognition which has objective significance.” (10; 
48, 256) 

Thus, any absolute treatment of categories, including 
those of dialectical materialism—in other words, disregard 
of the constant need for their further development and gen- 
eralization—in the final analysis replaces dialectics with 
the metaphysical mode of thinking. Even empirical discov- 
eries in geography, astronomy and other sciences are es- 
sentially the results of the development of those sciences. 
This is particularly true of the basic concepts of this or 
that science, especially philosophy. 

Naturally, the concept of the atom or the molecule above 
all implies the objective existence of these material parti- 
cles because this concept reflects the objective fact that 
atoms and molecules exist. But equally obviously, the sci- 
entific reflection of the given objective fact las become pos- 
sible due to the development of certain knowledge and ap- 
propriate methods and means of study. Viewed from this 
angle, the modern scientific concept of the atom or mole- 
cule sums up the history of knowledge. 

In his critical interpretation of Hegel's dialectics, Lenin 
constantly stresses that the scientific understanding of ob- 
jective reality at each given stage of development also 
sums up the history of knowledge about the real world, 
the history of the sciences and of the versatile practical 
human activity. It is precisely by reason of the historical 
development of knowledge (without which it cannot cor- 
rectly reflect external reality) that the scientific, dialectical- 
materialist understanding of the world is also the scien- 
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title understanding of cognition as a process. For example, 
the history of physics historically reveals not. only its ob- 

ck and the scientific understanding of the latter, but also 
the process of cognition of physical laws and the distine- 
tive features of this Process, the emergence and develop- 
ment of physical categories, the interrelationship of these 
categories, etc. 

In the dialectical-materialist view, the theory of know- 
ledge can only be the summing-up of the history of know- 
ledge, the history of the sciences and practical luman activ- 
ity, for only this summing-up of real history, of the real 
experience of knowledge can help solve key epistemologi- 
cal problems—let alone those issues of the theory of know- 
ledge whose very formulation is directly linked to certain 
stages in the development of scientific knowledge and so- 
cial practice. The Soviet philosopher M. A. Kissel is right 
to say that Marxist philosophy “is not ontology in the old 
sense of the term, that is, it is not a speculatively devel- 
oped theory of being which shuns scientific knowledge about 
the world”. (24; 175) 

Traditional philosophical empiricism substantiated the 
principle of the sensory origin of theoretical knowledge and 
arbitrarily reduced epistemology to the psychology of know- 
ledge. Today, the psychology of knowledge is a special 
science mostly studying the human individual who posses- 
ses certain cognitive abilitics. The importance of psycholog- 
ical studies for the substantiation and development of dia- 
lectical-materialist. epistemology must not be underrated. 
But it is equally obvious that epistemology, which studies 
the development of knowledge (primarily in its categorial 
forms) deals with the aggregate cognitive experience of all 
mankind, and not with the individual. That is precisely 
why the exposition of dialectical-materialist epistemology 
cannot be presented as a recapitulation of the psychologi- 
cal theory about sensation, perception and thinking. 

What I have said about the theory of knowledge also ap- 
plies to dialectical logic whose categories are the key junc- 
tures, the main stages of the historical process of cognition. 
Dialectical logic sums up this process from the viewpoint 
of the logical forms and categories emerging and develop- 
ing in it and of their relation to one another, Naturally, 
this does not mean that dialectical materialism refuses to 
deal with special philosophical problems of materialist dia- 
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lectics—such as the theory of the development of the ob. 
jective world, or problems of dialectical logic and the the. 
ory of knowledge. These problems do exist, but only with- 
in the framework of unity, because materialist dialectics 
is the theory of development both of the material world 
and of its reflection in knowledge and the latter's logical 
forms. Therefore, the coincidence of materialist dialectics 
on the one hand, and dialectical logic and epistemology on 
the other, means only that, like epistemology, dialectical 
logic is the theory of development, a theory determined by 
the distinctive character of its object of study in cach of 
its three aspects. Thus the coincidence of dialectics, logic 
and epistemology is not an abstract identity devoid of dif- 
ferences. As the general theory of development, as the 
theory of knowledge and its logical forms, materialist dia- 
lectics dialectically studies the dialectical process. 

In his Philosophical Notebooks, Lenin materialistically 
interprets Hegel's concept of law. On the one hand, he 
stresses the objectivity of law as the relation of essence, 
a relation which exists outside and independently of con- 
sciousness. On the other hand, he underscores equally firm- 
ly that the concept of law is a definite stage of the histor- 
ically developing knowledge which far from exhausts the 
knowledge of phenomena and relations of essence in gen- 
eral. This means that any scientific law—for example, a 
law of physics or chemistry—expresses objective, real, es- 
sential relations. But it expresses them relatively, accord- 
ing to the existing objective conditions of cognition, and 
consequently it is an objective but relative trulh—that is, 
a certain stage which knowledge reaches and will later 
surmount. Referring to Hegel's assertion that “the realm 
of Laws is the quiescent reflection of the existing or ap- 
pearing world”, Lenin arrives at the following, quite re- 
markable, epistemological conclusion: “Law takes the quies- 
cent—and therefore law, every law, is narrow, incom- 
plete, approximate.” (10; 38, 151) Obviously, this does not 
in the least diminish the cognitive value of science. 

Lenin warns against absolute treatment of the knowl- 
edge which is contained in any law formulated by science. 
But, although phenomena are richer than laws, the cogni- 
lion of the laws governing phenomena is the comprehen- 
sion of their essence. 


As he often does in his Philosophical Notebooks 
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Lenin elaborates upon the postulates he advanced in ear- 
lier works, For example, he stressed in his Materialism and 
Empirio-Criticism that millions of individual producers in 
capitalist society interact in some way in the course of pro- 
ducing and exchanging goods, thus changing social being. 
“The sum-total of these changes in all their ramifications 
in the capitalist world economy could not be grasped even 
by seventy Marxes, The most important thing is that the 
laws of these changes have been discovered, that the ob- 
ee lee of these enaanes and of their historical devel- 
opment has in its chief and basic features been dis- 
closed...” (10; 14, 325) Thus, using the operation of com- 
modity-capitalist economy as an example, Lenin formulates 
the epistemological understanding of the category of law 
which he later develops and classically defines in his Phil- 
osophical Notebooks. 

The description of each category from the point of view 

of its objective content and place in the development of 
knowledge graphically shows how dialectical materialism 
applies the principle of the coincidence of dialectics, logic 
and the theory of knowledge. Viewed from this angle, the 
principle of coincidence is the truly dialectical approach to 
the study of phenomena, an approach which takes into ac- 
count the existence of the subject of cognition and the his- 
torical level of knowledge, which rules out dogmatism, the 
absolute interpretation of the results achieved by cogni- 
tion, and concessions to absolute relativism, subjectivism 
and agnosticism. 
_ However, that is not all there is to applying the princi- 
ple of coincidence, because the point is not only to reveal 
the objective content of a given category and stress its rel- 
ativity as a stage of knowledge, but also to define its place 
among other categories and its relation to them. For ex- 
ample, when we deal with the category of necessity, we 
must define its relation to such categories as law, essence, 
possibility, chance, probability, basis, etc. It is equally in- 
sufficient to state that the category of reality possesses 
such-and-such objective content and is also a definite stage 
in cognition. A correct objective dialectical, epistemological 
and logical definition must explain the relation of the cat- 
egory of reality not only to that of possibility but also to 
such categories as existence, essence, phenomenon, appear- 
ance, necessity, contradiction, development, etc. 
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In analyzing the relations among categories and thus y 
certain system of categories, ene should (examine the Move. 
mont of concepts and their intertransition ‘that is, define 
concepts dialectically, nol as immutable but as moving, 
flexible, capable of mutual transition: to approach them 
from the viewpoint of motion, change, development. There. 
fore, materialistically interpreting Ilegel’s idealist theory 
about the self-development of the concept, Lenin says: “Di- 
alectics in general is ‘the pure movement of thought in 
Notions’ (i.e., putting it without the mysticism of idealism: 
human concepts are not fixed but are cternally in move- 
ment, they pass into one another, they flaw into one anoth- 
er, otherwise they do not roflect living life. The analysis 
of concepts, the study of them, the ‘art of operating with 
them’ (Engels) always demands study of the movement 
of concepts, of their interconnection, of their mutual tran- 
sitions.” (10; 38, 253) 

Significantly, Lenin sees the observance of the require- 
ment of motion, change—in short, of the dialectics of con- 
cepts—as the observance of materialist principles in epis- 
temology and logic, for we know that materialism demands 
correspondence of consciousness to being which is essen- 
tially dialectical. Metaphysical materialism cannot consist- 
ently observe that principle of reflection in epistemology. 
As far as Hegel is concerned, he reveals, in a distorted 
idealist form, the unity of motion in thought (in concepts) 
and in being. Engels refers to it by saying that Hegel's 
philosophy is materialism turned upside down. And in his 
Philosophical Notebooks, Lenin stresses the correctness and 
insight of Engels’ definition precisely in connection with 
Hegel's theory of the concept. 

Lenin sees the merit of Hegel's view not only in that he 
has Proven the objectivity and essentiality of inner con- 
{egictions; the universal and essential character of motion, 
eine and development and that he brilliantly guessed at 
the more general laws of development, but also in that he 
is able to express this objective dialectic in the logic of 
concepls—in other words, that he has produced dialectical 
logic. For, starting from ancient Greek philosophy, many 
philosophers, while detecting the contradictions. of ‘motion 
or cogniiton, arrived at a metaphysical Negation of move- 
ment, at agnosticism and irrationalism. In his notes on 
Hegel's History of Philosophy and on the famous aporias 
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of Zeno of Flea, Lenin says, with good reason, that “the 
question is nol whether there is movement, but how to ex- 

it in the logic of concepts”. (10; 38, 256) Hegel an- 
> s this question which was posed in ancient times, by 
creating dialectical logic, by substantiating the unity of 
dialectics, logic and the theory of knowledge. 

We know that unlike Hegel's method, his system is con- 
servalive and dogmatic, In his logic, philosophy of nature 
and philosophy of spirit Hegel claims to have exhausted 
all human knowledge—at least as far as its principles and 
theoretical fundamentals are concerned. This is an inevi- 
table consequence of the premises of absolute idealism, be- 
cause the latter eventually reduces the history of knowl- 
edge (and history in general) to the gradual comprehension 
by the “absolute idea” of its own essence and of the entire 
wealth and diversity of development it comprises outside 
time and space. 

‘The contradiction between method and system in Hege- 
lian philosophy clearly shows that Hegel is unable to con- 
sistently follow, within his own philosophical theory, his 
own principle of the coincidence of dialectics, logic and the 
theory of knowledge. lor, according to this principle, any 
knowledge (even absolute truth) must be viewed as a cer- 
tain stage in historical development, and the categories 
through which this or that content is cognized and formu- 
lated must be compared to other categories—that is, they 
must also be evaluated as certain stages in the development 
of knowledge. But Hegel's cognition and development are 
completed by absolute knowledge because the “absolute 
idea” comprehends itself, and by the same token it com- 
prehends its “alienation”, “other-being”, etc. ; 

Another important point is that because of his idealist 
premise, and the long-established philosophical tradition, 
Hegel resolutely opposes philosophy to other sciences, main- 
taining that only philosophy deals with truth, that in 
other sciences truth is not pure and is relegated to the 
background by other ideas, claims and intentions which 
have nothing to do with it. That is why Hegel contrasts 
the philosophy of nature to natural science, the philosophy 
of history to history, the philosophy of law to law, etc. In 
his opinion, cognition is dialectical only in philosophy 
(more precisely, only in speculative-idealist philosophy) 
because it comprises the analysis of concepts and thought 
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is the object of knowledge; other sciences, especially those 
dealing with material objects, are by their nature undia- 
lectical. Consequently he believes that dialectics, logic and 
epistemology coincide only in philosophy, and even that 
inasmuch as it deals with thought, knowledge, Naturally, 
this error is inevitable for speculative-idealist philosophy. 

Unlike the Hegelian panlogism, dialectical materialism 
consistently applies the principle of the coincidence of dia- 
lectics, logic and epistemology. Observing this principle in 
philosophy means not only to reject dogmatism and dogmat- 
ic claims to absolute knowledge and absolute, final truth, 
but also to positively examine, develop, enrich, elaborate 
on and offer a concrete interpretation of, all the postulates, 
laws and categories of dialectical and historical mate- 
rialism without exception. That is exactly why dialectical 
materialism is not a science of sciences in opposition to 
other, allegedly “finite” and limited sciences. Like all sci- 
ences, dialectical materialism is developing, it finds new 
data, it deepens, elaborates on and offers a concrete inter- 
pretation of, its postulates and conclusions. 

Another, equally important point is that Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy demands that the principle of the coincidence 
of dialectics, logic and the theory of knowledge be applied 
to all sciences without exception. According to Lenin, “con- 
tinuation of the work of Hegel and Marx must consist in 
the dialectical elaboration of the hi 

€ b istory of human thought, 
science and technique.” (10, 38, 146-47) This means that 
any postulate, concept or law in any science must be viewed 
first, from the standpoint of their objective feat ts : 
meen a Shlesire seals, second, saistenncloatenlly ra 
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it is an approximately true reflection of ¢! \- 
ess of fall as it takes place in nature. Prenat ee 
aerodynamics regards Galileo's law as merely a certain 
stage in the cognition of the process in question: aerodynam- 
ics has to take into account the weight and shape of the 
falling object, the environment, the atmospheric conditions 
i.e, all the factors which classical mechanics ignores. 
Such is the way the knowledge of a certain law devel- 
ops in history, generalizes and sums up the history of 
knowledge, examines the categories of classical mechanics 
connected to this process and their relations of coordina- 
tion and subordination, and graphically shows the essence 
of the dialectical-materialist application of the principle 
proclaiming the unity of dialectics, logic and epistemolo- 
gy in special spheres of knowledge. This is also the ap- 
proach to be used in examining relations between Eucli- 
dean and non-Euclidean geometry; between classical and 
modern, quantum mechanics. While classical mechanics 
treats the categories of mass and velocity as independent 
of each other, quantum mechanics sees them as insepara- 
bly linked. 

The question of applying the principle of the coincidence 
of dialectics, logic and epistemology to special spheres 
of knowledge—a question Lenin poses in his Philosophical 
Notebooks—opens new vistas before knowledge in any sci- 
ence. Proceeding from that precept, Lenin points out as 
carly as in Materialism and Empirio-Criticism that the elec- 
tron is as inexhaustible as the atom. Lenin’s brilliant con- 
cept of matter is based on the dialectical understanding of 
the object’s nature and the scientific knowledge about it. 
Lenin stresses that any natural scientific theory of matter 
does not exhaust all its qualities but is a definite stage in 
the development of knowledge about matter, a stage inev- 
itably negated dialectically by the subsequent develop- 
ment of knowledge. It follows—as I have noted earlier— 
that a concept of matter truly comprising all its states and 
qualities, including those not yet known to science, can 
only be an epistemological concept, an epistemological cat- 
egory. Naturally, this does not rule out the need for the 
philosophical theory i“ matter to record all of its attrib- 

i natural science. 
ee ie Taioe down the materialist, principle of the 
coincidence of dialectics, logic and epistemology, Lenin, 
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unlike Hegel, demonstrates the necessily of its application 
in any specific s stressing that Hegel's The Science 
of Logic sums up the history of thought, Lenin says that 
the laws governing the general trend of human koowledge, 
of all science in general, also operate in each individual 
science. ‘‘To trace this moro concretely and in greater de- 
tail in the history of the separate sciences scems an cxtra- 
ordinarily rewarding task.” (1; 38, 318) 

This is also the way to understanding Lenin's famous 
words to the effect that Marx’s Capital applies dialectics, 
logic and the theory of knowlodge to one science—political 
economy. He says that “Marx applied Hegel’s dialectics 
in its rational form to political economy”. (1; 38, 178) 
Suffice it to compare the dialectical-materialist, strictly his- 
torical interpretation of economic categories (labor, value, 
capital, money, etc.) in Marx’s Capital with their interpre- 
tation by the classics of English political economy to un- 
derstand the importance of applying the principle of the 
coincidence of dialectics, logic and the theory of knowledge 
in political economy. And since Marx's Capital is the finest 
example of such study, Marxist philosophers must exam- 
ine the method of Capital and grasp its significance which 
goes far beyond the confines of economics. 


DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM, 
DIALECTICAL IDEALISM 
AND CONTEMPORARY 
BOURGEOIS CONSCIOUSNESS 
(IN LIEU OF A CONCLUSION) 


What T have understood from Heraclitus is wonderful, 
Socrates used to say, but what I have failed to understand 
must he even better. Today’s opponents of Marxist philos- 
ophy do not follow this wise example: they blame Marx- 
ism for their own lack of understanding of this doctrine. 
Hence the opinion that Marx rejects philosophy as an ex- 
planation of the world and sees it only as a means for 
changing it. However, suffice it to recall certain statements 
in The German Ideology concerning this issue to see that 
Marxism is_against the apologia of social reality. Marxism 
counters it with a scientific explanation of social relations 
and theoretically substantiates the need for their transfor- 
mation. Marx's Capital is a great example of this revolu- 
lionary-critical explanation of social reality. 

The attempt at accusing Marx of the intention to do 
away with philosophy is equally fallacious. A one-sided 
interpretation of quotations from Marx lends an appear- 
ance of objectivity to such claims. But in the history of 
philosophy there is no single cut-and-dried definition of 
concepts, including the concept of philosophy. Feuerbach 
says that his philosophy is no philosophy, but no one 
would think of calling him a non-philosopher. ; 

Marx and Engels consider it necessary to do away with 
philosophy in the old sense of the word, that is, specu- 
lative philosophy opposed, on the one hand, to positive sci- 
ences, and on the other hand, to the socio-political move- 
ment. For Marz, philosophy is an integral part and a spir- 
itual weapon “of the great emancipation movement which 
is to forever end exploitation of man by man. This fact, 
which testifies to Marx's profound understanding of the 
social mission of philosophy (today no one denies it, at 
least formally) serves as a pretext to some critics of Marx- 
ism for describing it as “prearranged thinking”. 

Marxism outlines the scientific ways of studying the 
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trends, contradictions and motive forces of our era. A cor. 
rect understanding and creative application of Marxism im. 
plies a rejection of a biased approach to it. But throughout 
the history of social thought, no doctrine has suffered so 
much from distortion as Marxism. And today, when even 
its opponents have to reckon with Marxism and study it, 
it is being distorted more than ever before. Sometimes it 
seems that certain bourgeois scholars study Marxism not so 
much to understand it as to collect more “evidence” for re- 
futing it. This sheds light on the latest “discovery” by the 
bourgeois experts on Marx: that an immanent part of Marx- 
ist theory is, of all things, Hegelianism. 

In his Essays on Marz and Hegel, Jean Hyppolite, a 
French existentialist neo-Hegelian, draws a parallel be- 
tween Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit and Marx's Capital. 
Hyppolite sees both works as developing the same theme 
of alienation. “Just as in Hegel's Phenomenology,” he says, 
“the producer, according to Marx, alienates himself in 
goods and money, and this monumental alienation consti- 
tutes Capital; capital, the really leading protagonist of 
Marx's work, is produced by man and ends up as dominat- 
ing man in history and reducing him to a simple cogwheel 
in its mechanism.” (69; 160) 

Jean Hyppolite is a serious scholar and an expert on 
Hegel's Phenomenology of Spirit. Surely he knows that 
Marx's Capital—even viewed as an economic interpretation 
of Hegel’s theory of alienation—differs substantially from 
the | penrmeneviey which deals with the alienation of ae 
consciousness, with overcoming alienation b: asping the 
absolute. But Mare tharonghly criticizes thy fdealist con 
cept of absolute knowledge, proving the fallacy of Hegel's 
understanding of alienation as the alienation of conscious- 
ness and self-consciousness, and countering it with the ma- 
terialist postulate about the alienation of the product of 
labor and Tabor itself. True, Hyppolite does not deny that. 
He even admits that, according to Marx, the proletariat’s 
class struggle, and not knowledge, leads to the overcoming 
of alienation. But, although he points to that distinction 
hetween Marxism and Hegelianism, Hyppolite does not con- 
sider it important. In his view, much more important is 
that which brings the two thinkers closer together and not 
the difference between them: the conviction that alienation 
con be overcome and that society can be restructured on 
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rational principles. Accordin i i ‘cti 

is fallacious and it means Unt Mie eck eas inna 
of an idealist as Hegel is. Here, idealism is inne pesteal ok 
as a certain ontological or epistemological theory but sim 
ply as the belief in the power of human reason, the inevi. 
tability of progress and the feasibility of social ‘ideals, , 

Since contemporary bourgeois ideology is irreversibly 
hostile to socialism, it opposes not only Marxism but also 
the great rationalist traditions of its own past. Thus the 
reduction of Marxism to Hegelianism bears out the spirit- 
ual crisis of today's bourgeois society, its moral erosion 
and ideological impotence. 

Lenin describes Hegel's faith in reason, his conviction 
that the struggle with the existing social evil is rooted in 
the objective law of universal development, as the revolu- 
tionary aspect of Hegel's philosophy. (10; 2, 24) In Hyp- 
polite’s opinion, this very important aspect, critically ac- 
cepted and materialistically developed by Marx, is naive, 
obsolete and disproved by history. 

Karl Léwith is close to existentialism, and he believes 
that Marx, like Hegel, was a rationalist: “Hegel's princi- 
ple—the unity of reason and reality, and reality itself as the 
unity of being and existence—is also Marx's principle.” 
(80; 109) Léwith is sure to know that Marx thoroughly 
criticized Hegel's ontologization of reason, thought as early 
as 1843-1844. Nevertheless he asserts that Marx failed to 
overcome Hegel's speculation, i.e., that he could not remain 
on the level of a critical analysis of Hegel's philosophy. 
Like Hyppolite, Lowith essentially does not distinguish be- 
tween the rational and the materialist interpretation of the . 
forward-moving development of society: inexplicably, he 
sees the very idea of the inevitability of social progress as 
i ist. 
ee Metzke, an evangelical critic of Marxism, is well 
aware of the fact that one cannot ignore the opposition 
between Marxism and Hegelian absolute idealism, so he 
tries to treat these two opposites as identical by a sophistic 
interpretation of dialectics. According to Metzke, Marx's 
materialism and Hegel's idealism form, of all things, a 
unity of opposites: “The connection between Marx and 
Hegel is itself dialectical. It comprises an opposition. The 
depth of connection corresponds to the depth of contradic- 


tion.” (88; 15) 
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This dismissal of the fundamental opposition between 
Marx's materialism and Hegel's idealism is an important 
ideological indicator of today’s hourgeois critique of Marx- 
ism. The latter is accused not so much of negativism (as 
was the case in the carly 1900s) as of an insufficiently 
critical approach to the great rationalist traditions of the 
past. There is no need to recapitulate here the fundamental 
opposition between materialist dialectics and Hegel's ideal- 
ist dialectics, between historical materialism and the ideal- 
ist. philosophy of history, between scientific communism 
and Hegel’s bourgeois views. To refute the legend about 
Marxism's allegedly Hegelian view of the world, one has to 
analyze what is really common to Marx and Hegel and to 
spot the fundamental opposition of dialectical materialism 
(o dialectical idealism within what is common to them. 

Hegel’s philosophy is the self-consciousness of the era 
when bourgeois society established itself, it is actually the 
first brilliant attempt at theoretically interpreting this so- 
ciety’s past and future. Marx's theory is the self-conscious- 
ness of the era of the emancipation of the working class, 
it is a brilliant scientific understanding of the immanent 
development of bourgeois society which, by its own prog- 
ress, creates material and spiritual prerequisites for a rev- 
olutionary transition into its opposite, the socialist social 
system. This means that Marx's dialectical materialism is 
a direct and immediate continuation of Hegel's dialectical 
idealism both theoretically and historically. 

“Hegelian philosophy,” the Russian revolutionary Ale- 
xander Herzen said, “is the algebra of revolution, it eman- 
cipates man, exceptionally and completely destroys the 
Uhristian world, the world of myths that have outlived 
themselves.” (49; 23) Naturally, this does not mean that 
Tlegel has fully appreciated the importance of revolutions 
in human history. That understanding is precisely what 
he lacks. But the most powerful and, one might even say, 
remarkable aspect of Hegel's method and of himself as man 
and thinker is, as Jacques D'Hondt rightly says, his tire- 
less and passionate interest in everything that changes, is 
in motion, alive and transient. Gocthe’s mountain peaks, 
the symbol of the unattainable quiet for which man yearns, 
hore Hegel. Above all he is interested in the living, in 
what has come and will pass; it is ever emerging, and He- 
gel describes this state as unrest. (68; 14-18) Calmness 
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and the slowing down of motion i 

and speculation about them bores Te ee ft 
Let the dead bury their dead, Everything that éalate Fe 
time, especially everything alive, is transient, and its ener- 
gy is born of its limitation. The power of the living is in 
the combination of opposites. The habitual, the routine 
the traditional belong to the past which is of interest only 
inasmuch as it is the road to the present. Hegel admires out- 
standing personalities above all because they oppose routine. 

Hegel opposes history to nature: nature lacks passion, it 
always repeats itself. But no great deed is possible without 
passion: it is the realm of history, where emergence and 
destruction are inseparable. Here, development is continu- 
ous; there is constant irreversible change, the emergence 
of the new which is unlike what existed before it or still 
survives. Here the new battles the old. The struggle of op- 
posites is what gives birth to the new. As Hegel says, 
“Something is therefore vital only if it contains a contradic- 
tion, and it is precisely the power which is capable of con- 
taining and withstanding it.” (64; 4, 69) It is ridiculous to 
say that one cannot think a contradiction; to think devel- 
opment means to grasp the contradiction. 

Of course, these ideas and the perception of the world 
connected with them is only one aspect of Hegel's theory. 
He is the creator of the last great metaphysical system. 
And the system, in turn, subjects the method to itself and 
distorts it. Already the Young Hegelians pointed to the 
contradiction between Hegel's dialectical method which re- 
jects completion of development and his system which es- 
tablishes, within the framework of bourgeois law and_or- 
der, absolute boundaries of the socio-political and intellec- 
tual progress of mankind. The Young Hegelians looked for 
the roots of this contradiction in the philosopher's person- 
ality, in his official status and conformist prejudice. As 
early as his first philosophical study—rough drafts of his 
doctorate thesis—Marx goes incomparably further. “It is 
quite thinkable for a philosopher,” he says, “to fall into 
one or another apparent inconsistency through some sort 
of accommodation; he himself may be conscious of it. But 
what he is not conscious of is the possibility that this ap- 
parent commodation has its deepest roots in an inadequacy 
or in an inadequate formulation of his principle itself. 


(4; 7, 84)” 
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The inadequacy of Hegel’s principle, i.c., the idealist 
character of his dialectics, was exposed by Marx in his 
Contribution to the Critique of Hegel's Philosophy of 
Law written in 1843. Here Marx shows that idealism dis- 
torts dialectics because it sees the relation of opposites as 
existing only in thought which, although treated ontologi- 
cally and as an absolute, nevertheless remains thought. There- 
fore, according to Hegel, contradictions are solved only in 
the realm of pure thought, i.e., in the course of medita- 
tion. These contradictions are merely thought, they do not 
really struggle against cach other; each sees the other as 
its other-being. 

In 1839-1841, when he worked on his doctorate thesis, 
Marx noted the two mutually exclusive aspects of Hegel’s 
dialectics. Still paying homage to Hegel’s idealism, Marx 
says that ‘‘dialectic is the inner, simple light, the piercing 
eye of love, the inner soul which is not crushed by the 
body of material division, the inner abode of the spirit”. 
But already in the following phrase he stresses_that ‘‘dia- 
lectic is also the torrent which smashes the many and their 
hounds, Which tears down the independent forms, sinking 
‘everything in the one sea of eternity”. (4; 7, 498) Marx 
develops precisely this second, revolutionary aspect of He- 
gel’s dialectics. Having begun with atheism and a critique 
of speculative philosophizing, he arrives at an integral dia- 
lectical-materialist understanding of reality, at scientific 
communism and the new economics. 

Naturally, the transition from idealist to materialist dia- 
lectics cannot be understood without due regard to the de- 
velopment of Marx's socialist and economic views and his 
practical political activity, first, as a revolutionary demo- 
crat, and then as a conscious exponent of the fundamental 
interests of the working class, the creator of its scientific 
ideology. Marx himself notes that, stressing, first, the or- 
ganic connection of his theory to the experience of the 
working-class movement, and second, that dialectics in its 
rational interpretation is incompatible with the bourgeois 
view of the world which makes an absolute of the capi- 
talist mode of production. But negation—dialectically con- 
erete and not senselessly negativist negation—is a most 
important element of dialectics. That is how Marx under- 
stands it, and that is why his analysis of Hegel's dialec- 
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Many scholars overlook the fact that Hegel not only 
profoundly criticized the views of the Enlightenment bul 
also upheld its finest traditions: not the Enlightenment 
which is often pictured as something similar to the smug 
optimism of the philosopher Pangloss, but the one that 
mercilessly ridiculed his pseudophilosophy, the one that 
anticipated, in the famous story of Frankenstein, the con- 
flicts of today stemming from the spontaneous advances in 
science and technology, the Enlightenment which bril- 
liantly exposed, in Rousseau’s theory, the contradictions in- 
Tee in progress and generated by antagonistic social re- 
ations. 

Hegel was far from the oversimplified notion that the 
light of truth is itself enough to dispel the darkness of 
error, that good triumphs over evil thanks to its immanent 
significance. But he was even further from rejecting the 
idea of progress or seeing it as threatening human exist- 
ence merely because progress is not straightforward but 
realizes itself through struggle and suffering. Fully con- 
scious of the difficulties and contradictions of social prog- 
ress, Hegel was nevertheless absolutely free from the 
views held by those of our contemporaries who believe that 
no social transformations are capable of overcoming the 
inevitable disharmony of human existence. Hegel's bril- 
liance is clear from the way he connects the genesis and 
development. of the “unhappy consciousness” category to 
tho status of an enslaved man who is conscious of himself 
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as a personality that is inherently free and capable of crea- 
tive activity. This enslavement should be interpreted  suf- 
ficiently broadly because, according to Hegel, it is deter- 
mined by the situation in which man chooses between life 
without freedom and death; no other choice is possible. 

Hegel destroyed the metaphysical concept of immutable 
truth, he was the first to prove that truth is relative, that 
it is the development of knowledge. But naturally, he never 
even conceived of asserting—the way pragmatists, neoposi- 
tivists and other bourgeois philosophers assert loday—that 
truth is reduced to usefulness or that it is a convention 
agreed upon by scientists. “Truth,” says Hegel, “is a noble 
word and a still nobler cause. If man’s spirit and soul are 
still sound, this word must make his breast heave higher.” 
(64; 6, 29) 

According to Engels, no other postulate of Hegel’s gen- 
erated such diversity of interpretation as his famous “‘ever- 
ything real is rational, everything rational is real”. Both 
myopic liberals and proponents of feudalism saw_ this 
phrase as a justification of the feudal ways, Heinrich Heine 
was the first to grasp the revolutionary meaning of that 
dictum. The most important ideas of the progressive bour- 
geoisie of the 17th-19th centuries, proclaimed almost si- 
multaneously by Bacon and Descartes, were those about 
mastering the elemental forces of nature and rationally or- 
ganizing the life of society. Hegel’s phrase is the quint- 
essence of these ideas. 

Despite the clearly idealist construction put on it by 
Hegel, the idea about the rationality of reality is filled 
with a profound and even materialist content. The science 
of the New Age discovered the diversity of natural laws 
and came very close to the understanding of social laws. 
Naive teleological notions were replaced with the theory 
about the necessary connection of phenomena; in Kant's 
view, it was so obvious as to be a priori. These scientific 
concepts found their philosophical, albeit idealist expres- 
sion in Hegel's panlogism, specifically in the postulate 
about the “rational reality”. Hegel did not describe every- 
thing existing as real. In its expanded form, the real is 
necessity. The existing which has lost its necessity loses 
i fication: it must yield its place to the new, the pro- 
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that the problem itself arises only when the material con- 
ditions for its solution are already present or at least in 
the course of formation.” (6; 21) Thus Hegel's postulate 
that “everything real is rational, everything rational is 
real”, at first glance a mystification of the socio-historical 
process, is actually a brilliant insight into its inevitable 
progress. 

But today’s bourgeois ideologists sce the idea of prog- 
ress as an illusion of the Enlightenment gone bankrupt. 
If progress does exist, they maintain, it exists only in an 
extremely one-sided, limited and distorted form. As to the 
trend which dominates history, they see it as mostly re- 
gressive. ‘The social pessimism of a large part of today’s 
bourgeois philosophers,” P. N. Fedoseyev observes, “indi- 
rectly censures any protest against the historically obso- 
lete capitalist production relations. It is apologia of conform- 
ism in a most subtle form, conformism which appears as 
nonconformism and widely uses pseudocriticism of capital- 
ism and anticapitalist phraseology, but which actually vin- 
dicates contemporary capitalism, allegedly radically trans- 
formed.” (33; 14) 

Everything real is rational, everything rational is real. 
No, it is not a secular formula of Leibniz's theodicy, ridi- 
culed by Voltaire. It is a formula of historical optimism 
which is perfectly conscious of the fact that the tragic is 
not idola theatri but that it really exists not only in per- 
sonal but also in social life. But neither the tragic nor the 
comic nor their various combinations cancel either purpose- 
ful human activity or that dialectics of social develop- 
ment because of which struggle against the existing evil is 
rooted in the objective inevitability of change and devel- 
opment. 

Ridiculing sober historical optimism has recently be- 
come fashionable with many bourgeois philosophers. Hegel 
used to say that it is childish to fight fashion, but he did 
not mean fashion in philosophy because philosophy is an 
intellectual occupation which is too serious and very im- 
portant for mankind. Still, some philosophers who follow 
philosophical fashion see the historical optimism of Hegel 
and Marx as an idealist dismissal of harsh reality, as fear of 
the true nature of life which offers no hope of salvation to 
anyone. But today's social pessimism is not simply escapism 
4 la George Santayana, preaching placid contempla- 
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concept into another concept, it becomes its opposite itself, 
it spliis and transforms itself into another, In this connec- 
tion Lenin referred to the germs of historical materialism 
in Hegel's philosophy of history. Naturally, these germs 
could not develop in a speculative-idealist system which 
saw the activity of individuals, social groups and classes 
as a means used by absolute spirit, world reason to realize 
its world historical goal. True, as Wilhelm Windelband 
correctly observes, Hegel's absolute spirit is actually hu- 
man spirit. But the idealist mystification of mankind's 
historical activity inevilably turned world history into a 
predetermined teleological process, i.c., into the teleology 
of history. 

The discovery of the materialist understanding of histo- 
ry is a true revolution in the history of sociological thought. 
Marx and Engels have not merely proven that material 
production is an objective and necessary condition of so- 
cial life. That was nothing new. Even the demonstration 
that material production transforms not only external but 
also human nature is anticipated to a certain degree in 
Hegel's understanding of labor—Marx points to that in his 
“Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844”. The 
most important thing Marx has demonstrated, the source of 
all his subsequent discoveries, is the fact that mankind 
itself creates objective conditions that shape its develop- 
ment. Neither geographical conditions, nor the climate nor 
other natural factors can be the determining force of the 
socio-historical process. In the final analysis, productive 
forces are this force. 

The development of productive forces is an objective 
process of succession which differs fundamentally from suc- 
cession in the history of ideas; there is no freedom of choice 
in the former: people cannot freely choose their produc- 
tive forces. But it is the people and not “absolute spirit” 
who create and develop productive forces, and the histori- 
cal necessity which emerges on this basis is the unity of 
live and materialized human activity. The progress of pro- 
ductive forces and therefore also the development of man’s 
substantial forces necessarily change the ratio of material- 
ized and live human labor in favor of ‘the latter. And 
people determine the conditions of their life inasmuch as 
they create these conditions. Thus recognition of the de- 
cisive role of productive forces does not lead to the fatal- 
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Marx has overcome the fatalistic concept of histo: Hegel 
did not break free from, and totally refuted the subjectiv- 
ist notion holding that history is the result of man's will. 
Historical materialism shows that the sway the elemental 
forces of nature held over man for millennia (and still 
fell in some spheres of man’s life today) is not rooted in 
natural but in human, social, historical causes. This means 
that it is historically transient. 

Today's bourgeois philosophers and sociologists very of- 
ten describe Marx's theory of society as a technological 
concept of history. This superficial view is usually based 
on a biased interpretation of arbitrarily selected quotations 
trom Marx. Besides, it ignores the fact that in the Marxist 
view, productive forces and technology are two different 
things. The most important productive force is man him- 
self, with his historically shaped abilities which vary from 
person to person. This obscures the fact that as a whole, 
they are the product of social development, which makes 
them and the extent to which they are developed as a 
whole independent of human consciousness and will, al- 
though each individual himself develops and perfects his 
abilities, i.c., cannot entrust this task to others. 

Marx sees technology as a most important element of 
the means of production and, of course, an indicator (and 
not at all the only one) of the degree to which produc- 
tive forces have developed. Other indicators are the social 
organization of labor, the way production is managed, the 
degree to which scientific advances are applied technologi- 
cally, etc. In the Marxist view, since technology is a means 
of production (and—another important point—a means of 
cognition, a means of meeting cultural needs, a means of 
medical treatment and, regrettably, of destruction too) it 
is naturally in a certain dialectical relation to the objectives 
it helps attain. This is seen not only from the fact that 
many objectives become feasible, attainable only through 
the given technological means, but also from the fact that 
they actually owe their emergence to the development of 
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technology. Besides, while Marxism oxplicitly stresses the 
importance of scientitic and technological progress, it does 
not lose sight of its possible and 4 ual negative conse- 
quences. But since historical materialism has nothing in 
common with the technological concept of history which 


in the past 25 years. 

Paradoxically, while today's bourgeois philosophers and 
sociologists ascribe the technological interpretation of his- 
tory to Marx and describe him as a “philosopher of tech- 
nology” who succumbed to the “eros of technology”, they 
are actually themselves under the influence of the techno- 
logical philosophy of history, although they have a nega- 
tive view of it—in other words, they have succumbed to 
technophobia. They talk about the “demon of technology” 
reigning over mankind, they say that mankind's only al- 
ternative is either to defeat the demon or be destroyed. All 
this idealist-irrationalist talk shows not only technophobia 
but also consciousness, albeit mystified, of the contradic- 
tions and difficulties generated by the spontaneous devel- 
opment of science and technology, by alienated social re- 
lations and by the self-alienation of the personality. ‘“Bour- 
geois irrationalist philosophers,” the Soviet philosopher 
A. G. Yegorov remarks, “are not above presenting their 
pessimism and mysticism as an adequate expression of hu- 
man nature. Naturally, this is not so. One should look for 
the roots of irrationalism not in the human psyche and 
not even in reactionary bourgeois ideology but, in the final 
analysis, in the general crisis of capitalism which is ex- 
pressed both in bourgeois ideology and in bourgeois cul- 
ture.” (20; 399) 

Today's bourgeois ideologists often accuse Marx of over- 
looking the contradictions of scientific and technological 
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progress. But it was precisely Marx who, already in the 
mill {9th century brilliantly exposed those contradictions 
and proved that they could only be solved by the commu: 
nist transformation of social relations. Marx overcame not 
only fatalism and subjectivism but also the naturalist in- 
lerpretation of history which even the greatest of pro-Marx- 
ian materialists had failed to surpass. In his “Economic 


The Marxist world outlook is full of vigor and optimism, 
it is based on a profound understanding of human history 
in all its complexity and contradictions. The Marxist view- 
point, Lenin remarked, ‘may be called historical optimism: 
the farther and the quicker things go as they are, the bet- 
ter it will be". (10; 2, 525) Defining the objective con- 
ditions of the communist movement, he said that a Marx- 
ist “believes in the present course of social development, 
because he sees the only earnest of a better future in the 
full development of these contradictions”. (10; 2, 525) 
——The historical optimism of Marxism is organically linked 
to the dialectical-materialist theory of development. 
Marxist philosophy sees objective reality as an infinite 
sphere for conscious and purposeful human action. There 
are no unknowable “things-in-themselves”; the entire re- 
cord of science and practice shows that “things-in-them- ° 
selves” turn into “things-for-us”, just as necessity ‘in itself” 
turns into necessity “for us”, i.e. into freedom. Naturally, 
the unknown, the undiscovered, the unaccomplished, the 
future will always be greater than the known, the discov- 
ered, the accomplished. That is what is meant by the in- 
finite prospects of social progress, and the scientific-philo- 
sophical Marxist world outlook is to help in realizing them. 
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